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Preface 


Looking at the philosophical and theological traditions, one can see that 
man has been constantly trying to describe the Absolute. Those attempts 
have always been confronted with the problem of how to speak about the 
reality which is somehow known to man, but also remains beyond the reach 
of human intellect. That is why negative theology seems indispensable in 
such attempts to describe the one who remains mysterious despite all efforts 
to describe him. Negative speaking on God exposes many fundamental 
problems of epistemological and linguistic nature. It urges one to reconsider 
the limits of human knowledge, the capability of the human language to 
express the reality, since man has to use words to express the Unsayable. 
The tradition of negative theology is so prolific because it is not only a 
theoretical issue of naming the First Principle, but it is intrinsically linked 
with the human experience of the Absolute. Negative theology is then almost 
a fundament of the mystical tradition, and it seems that God that unveils 
Himself when He is experienced is most often described in negative terms. 
But negative theology is not an outdated view of the past ideas. It seems 
that it is still alive and present in the currents of modern thought. When 
presenting the complicated situation of contemporary philosophy of religion, 
J.A. Simmons points out that this field of study is in the state of crisis and 
seeking the new directions.! Negative theology is recognized as one of the ba- 
sic problems which must be confronted in the study of philosophy of religion, 
and therefore the study of traditions of this way of speaking on God is also 
given as the proposition of a new direction and exploration of new frontiers.? 
In this study, we shall examine the negative theology of a period which 
was of utmost importance for shaping the Christian doctrine - the 4th 
century. It was the time of looking for new concepts and possibilities of 
expressing Christian dogmas, and negative theology was certainly one 
of them. The most important debate of that period, started by Arius, 


1 Cf]J.A.Simmons, Old Questions and New Frontiers in Philosophy of Religion, 
in: Contemporary Debates in Negative Theology and Philosophy, ed. N. Brown, 
J.A. Simmons, Palgrave Macmillan 2017, pp. 1-4. 

2 Cf. ibid., pp. 12-13. 


concerned the problem of the status of the Son of God: whether He was 
equal to the Father or rather an inferior and first created being. It seems 
that negative theology also played an important role at the early stage of 
the controversy. There were writers who used negative and positive the- 
ology to support their positions. It will be seen during the course of this 
study that positive or negative claims of God on the one side of the conflict 
almost always caused the opposite claims on the other side. However, to 
understand the role of negative theology in this discussion, it is necessary to 
show briefly the development of negative theology starting from the most 
obvious point of reference for Christian writers, namely the Holy Scripture. 
Although the Bible is ambiguous on this topic, we observe the constant 
growth of the importance of negative speaking on God in the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries. Nonetheless, the 4th century seems crucial to the understanding 
how negative theology settled for good in the Christian thought. 

There is certainly an important role of negative argumentation on in- 
feriority of the Son of God in Arius himself, which will be investigated 
together with the Orthodox response. But there was a significant shift of the 
debate when the Anomeans (Aetius and Eunomius) started to spread their 
opinion that the essence of God can be known. Especially Eunomius was 
the one who skilfully argued on this claim and provoked the response of 
Basil of Caesarea and Gregory of Nyssa. There is no need here to describe 
the complete timeline of this phase of the discussion since we have many 
studies which explain well the sequence of writings,’ but for the purpose 
of this study, it seems necessary to recall the basic facts. 


The timeline of the discussion between Eunomius, Basil of 
Caesarea and Gregory of Nyssa 


Most of all, it is worth remembering that Eunomius and his teacher Ae- 
tius were not Arians in the strict sense. In their own lifetime, they were 
recognized as a separate group which was most radical since they claimed 
that the Son has the substance which is different and dissimilar with that of 


3 The most important of them is certainly: T. A. Kopecek, A History of Neo- 
Arianism, Cambridge 1979, pp. 299—543. Cf. also: M. DelCogliano, Basil of 
Caesarea's Anti-Eunomian Theory of Names, Leiden, Boston 2010, pp. 3-14. 


the Father. Therefore, they are rather Neo-Arians, and in their own times, 
they were also called Anomeans (from àvópotog - dissimilar). 

The first Anomean writing was Syntagmation by Aetius, but that text 
had a formal structure and was complicated; therefore, it was not popular 
and did not play any important role during the conflict.! Eunomius was a 
disciple and secretary of Aetius since the late 340s.° There is still a debate 
among scholars as to when the first work of Eunomius: Liber Apologeti- 
cus was created. We can assume that the most accurate date - 359 — was 
proposed by Thomas Kopecek, who also claimed that it was presented at 
the Council of Constantinople.$ However, both Basil and Gregory objected 
that Apology was never presented, but rather written, and Eunomius only 
claimed that he had presented it because he wanted to convince the readers 
that he provided answers to Orthodox arguments." 

Basil of Caesarea wrote his Contra Eunomium because the heteroousian 
doctrine significantly spread out after the success of the Council in 359. 
There is also a disagreement among scholars as regards the date of its 
creation. Having reconsidered various opinions, Mark DelCogliano claims 
that it was written after the accusation of Valens, and, therefore, the most 
probable date is 364 or 365.8 However, T. Kopecek points out that af- 
ter the Council in 359, the next Council in Constantinople accepted the 


4 Cf.L.R. Wickham, The Syntagmation of Aetius, JTS 19 (1968), pp. 533-537. 

Cf. M. DelCogliano, op. cit., p. 12. 

6 F Diekamp was the first who tried to establish the date on which Apology was 
written. He claimed that it was presented at the end of 360, when Eunomius 
was recalled by the gathering in Constantinople (F. Diekamp, Literargeschichtli- 
ches zu der Eunomianischen Kontroverse, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 18 (1909), 
pp. 1-13). T. Kopecek claimed that Apology was presented at the synod at 
Constantinople at 359, where Eunomius was as a deacon with his teacher Aetius 
(T.A. Kopecek, op. cit., pp. 299-306). In his edition of extant works of Euno- 
mius R. P. Vaggione claims that Apology was written in 360—361, because it 
must have been created before Basil's response in Contra Eunomium in 364 (R.P. 
Vaggione, Introduction, in: Eunomius, The Extant Works, New York 2002, 
p. IX). R. Willing also agrees on this date (R. Winling, Introduction, in: Grégoire 
de Nysse, Contre Eunome, SC 521, p. 28). 

7 Basil, Con. Eun., I, 2 (SC 299, pp. 149-157); Gregory of Nyssa, CE I, 61-66 
(GNO I, 43-45). 

8 Cf. M. DelCogliano, op. cit., p. 14. 
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homoiousian symbol of 359 and deposed all homoousian bishops, includ- 
ing Basil's mentor Eustachius of Sebasta, from offices. Those events prob- 
ably induced Basil to write Contra Eunomium, so taking into account the 
internal and external testimonies, T. Kopecek sets its date as 360 or 361.? 

The response of Eunomius was written after he had been expelled to the 
island of Naos in 370, where he started to work on his Apologia apologiae. 
Two books of the work were ready in the year of the death of Emperor 
Valens in 378.'° T. Kopecek suggests that Eunomius took advantage of the 
interregnum to attack his opponent.!! We are not sure whether this work 
contained two or even as many as five books,” but we have only fragments 
of the first three books, thanks to the quotations made by Gregory in his 
Contra Eunomium. 

At the end of 379, Anomeans began the missionary activity in the diocese 
of Gregory in Nyssa, and after he returned from the Council of Antioch 
in the autumn of 379, he encountered the successive spreading of their 
doctrine. Therefore, when Gregory gained access to the text of two books 
of Apologia Apologiae, he started to write the response as Basil died in 
379. The answer to the first book was published at the end of 380.9? The 
situation also alarmed Gregory of Nazianz, and, therefore, he presented his 
Theological Sermons between 14 of July and 24 of November 380.'* The 
second book of Gregory's Contra Eunomium was finished before May of 
381, because we know that he presented two completed books of his work 
to Gregory of Nazianz and Hieronymus.? In 381, Eunomius probably 
published the third book of Apologia Apologiae, and Gregory answered 
before 383.16 


9 Cf. T. A. Kopecek, op. cit., pp. 362-372. 

10 Cf. F. Diekamp, op. cit., pp. 9-10. 

11 Cf. T. A. Kopecek, op. cit., p. 441. 

12 Cf. ibid., p. 442. 

13 Cf. F. Diekamp, op. cit., p. 11. 

14 Cf. T.A. Kopecek, op. cit., p. 496. 

15 Cf. Hieronymus, De viris illustribus 128 (PL 23, 753 A). 

16 M. Cassin, Contre Eunome III: Introduction, in: Gregory of Nyssa: Contra Eu- 
nomium III. An English Translation with Commentary and Supporting Studies, 
Leiden, Boston 2014, pp. 4-5. 


The situation changed in 381, and after Theodosius's edicts against Eu- 
nomians in 383/394, the entire movement was outlawed." But Anomeans 
were still strong, especially in Antioch, where their rise began, and, 
therefore, in 386, John Chrysostom presented five speeches against their 
doctrines.!? After Eunomius’ death in 394, it slowly began to lose its cohe- 
siveness, and vanished, not only because of the death of its main figure, but 
also thanks to Emperor Theodosius, who was committed to strengthening 
Nicene Orthodoxy.” 


The status of research on negative theology and 
the problem of évépyeia in the 4th century 


Although since the late 1970s, scholars have recognized the importance 
of Eunomius, Basil the Great and Gregory of Nyssa to the understanding 
of the 4th century theological debate,” there was very little interest in the 
influence of the discussion on rapid development of Christian negative 
theology. The figure of Gregory of Nyssa was recognized as especially 
important, but there was but little recognition that his negative theology 
was shaped as the response to Eunomius. In her important book on nega- 
tive theology in the Platonic tradition, Deidre Carabine only briefly states 
that the negative theology of Gregory of Nyssa *cannot be divorced from 
complex theological background of the 4th century,"?! but she only men- 
tions the Arian conflict without any specification of the negative theology 
of Arius. Eunomius is also only mentioned and the author does not speak 
about the importance of the concept of God's activity as the way to the 
knowledge of his substance. 

Probably, the most extensive study on the topic was done by Raul Mort- 
ley, who in the second volume of his work From Word to Silence extensively 
discusses the use of the negative theology of Eunomius, Basil and Gregory of 


17 Cf. T.A. Kopecek, op. cit., p. 519. 

18 Cf. ibid., p. 529. 

19 Cf. ibid., pp. 542—543. Two sons of Theodosius: Arcadius and Honorius also 
continued their father's attitude towards Eunomians. 

20 Cf. M. DelCogliano, op. cit., p. 15. 

21 D. Carabine, The Unknown God. Negative theology in the Platonic Tradition: 
Plato to Eriugena, Eugene 1995, p. 234. 


Nyssa.? However, he concentrates his analysis of Eunomius on the logical 
problems of the language and shows that the Neo-Arian was in fact an active 
participant of the contemporary philosophical discussion on the meaning of 
negation, and in some cases, he was even a precursor of the late Neoplatonic 
discussion on positive and privative negation.” Although those problems are 
certainly present in Liber apologeticus, I would argue that they do not play 
the most important role in Eunomius' theology. Besides, it does not seem 
plausible to call somebody who claims that we can comprehend God's es- 
sence a negative theologian. An analysis of the structure of Eunomius’ work 
will show that the concept of the activity of God, which is generation of the 
Son, is far more important for him. If we look at negative theology from 
Gregory of Nyssa's point of view, we also see that the problem of évépyei 
has a more profound meaning for negative theology, since the claims made 
by Eunomius brought about his elaborate answer as to impossibility of 
knowing the substance of God by means of His activities.” 

Therefore, the problem of understanding évépyeia and its relation to 
ovoia is extensively discussed in the fourth chapter of this book. For- 
tunately, this topic has been lately a point of interest of scholars, and 
we have two important studies published by David Bradshaw? and 


22 It is also worth mentioning his very important article on the role of negative 
theology in Arius: R. Morley, Alien God in Arius, in: Platonism in the Late 
Antiquity, ed. S. Gersh, Ch. Kannengeisser, Notre Dame 1992, pp. 205-215. 

23 R. Mortley even states that: *...probably the best way to understand Eunomius 
would be to write a philological commentary on him, treating all his vocabulary 
as if it came from Proclus, Syrianus and Dexippus." (R. Mortley, From Word to 
Silence, vol. 2: Tbe Way of Negation, Christian and Greek, Bonn 1986, p. 147). 

24 R. Mortley's thesis on the negative theology of Basil the Great is rather con- 
troversial since he concludes that: “Basil’s negative theology is little more than 
an enhanced sense of the transcendent, or a form of piety." and he call it *the 
negative theology of the amateur” (op. cit., p. 170). He has a higher opinion 
on the the negative theology of Gregory of Nyssa (op. cit., p. 171), but he also 
states that: “There is no science of negation in Gregory" (op. cit., p. 191). 

25 D. Bradshaw, Aristotle East and West. Metaphysics and the Division of Christen- 
dom, Cambridge 2004. The publishing of this book provoked a wide discussion 
on the problem of Divine activities, especially in Orthodox circles, since the 
doctrine of energies is the core of Orthodox theology, cf. C. Schneider, Beyond 
Agnostisism and Pantheism, in: Divine Essence and Divine Energies, ed. C. 
Athanasopoulos, C. Schneider, Cambridge 2013, pp. 9-13. 


Jean-Claude Larchet.?5 The study of D. Bradshaw shows well the philo- 
sophical background and development of évépyeia, but he only briefly 
mentions the importance of the claims of Eunomius, and, therefore, he 
seems to underestimate Gregory's response.”” The book by Jean-Claude 
Larchet, on the other hand, more widely discusses Christian sources and 
the obvious fact that for the Church Fathers, the problem of évépyeiu was 
the exegesis of the Holy Scripture rather than exploration of philosophical 
sources.?? Hence, although both studies seem to give a complete view of 
the topic, none of them recognizes Eunomius' dual theology. Thus, we 
found it important to present more broadly both sources of the tradition 
in the first part of the fourth chapter of this study to provide a background 
for the understanding of Eunomius's methods. The most important figure 
of the discussion of évépyei is of course Aristotle since he invented the 
term and used it for the first time to describe the activity of God. Although 
D. Bradshaw's study is very profound in presenting Aristotle's ideas, it 
is also worth mentioning a very important book by Johnathan Beere in 
which he proposes a new interpretation of évépyew in Metaphysics.” 


Terminological remarks 


Before we go any further, we must make some remarks on the terminology 
the reader will encounter throughout this study. Especially, in the case of 
évépyeia, we face the problem of a proper translation which would render 
the full signification of the term. Johnathan Beere points out that there is no 
English term or phrase that describes the meaning of évépyeia. In the case of 
Aristotle, there are two traditional translations of this term: *actuality" and 
*activity."?? The problem was also recognized by the scholars who studied 


26 J.-C. Larchet, La théologie des énergies divines. Des origines à saint Jean 
Damascène, Paris 2010. 

27 Cf. D. Bradshaw, op. cit., pp. 156-161. 

28 I find the chapter discussing the usage of évépysia in the Septuagint and New 
Testament especially important (op. cit., pp. 83-93). 

29 J. Beere, Doing and Being. An Interpretation of Aristotle’s “Metaphysics Theta", 
Oxford 2009. 

30 Cf. J. Beere, op. cit., p. 159. D. Bradshaw also makes a similar remark, cf. 
Aristotle East and West, op. cit., pp. 14-15. 
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the works of Eunomius and the Cappadocians. It is sometimes rendered in 
a Latin transliteration as *energy" or in translations as *action" or *activ- 
ity." But it seems that currently in the studies concerning the thought of 
Aristotle and Christian writers, the term “activity” has been recognized as 
the most proper; however, it does not convey the full depth of the Greek 
original.?! Nevertheless, in our study, apart from Greek évépyeia, “activity” 
will be consistently used. 

Another terminological remark concerns a more general problem of un- 
derstanding and naming negative theology. Many scholars use the term 
ånógao describing the negative theology of early Christian authors such 
as Clement of Alexandria or Gregory of Nyssa.” The case of the latter 
is significant since for Gregory of Nyssa, the term ånópao has mainly a 
positive meaning and refers to something “clear,” *determined."? This is in 
accord with what D. Carabine claims in her book on negative theology. 
She points out that until Proclus and development of the negative language 
in the 5th century, we cannot properly speak about apophatic theology. 
Earlier occurrences of the negative language could be seen as a simple 
negation or privation (otépnoic, àpaípsoic). In the writings of Proclus, es- 
pecially in the rigorous analysis of the First Hypothesis of Parmenides, 
he established ànóqacig as the method of negative theology.?^ Therefore, 


31 In his translation of the extant works of Eunomius, R. P. Vaggione uses the 
term “action” (e.g. LA 20, 8, in: Eunomius, The Extant Works, p. 58). In their 
translation of Basil's Contra Eunomium Mark DelCogliano and Andrew Radde- 
Gallvitz propose to use *activity" (St. Basil of Cesarea, Against Eunomius, 
Washington 2011, p. 77). When commenting on the translation of évépyeta in 
the works of Gregory of Nyssa, Giulio Maspero says: *Following Daniélou, it 
would seem that the best choice for translating évépyeia is ‘activity’ rather than 
*energy'." (G. Maspero, Trinity and Man. Gregory of Nyssa *Ad Ablabium", 
Leiden, Boston, 2007, p. 39). 

32 In the case of Clement, it can be seen in the very title of Fiska Hagg’s book: 
Clement of Alexandria and tbe Beginnings of Christian Apopbaticism, Oxford 
2014. In the case of Gregory, the use of the term is very common cf. e.g. 
M. Ludlow, Gregory of Nyssa, Ancient and (Post)modern, Oxford 2007, p. 232; 
M. Larid, Gregory of Nyssa and the Grasp of Faith. Union, Knowledge, and 
Divine Presence, Oxford 2004, pp. 180; 198; 211 erc. 

33 Cf. G. Maspero, op. cit., p. 31. 

34 Cf. D. Carabine, op. cit., pp. 184—185. 
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although the use of the term *apophatic theology" is common, one must 
be alert and does not attribute apophatic theology in its fully grown version 
to those early authors. 


The problem of philosophical sources 


The last introductory problem concerning the figure of Eunomius and his 
opponents as well as all Christian writers is the extent to which they used 
Greek philosophy. This issue almost always provokes a debate between 
scholars concerning many Early Christian figures, but as regards the 4th 
century, it seems to be particularly complicated. As we will see, from both 
sides of the Arian debate, there were constant accusations of being a phi- 
losopher, logical chopper, technologos, etc. Both the Arians and the Ortho- 
dox certainly referred to a Greek legacy. A good example is the doctrine of 
Eunomius, who is the central figure in our investigation. Eunomius has been 
commonly perceived by scholars as a Neoplatonist.? During our discussion, 
we will see that this position may be challenged because of fundamental 
disagreements and rejection of the Neoplatonic doctrine which we find in 
Eunomius and this is best seen in the crucial problem of the activity of God. 
He strongly opposed the view that any activity of God could be identified 
with the substance. The claim that was made already by Aristotle, but in 
the strongest manner confirmed by Plotinus in his theory of two activities. 
But this does not mean that he rejected philosophical teaching as such. 
He, for example, quotes and accepts the definition of time from Timaeus?? 
because it well serves his purpose at this stage of demonstration, but some 
chapters later reject the notion of a receptacle as pagan and foolish.?/ This 
is of course only an example, but if we try to estimate Eunomius' attitude 


35 The most significant opinion on the matter was presented by R. Mortley, who 
stated: “Eunomius’ philosophy has its roots in the Greek philosophy of the pe- 
riod: it makes for more use of Neoplatonic logic than does Patristic philosophy 
in general." (R. Mortley, op.cit., p. 138). Similar although less strong claims 
were made by: J. Danielou, Eunome l'Arien et I’ exégése néo-platonicienne du 
Cratyle, in: Revue des études grecques, 69, 1956, p. 428; B. Sesbué, Introduc- 
tion to l'Apologie d’Eunome, SC 305, pp. 191-195; A. Meredith, Studies in the 
Contra Eunomium of Gregory or Nyssa, Oxford 1972, pp. 62-72. 

36 Cf. LA 10, 5-6 (Vaggione pp. 44-45). 

37 Cf. LA 16, 4—6 (Vaggione, pp. 52-53). 
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towards Greek Philosophy on the basis of his texts, we must conclude that 
he felt free to use some of the doctrines while rejecting others. 

Therefore, this is not the problem of which philosophical writings he 
knew, but rather how he used those which he had read and what was his 
purpose in any given passage. It seems that we may make similar claims 
with respect to other Christian writers who also freely used philosophy 
when it helped them to understand and explain the faith. Therefore, we 
entirely agree with Johannes Zachhuber's conclusion concerning the use of 
philosophical texts by Gregory of Nyssa. The main problem with Gregory 
is that he did not collect the excerpts of philosophical writings like Clem- 
ens and Eusebius, while at the same time, he was one of *the more philo- 
sophically minded Church Fathers.”** Thus, his writings are certainly full 
of echoes and references to philosophical sources which were incorporated 
in his system. But in the case of Gregory, as well as many other figures of 
the 4th century, we have very little data as to their philosophical education, 
and we remain uncertain whether he could have known certain works. 
As J. Zachhuber rightly notes: “uncertain does not mean non-existent. "? 
Therefore, if the writers we examine themselves freely used philosophical 
sources, any trace of resemblances suggests that they could have read a 
given philosophical work. Therefore, J. Zachhuber seems to be right in his 
claim that working on Gregory he will: *freely adduce parallels from late 
ancient philosophers without committing [himself] to the assumption that 
Gregory must have read any particular book.”*° Such a methodological 
assumption seems profitable, since it allows to concentrate on the thought 
of the discussed author, while recalling philosophical sources where they 
are necessary to understand the presented doctrine.*! 


38 J. Zachhuber, Human Nature in Gregory of Nyssa, Leiden, Boston 2014, p. 9. 

39 Ibid., p. 11. 

40 Ibid., p. 12. 

41 It must be noted that some of the works of philosophers were more available 
and more common. Among those were surely those which were also widely used 
in philosophical schools of the period. The list of such works used in curricula 
was presented by A.C. Lloyd, cf., Tbe Anatomy of Neoplatonism, Oxford 1990, 
pp. 4-6. 
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1. The origins of Christian Negative 
Theology 


1.1 The ambiguity of the Holy Scripture concerning the 
knowledge of God 


God reveals Himself in the Old Testament, tells Abraham and Moses who 
He is, and what He demands. God also gives His law and orders how He 
should be worshiped. In other words, God makes Himself known to man, 
while His nature remains hidden. It is often revealed in symbols: He is 
present in the burning bush, in the cloud, and the pillar of fire, but those 
are merely symbols which reveal His power and glory, while at the same 
time, they somehow hide the mysterious essence of God. This fact was 
recognized and widely commented on by the Church Fathers. They paid 
special attention to the figure of Moses, who was closest to seeing God's 
nature since “the Lord used to speak to Moses face to face, as a man speaks 
to his friend." (Ex 33: 11). However, in other passages, the Book of Exodus 
clearly states that he was unable to see the face of God. During the two 
encounters with God on Mount Sinai, he sees only the cloud (24: 15-18), 
and to the demand of Moses, God answers that *you cannot see my face; 
for man shall not see me and live." (Ex 33-20) Therefore, hidden in a cleft 
of rock, he sees only the back of God who passes by (Ex 33: 17-23). As 
we will see, those verses played a very important role in the evolution of 
Christian mysticism and they were used especially by Gregory of Nyssa to 
show incomprehensibility of God. For the Church Fathers, however, the 
knowledge of God is never a theoretical issue. Knowing God rather means 
being closer to him and ascending the mystical path. Man cannot worship 
God of whom he knows nothing. So the first step always belongs to God, 
who reveals Himself to man. It is very significant that in the Old Testament 
all the greatest revelations took place before great journeys. In the case of 
Abraham, it was going out of the Chaldean city of Ur (Gen 12: 1-4). In the 
case of Israel, it was going out of Egypt. Abraham heard the voice of God, 
and Moses saw the burning bush and heard the voice. A revelation of God 
always provokes one to leave the place and go forward. Along the road, 
man gets closer to God and step by step his knowledge of God goes deeper. 
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But the road never ends in seeing God face to face. He reveals Himself, 
invites to know Him better, but still remains unknown. 

One of the strongest negative statements of the Old Testament is linked 
with the struggle for monotheism. God has a transcendent nature and, 
therefore, there is a strong prohibition of making any image of Him.? The 
God of Israel is so different from pagan idols that there could be no likeness 
between Him and those idols. Therefore, any representation of God could 
be misleading and give a false image of His nature. God stays beyond any 
human imagination and thought, and his ways and thoughts are far remote 
from man. (Is 55: 8-9.) There is no one like God in His Holiness.? On the 
one hand, God reveals Himself, but on the other, He stays beyond any like- 
ness to any other concept of God which can appear in human imagination. 
Therefore, the Old Testament leaves the question of knowing God open. 
On the one hand, Israel was aware of God's presence and care, but on the 
other, closeness to God was reserved for some figures, and even they were 
unable to see Him face to face. God, then, despite all what He revealed, 
will remain the “hidden God,” who hides His face to man.** 

The New Testament brings almost the same ambiguity of knowing and 
the lack of knowledge of God. However, this dialectic approach is ex- 
pressed in a new manner. The incarnation of Christ is the only source of 
true knowledge of God. Since “no one has ever seen God,” any cognition 
is possible by “the only Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, He has 
made him known.” (J 1: 18)* The revelation brought by the Incarnated is 
limited, and the nature of God will always be hidden since He “dwells in 
unapproachable light, whom no man has ever seen or can see” (1 Tim 6: 
16). So the human nature of Christ reveals and also in some aspect hides 
the nature of God, and the true vision of God which is non-symbolic and 
direct is reserved to the afterlife. St Paul points it out very clearly in a pas- 
sage of 1 Corinthians: “For now we see in a mirror, darkly; but then face 


42 Ex 4: 6, 20: 23; Deut 4: 15, 5: 8-10, and Lev 26:1. See also, D. Carabine’s com- 
ment on the topic, op. cit., p. 198. 

43 I Sam 2: 2; Hos 11: 9 and Ex 15: 11. 

44 For all references of *hidden God" and its meaning in the Old Testament, 
cf. S.E. Balentine, Tbe Hidden God, Oxford 1993, pp. 49-79. 

45 On the impossibility of seeing the Father, see also J 6: 46; 1 J 4: 12. 
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to face: now I know in part; but then shall I know fully even as also I was 
fully known." (1 Cor 13: 12). All human desires and longings to know 
God will be achievable in the afterlife, and it is the essence of the reward 
for the faithful. 

St Paul also writes about God's knowledge of the Greeks. The fragment 
of the Letter to Romans is so important that it needs a more in-depth analy- 
sis, since, as we will see, it will reappear in the discussion on the activities 
of God. The Greeks achieved the knowledge of God which is sufficient to 
admit that He should be worshiped. Since they did not do that, this knowl- 
edge is the reason of accusation. God manifested Himself to the Greeks 
(6 0góc yàp adtoic épavépoosv), but this was not the kind of revelation which 
was granted to Israel; it was not a voice that was heard or a symbol that 
was seen, but rather God showed Himself in His creation. 

“For the invisible things (&6pata) of him since the creation of the world are clear- 

ly seen (rowjuactw vootpeva), being perceived through the things that are made 

(mompaow).” (Rom 1: 20) 

This passage was always interpreted as admittance that man is able to have 
the knowledge of God thanks to natural reasons. The works of God are an 
explicit testimony of his divinity (8e16t™¢) and his everlasting power (ditS10¢ 
adtod Sivapic). So the only things to be known are God's attributes, which 
can give some insight of who He is, but they do not show his essence. As we 
shall see, this point will become very important for Clement of Alexandria 
and later for the 4th-century discussion on the knowledge of God, because 
St Paul himself admits that the knowledge of God is the knowledge of what 
comes from him and not of his nature. 

A second important topic of this passage, which will be present in the 
Arian controversy, is the relation of the knowledge of God to the ability 
to worship Him. The Greeks possessed enough knowledge to praise the 
glory of God, and St Paul accused them of not doing so; moreover, they 
kept that knowledge to themselves (Rom 1: 18). They deserved the wrath 
of God because “knowing God (yvétes tov 0£óv), they glorified him not as 
God, neither gave thanks..." (1: 21). For the Apostle, the relation between 
the knowledge of and worshiping God goes both ways. The knowledge of 
God should lead to worship, but a lack of such worship also has disastrous 
consequences for further knowledge. That is why their reasoning became 
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vain and their hearts were darkened.^6 Since their knowledge did not make 
them worship true God, instead of being wise they became foolish, because 
they continued to worship idols. In the eyes of St Paul, this simply meant 
that they *exchanged the truth of God for a lie." (Rom 1: 25) This pas- 
sage, thus, clearly shows that for the Apostle the link between knowledge 
and worship is fundamental and the two are never separated, which will 
be seen in the discussion on the troublesome Anomean question of whether 
*You worship what you know, or what you do not know." Therefore, 
Neo-Arian accusations of the Orthodox were of much greater importance 
than we would admit from the present perspective, and the participants in 
the polemic certainly could refer their discussion to the Bible, which shows 
the topic in such light. 

The question of the possibility of knowing God can be seen as the ques- 
tion of the limits of knowledge. God can be known to some extent, and 
such knowledge is indispensable for worshiping and reaching God. On the 
other hand, it is also evident that man with his limited powers of intellect 
cannot know God as much as he wants to. The texts of the Old and New 
Testament leave the question open. Christian writers, who search the Bible 
for answers to the question whether the knowledge of God is possible, may 
have found answers confirming both positions. The Holy Scripture contains 
the knowledge of God, who reveals Himself while at the same time provides 
very strong evidence of his incomprehensibility. 


1.2 Philo of Alexandria - transcendence and negative 
theology 


The writings of Philo of Alexandria are among the earliest examples of 
using negative theology as the primary way of speaking of God. Although 
his doctrine was based on the Pentateuch in the Septuagint version com- 
mented in the spirit of Platonic philosophy, his influence was not significant 
for the Jewish or pagan tradition. His writings, however, were crucial to 
Christian theology, and his influence is especially seen in the development 


46 Rom 1: 21. Ar’ suatawOnoav £v toig ówXAoytopoig aùtõv, koi &okoríc0n 1 
GOvVETOS atv kapóía. 
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of the Alexandrian patristic tradition." Moreover, there is a resemblance 
between Philo's account of creation of the universe and early Arian claims 
on the created character of the Logos,*? and we also must remember that 
Gregory of Nyssa himself found a quotation from Philo in Second Apology 
by Eunomius.*? 

The fundamental statement of Philo's philosophy is the identification 
of the Platonic One with the God of the Old Testament.?? Here, for the 
first time in Ancient tradition, we observe speaking about the God of the 
Scripture in the language of philosophy. The God of the Scripture is the 
Creator of the Universe, and the act of creation of this kind was unknown 
to Greek philosophy, which saw the Universe as eternal. For Philo, the 
Creator is completely different and separated from the creations, and to 
emphasize his entirely different nature, he presents God as the only Uncre- 
ated (dyévytoc) being. This distinction underlies the criticism of idolatry, 
because being creations, the Sun and the stars could no longer be treated 
as having the divine power and causing the events on Earth.?! God is also 
naturally the sole agent, and in relation to Him, the creations are always 
passive and receptive.? God is then unlike any idols and, therefore, cannot 


47 The treatises of Philo were preserved thanks to Christians not Jews. (A. Louth, 
The Origins of Christian Mystical Tradition from Plato to Denys, Oxford 2007, 
p. 17). The fact that his doctrine was not acknowledged in the Jewish theology 
shows that Philo was probably a representative of a minority of the Alexandrian 
Jewish community (D. Carabine, op. cit., p. 195). 

48 Cf. H. A. Wolfson, Philosophical Implications of Arianism and Apollinarianism, 
DOP, vol. 12 (1958), p. 11. 

49 Cf. CE IM, 5, 24 (GNO II, 168, 11-18). 

50 Eric Osborn notes that Philo’s understanding of God resembles monism of Eu- 
dorus of Alexandria, who understood the One as the basis for all beings, and 
because it is the only principle of all it is beyond any properties (E. Osborn, 
Clement of Alexandria, Cambridge 2005, p. 114). 

51 Spec. I, 13, 1-3. “Some have supposed that the sun and moon and the other 
stars were gods with absolute powers and ascribed to them the causation of all 
events” (Colson/Whitaker, vol. 7, pp. 106-107). 

52 Cher. 77 “What deadlier foe to the soul can there be than he who in his vainglory 
claims to himself that which belongs to God alone? For it belongs to God to act 
(Srov uèv 61) 000 tò moiiv), and this we may not ascribe to any created being. 
What belongs to the created is to suffer (iS1ov 88 yevntod tò náoygw)" (Colson/ 
Whitaker, vol. 2, pp. 54-55). 
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be cognized like gods made by humans. So, naturally, the only Uncreated 
must be incomprehensible: “The Unoriginated [&yévyntoc] resembles noth- 
ing among created [yéveotc] things, but so completely transcends them that 
even the swiftest understanding falls far short of apprehending Him and ac- 
knowledges its failure.”*? The God of the Scripture is, then, not only unlike 
anything in the sensible world, but he also resists any likeness, comparison, 
or similitude. He cannot be perceived by sense and intellect: 
*Do not however suppose that the Existent [óv] which truly exists is 
[koxoXappávec0oi] apprehended by any man; for we have in us no organ by which 
we can envisage it, neither in sense, for it is not perceptible by sense, nor yet in 
mind [vodc]. So Moses the explorer of nature which lies beyond our vision [de181], 
Moses who, as the divine oracles tell us, entered into the darkness [yvógoc] (Exodus 
20:21), by which figure they indicate existence [oooía] invisible and incorporeal, 
searched everywhere and into everything in his desire to see clearly and plainly 
Him, the object of our much yearning, who alone is good. And when there was 
no sign of finding aught, not even any semblance [ioo] of what he hoped for, 
in despair of learning from others, he took refuge with the Object of his search 


Itself and prayed in these words: ‘Reveal Thyself to me that I may see Thee with 
knowledge (Exodus 33:13)."5* 


Despite man's effort God stays beyond our capabilities; He is without form 
since He is incorporeal and His substance is invisible. Getting closer to Him 
means entering into darkness. Philo exploits Moses's ascend onto Mount 
Sinai, which will be later so important to Christian tradition, especially for 
Gregory of Nyssa. As Jean Daniélou points out, the exegesis of Moses's 
ascend shows that the Holy Scripture remains the basis for Philo, but he 
explains the words of the Bible using a philosophical language.? Philo says 
that the substance (óvoía) is incomprehensible (&katéAnmtoc), and all the 
powers of the human soul are not enough to grasp Him.*® Finally, man 
can only gain the highest form of knowledge which is: *to apprehend that 
the God of real Being is apprehensible by no one [ükatóAxrtoc] and to see 
precisely this, that He is incapable of being seen (&6patog).”*” 


53 Som., I, 184 (Colson/Whitaker, vol. 5, pp. 394-395); see also Cong. 133-34 
(Colson/Whitaker, vol. 4, pp. 526-527). 

54 Mut. 7-8 (Colson/Whitaker, vol. 5, pp. 144-147). 

55 Cf. J. Daniélou, Philo of Alexandria, tr. J.G. Colbert, Cambridge 2014, p. 115. 

56 Cf. Post. 13-14 (Colson/Whitaker, vol. 2, pp. 334-337). 

57 Post. 15 (Colson/Whitaker, vol. 2, pp. 336-337). 
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Despite claims of absolute incomprehensibility of God's essence, Philo 
also says that we can know Him thanks to his actions as the Creator and 
Governor of the Universe. Here, we encounter one of the most difficult frag- 
ment of his doctrine — the teaching of the Powers (Svvdpeic).°* The substance 
of God, transcendent and impossible to comprehend, is simultaneously 
present and recognizable in creations. Philo often speaks about two main 
powers: Kingly and Creative,” but he also mentions three other: Injunctive, 
Prohibitive, and Gracious.*? The structure of powers is hierarchical, and 
they play an important role in the ascent of the soul towards God, being at 
the same time subsequent levels of knowledge. When the faithful ascends 
towards God, he first encounters the prohibition of sin (Injunctive Power), 
then obedience of the Law (Prohibitive Power), and then repentance in the 
face of mercy (Gracious Power); next he acknowledges the sovereignty of 
God (Kingly Power); and he finally discovers creative love (Creative Power). 
The knowledge of God is, then, an essential part of Philo's doctrine, where 
the way of the Powers constitutes a positive way (small mysteries) and the 
knowledge of the cloud becomes a negative way (higher mysteries). But 
what the initiate really knows when he approaches those powers? Philo 
claims that this is not the knowledge of the powers themselves, which stay 
incomprehensible, like the essence of God, but rather of activities which 
are the effects of those powers. We can see it in the following fragment of 
De posteritate Caini: 

“This meant that all that follows in the wake of God is within the good man's 

apprehension (katoAnnté), while He Himself alone is beyond it (&katéAnmtos), 


beyond, that is, in the line of straight and direct approach, a mode of approach 
by which (had it been possible) His quality would have been made known; but 


58 Jean Daniélou (op. cit., pp. 116-117) underlines that for Philo, there are two 
ways of knowing God. First way depends on Gods actions as Creator and second 
is possible thanks to ideas (logos) which are given to the soul by illumination of 
Logos. The first one is more important to our study since it is deeply connected 
to the division between God's essence and his Powers, and activities and will be 
discussed in chapter 4. Daniélou also underlines that the teaching of the Powers 
of God stays the most difficult to interpret (op. cit., p. 117). 

59 Abr. 121 (Colson/Whitaker, vol. 6, pp. 62-63). 

60 All five of them are driven from symbolic explanation of the Arc of Covenant 
cf. Fug. 95-104 (F Colson/Whitaker, vol. 5, pp. 60-67). 

61 Cf. A. Louth, op. cit., pp. 21-25. 
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brought within ken by the powers that follow and attend Him; for these make evi- 
dent not His essence but His subsistence from the things which He accomplishes.” 


Philo then says clearly that the only outcome of man's effort is the knowl- 
edge of the subsistence (6nap&w) of God and that He is the Creator of the 
Universe.9 So, not knowing the Face of God, Moses knows *what is behind 
God" (Ex 30:23), and when God comes before him, he will know the wake 
(6nío011) of God. “Wake of God" is for Philo the symbol of what God's 
action establishes in the world. Despite the lack of clarity and symbolism of 
Philo's ideas for the first time, we can see how the division between essence 
and power is used to express the possibility of knowing God. There seems 
to be no separation between power and action yet, but in his discussion of 
powers, Philo clearly points out that they must be taken into account when 
we try to see the Creator and Governor of the Universe because otherwise 
we must admit that we can gain the knowledge of the essence of God, who 
stays incomprehensible. Powers, then, are necessary as a consequence of 
God's incomprehensibility, and as such, they seem to have a philosophical 
rather than biblical origin. Tracing differences between Philo and Clement 
of Alexandria, David T. Runia points out that for the former ó0vajug is a 
philosophical term *which allows the exegete to explain and expound activ- 
ity of God as it is manifested in creation and humanity.” So the primary 
function of Philo's use of the concept of power is to secure incomprehen- 
sibility of God's essence rather than to open up the possibility of knowing 
it. As we shall see, when discussing the meaning of this concept in Clement 
of Alexandria, Philo's claims on the remoteness and unknowability of God 
are much more radical than those of his Christian successor, who was so 
profoundly influenced by him. 


62. Post. 169 (Colson/Whitaker, vol. 2, pp. 428-429). 

63 Post. 166-167 (Colson/Whitaker, vol. 2, pp. 426-427). 

64 D. T. Runia, Clement of Alexandria and the Philonic Doctrine of the Divine 
Power(s), VCh, vol. 58, no. 3 (Aug. 2004), p. 275. The author also shows that 
although Philo is primarily an exegete, in Pentateuch, which he comments, the 
term óóvojugc is almost non-existent and Septuagint uses ioyvc (strength) rater to 
describe metaphorical expressions on the strength of God's hand. While Philo 
refers only to Pentateuch, Clement of Alexandria quotes various texts from 
the Psalms and the New Testament, which shows a more biblical character of 
Clement’s 66vajuc (Ibid., p. 260). 
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1.3 The apologetic usage of negative theology 
in the 2nd century 


The Bible's ambiguity on whether we can know God is still present in the 
2nd century AD. However, the defence of the Christian religion in the Ro- 
man Empire brought about a new background to it. Apologists must face 
pagan religions and answer serious accusations of atheism, immorality, and 
even cannibalism. Since Romans refuted anything that was new, including 
new religions, Christian writers try to argue that Christianity is nothing 
new. The only possible way to do it was to find something in ancient pagan 
cultures that could be seen close to Christian beliefs. As Benedict XVI notes, 
Christians did not see any connection between Christianity and pagan re- 
ligions, but they saw such a link in philosophy.9 In a way, such connec- 
tion was obvious since, as we have seen above, St Paul himself suggested 
that Greek philosophers found God by means of reason. Their fault was 
only not giving worship and thanks to such Deity. However, showing that 
Christianity was a philosophy was not enough - it was presented as the 
only true philosophy. St Justin Martyr is probably the best example of such 
argumentation. He claims without hesitation that Christianity is *the only 
sure and useful philosophy.” As A.J. Droge points out, the background of 
this claim could be found in the writings of various Greek philosophers of 
his time, who viewed philosophy after Aristotle as the history of corruption 
and decay. Posidonius of Apamea claimed that philosophy was given to 
humans by gods in primordial times, but later became corrupt and lost its 
unity by splitting into various schools.*/ But the most interesting similar- 
ity can be found in Numenius of Apamea, who not only viewed himself 
as the restorer of the dogmatic teaching of the Platonic Academy, which 


65 Benedict XVI shows the unity of theology and philosophy in early Christianity, 
which is so deep that it could be seen even in Christian art. Cf. Benedict XVI, 
The Nature and Mission of Theology, tr. Adrian Walker, San Francisco 1995, 
pp. 13-16. 

66 Dial. 8, 1, 4-6 (PTS 47, p. 84; tr. Halton, p. 15). 

67 Cf. A.J. Droge, Self-definition vis-à-vis the Graeco-Roman World, in: Cambridge 
History of Christianity, vol. 1. Origins to Constantine, ed. M.M. Mitchell, E.M. 
Young, Cambridge 2008, p. 235. A.J. Droge also sees the same idea in Antiochus 
of Ascalon. 
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was abandoned by Plato's successors, but also argued for the barbarian 
sources of philosophy (especially Platonism and Pythagoreanism). The true 
philosophy of Plato can be restored only by tracing it back to Pythagoras 
and from Pythagoras to the most ancient barbarians.‘ Numenius precedes 
Justin in claims of the origins of philosophy in Pentateuch asking: *What 
is Plato but Moses speaking Attic Greek?"9? Justin similarly claims that 
Plato took many ideas from Moses, especially on evil, fate, free will, and 
on the creation of the universe.^' He even found in Pentateuch the teaching 
about the triad of gods which was in a sense Trinitarian.” Christian teach- 
ing is then something older than all the Greek writers who ever lived.” It 
is also described as the restored philosophy of ancient times unfolded by 
various philosophical schools which deviated from the truth. Justin shows 
this clearly when he recounts his philosophical journey through various 
schools (Stoic, Peripatetic, Pythagorean, and Platonist), which ended in his 
conversion to Christianity — the true philosophy."* 

It is significant that Platonism of young Justin, which could be seen in 
the famous scene of meditation by the sea, was corrected by the old man 
who used Moses and prophets, but the young Platonic was converted to 
Christianity, not Judaism.” Christianity is truer than philosophy not only 
because it is older, but it is founded on true revelation of Christ whose teach- 
ing contains the true knowledge of God. Justin describes the Incarnation of 
Christ as theophany and epiphany, and also transforms some pagan models 
to describe it.” Without doubt, he wants to show the Incarnated as the one 
who reveals and teaches the true knowledge of God that is proclaimed by 
Christians. Therefore, Justin, as well as other Apologists, claimed that the 


68 Ibid., p. 236. 

69 Clement of Alexandria, Strom. I, 150, 4. Ti yap got [TAóxov fi Movofig àrtuciGov 
(SC 30, p. 153; tr. ANF vol. 2, p. 334). 

70 1 Apol. 44, 1 (Minns/Parvis, pp. 192-193). 

71 Ibid. 59, 1-5 (Minns/Parvis, pp. 232-233). 

72. Cf. A.J. Droge, p. 234. 

73 1 Apol. 23, 1 (Minns/Parvis, pp. 138-139). 

74 Justin, Dial. 2, 6, 36-43 (PTS 47, p. 73; tr. Halton, pp. 6-7). 

75 Cf. A.J. Droge, op. cit., p. 231. 

76 Cf. C.H. Talbert, The Development of Christology during the First Hundred 
Years, Leiden, Boston 2011, pp. 21-22. Justin Christology is also often perceived 
as “an appropriation of the Stoic logos thought” (pp. 98-99). 
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knowledge of God is possible and was very careful not to rely too much 
on using negative terms in showing how Christians know Him. Such an 
approach could be seen already in the Letter to Diognetus, where Christ 
is presented as the one who provides the knowledge of God: *For, who of 
men at all understood before His coming what God is?"" Arguing against 
the accusations that Christians are atheists, Justin claims that it was Christ 
who taught them the true worship of true God.” 

Nevertheless, there is one place where negative theology seemed to be 
indispensable. It helped to distinguish the true Christian God from the false 
pagan gods, which often appears in a wider perspective of the accusation 
that Christians are atheists and negative theology is used in the writings 
of Apologists almost exclusively in this context.” The same accusation of 
atheism is for Justin not only an occasion to indicate Christ as the source of 
the knowledge of God, but also so-called Christian *atheism" is in fact the 
rejection of pagan deities, who are corruptible and in need of man's care. 
On the contrary, the Christian God does not need any material offerings 
and is “called by no proper name."*? Justin repeats this statement in Second 
Apology, but this time the lack of the proper name of God is derived from 
the fact that he is unbegotten: 


*However, the Father of all has no given name, since he is unbegotten. For who- 
ever is addressed by some name has as older than him the one who gave him the 


77 Ep. ad Diog. 8, 1 (SC 33, pp. 70-71; tr. ANF, vol. 1, p. 28). 

78 Justin, 1 Apol. 13, 3 (Minns/Parvis, pp. 110-111); 23, 2 (pp. 136-137). 

79 D.W. Palmer underlines that the proper understanding of the usage of negative 
theology in the writings of Apologists of the 2nd century is possible only with 
regard to the goals of their works and claims: *When modern scholars have 
given attention to the apologists' use of negative theology, they have frequently 
fitted it into a systematic framework, which is not in keeping with the method 
and purpose of the apologists themselves" (Atheism, Apologetic, and Negative 
Theology in the Greek Apologists of the Second Century, V Ch, vol. 37, no. 3 
(Sep. 1983), p. 236). R. Mortley challenges Palmer's opinion. He argues that 
Justin the Martyr's theology confirms that negative theology was not limited to 
refuting the false pagan gods, but also had a more systematic formulation (cf. 
R. Mortley, From Word to Silence, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 33-34). 

80 1 Apol. 10,1, 6. tà undevi óvópatt Oet xoXovpévo (Minns/Parvis, pp. 96-98; 
tr. ANE, vol. 1, p. 165). 
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name. But ‘father’ and ‘god’ and ‘creator’ and ‘lord’ and ‘master’ are not names, 
but appellations derived from his beneficence and works.”*! 


Thus Justin claims that those words are mere expressions (npoopticeio), 
and they rather describe the deeds and works of God (t@v ednotidv koi 
tov épyov). What is interesting in the context of the Arian controversy is 
that Justin clearly thinks that the term *unbegotten" has a strong negative 
meaning. The name “Christ” also refers to the one who is unknown: 
“This name also has an unknown meaning, just as the designation ‘god’ is not 


a name but a notion implanted in the nature of human beings about something 
difficult to set forth.”* 


Such a negative statement that name “Christ” has in fact an unknown 
significance (&yv@otov onpaoíav) is rather surprising when formulated by 
one of the Apologists, who want to defend the truth and fullness of Chris- 
tian revelation. Although man cannot know its significance, it is somehow 
implanted in human nature as an opinion (&uvto¢ Ti púosi tv à&vOpimnov 
666a). Therefore, it is not of human origin and this opinion could be seen as 
an earlier formulation of the theory of names, which was the key doctrine 
of Anomeans during the Arian controversy. 

It is not clear whether Justin builds negative theology here, or simply 
wants to refute the accusations aimed at Christian beliefs, but we can ob- 
serve a similar pattern in the writings of other Apologists.? Tatian argues 
that God is neither visible nor comprehensible by human skill, and he 
has no name; therefore, the Apologist is not willing to worship anything 
which is created by God (stars, elements), or by man (idols).?^ The most 
systematic rejection of the accusation that Christians were atheists was 


81 2 Apol. 5(6), 1, 1-2, 3. "Ovopa dé t t&vvov Tatpi 0£16v, åyevvýto Svtt, oK Éotw: 
à yàp av kai S6vopa tt npocayopeónta, TpecPUtEpov Éyei tòv O£uevov Tò Svopa. TO 
68 natr)p kai 026g Kai KTÍOTNG kai KUPLOG xai ÕEONÓTNG ODK OVOLATA EOTLV, GAN’ EK 
TOV EvTOLIAV Kai TOV Epywv Tpooprosic (Minns/Parvis, pp. 284—285). 

82 2 Apol. 5(6), 3, 5-8. Svopa kai adtd Tepiéyov &yv@otoV onpaoíav, Sv TPdTOV kai 
TÒ Osòc npocayópevua ODK Övouá &ottv, GAAG Tpaypatos ðvosënyńtov EL@vtOS TH 
vost TOV àvOpornov 666a (Minns/Parvis, pp. 286-287). 

83 J.R. Lyman sees the similarities in stressing God's otherness in Justin and Ire- 
naeus, cf. Christology and Cosmology: Models of Divine Activity in Origen, 
Eusebius, and Athanasius, Oxford 1993, p. 26. 

84 Tatian, Or. ad Graec. 4, 1-3 (PTS 43/44. p. 13; tr. ANE, vol. 2, p. 66). 
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presented by Athenagoras in his Plea for the Christians. He divides the 
answer to the charge into the consideration of theoretical and practical 
atheism. For him the charge of atheism is irrational since Christians dis- 
tinguish God from matter and thus it can only be seen by reason.** In such 
claims, Christians are in agreement with the philosophers, chiefly Pythago- 
ras, who said that God was an *ineffable number," and Plato, who also 
thought that the maker of the universe had been uncreated God.*' Such 
God must be perceived as *uncreated, impassible and indivisible; therefore, 
not consisting of parts.”** Rejecting the accusations of practical atheism, 
he uses standard arguments that Christians do not worship idols because 
they are creations made by man. He also makes a distinction between the 
statues of gods and gods themselves, and claims that the gods of myths are 
perishable and, therefore, they cannot really exist.? The gods worshiped 
by the Greeks are corporeal and, therefore, they have humanlike passions 
(such as anger and desires), whereas true God is incorporeal and free from 
passions.” Athenagoras also uses the Stoic belief of final conflagration of 
all things, which results in the destruction of all material deities. As D.W. 
Palmer points out “negative theology is used to counter not only the gods 
of Greek myth, but also the philosophical interpretations of myth and Stoic 
religious philosophy."?! The most interesting use of negative theology in the 
context of any possible knowledge of God is that of Theophilus of Antioch, 
who addressed his apology to pagan Autolycus. He asked Theophilus to 
describe to him God in whom he believes; therefore, he starts his discussion 
with the presentation of the Christian idea of deity. True God can be seen 
only by the man whose soul is pure, and the eyes of the soul can see only 


85 Libellus pro christianis 4-12. (SC 379, pp. 82-111). 

86 Libellus pro christianis 4, 1-2 (SC 379, pp. 82-84). 

87 Libellus pro christianis 6, 1-2 (SC 379, pp. 86-88). 

88 Libellus pro christianis 8, 3. (SC, 379, pp. 94—95; tr. ANE, vol 2, p. 132). Later 
on, in conclusion, he adds that: *It has been adequately shown by me that we 
are not atheists, since we believe in one God, uncreated, eternal, invisible, im- 
passible, incomprehensible and illimitable, comprehended by mind and reason 
alone..." (10, 1; SC, 379, pp. 100-101; tr. ANE, vol. 2, p. 133). 

89 Libellus pro christianis 19, 1-2 (SC 379, pp. 130-132). 

90 Libellus pro christianis 21, 1 (SC 379, pp. 138-139). 

91 D.W. Palmer, op. cit., p. 245. 
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when the man is free from sin and evil deeds.? God cannot be seen with 
the eyes of the flesh and, therefore, *the appearance of God is ineffable 
and indescribable."?? But seeing Him through the eyes of the soul does not 
provide any positive knowledge: *For in glory He is incomprehensible, in 
greatness unfathomable, in height inconceivable, in power incomparable, 
in wisdom unrivalled, in goodness inimitable, in kindness unutterable. "^ 
If there is any knowledge which is possible, it can only be based on what 
is derived from God. Thus, Theophilus writes: 

*For if I say He is Light, I name but His own work; if I call Him Word, I name 

but His sovereignty; if I call Him Mind, I speak but of His wisdom; if I say He 

is Spirit, I speak of His breath; if I call Him Wisdom, I speak of His offspring; if 

I call Him Strength, I speak of His sway; if I call Him Power, I am mentioning 

His activity (Sbvapw &áv etr, évépyeiav adtod A&yo); if Providence, I but mention 

His goodness; if I call Him Kingdom, I but mention His glory; if I call Him Lord, 

I mention His being judge; if I call Him Judge, I speak of Him as being just; if 

I call Him Father, I speak of all things as being from Him; if I call Him Fire, I but 


mention His anger."?* 


Theophilus then testifies that at this early stage of Christian reflection on 
God to know His nature is possible through His attributes. He also seems 
to suggest that even the attributes of God are only vaguely known to us. 
We rather know how an attribute is connected with the corresponding 
activity in created world. Saying that God is light we rather say something 
about how it is visible in His works, calling Him word means rather His 
sovereignty, etc. Among those attributes, we also find the Power of God 


92 Ad Autol. I, 2, 3 (SC 20, pp. 60-61). 

93 Ad Autol. I, 3, 2-3. tò uèv £ióoc tod Oeo Gpprtov Kai àvékopaotóv &ouv (SC 20, 
pp. 62-63; tr. ANE, vol. 2, p. 89). 

94 Ad Autol. I, 3, 4-6. 66£n yap otv dyópntoc, peyéðsi dxavóAnntog, Ovest 
ümepivóntoc, ioy0i àooykpuoc, copi óàooppípaotoc, àyaðocóvn GpiLNTOG, 
KoAonotia dvexduyyntoc (SC 20, pp. 62-63; tr. ANF, vol. 2, p. 89). 

95 Ad Autol. I, 3, 2, 6-13. si yàp qc adtov cino, notqua adtod Aéyo- ei Adyov sino, 
àpyr|v adtod Aéyca- voðv &àv cino, opóvrotv avdtod Aéyo-TvEedpLG sav eio, àvanvor|v 
abdtod Aéyo- cogiav éav sina, yévvnua adtod Aéyo- toyov &kv sina, xpóároc adTOD 
Aéyo- óóvapuv sav sino, évépyevav aùtoð Aéyo- npóvotav &àv sino, dya0oobvnv 
abdtod Aéy@: Baoistov &àv cino, 605av adtod Aéyo- KUPLOV £àv EITM, kpurT|v ADTOV 
éy@: KpiTI &àv sino, dSikatov adTOV Aéyo- Tatépa ùv cinw, TA TAVITA ODTOV 
Aéyo- mòp £àv stro, tv òpyùv adtod Aéyeo (SC 20, pp. 62-64; tr. ANF, vol. 2, 
pp. 89-90). 
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(S6vapic), which is known thanks to God's activity (évépyeia). Theophilus 
does not specify the kind of activity and does not explain what he means 
by this particular one. But it is important to note that like other enlisted 
attributes, activity is a comprehensible effect of the incomprehensible power 
of God. Theophilus repeats this in the fifth chapter and provides various 
metaphors to show that since human eyes cannot see the invisible God, He 
is beheld and perceived through His providence and works.’ Man cannot 
even look upon the Sun, so it is all the more difficult to see the glory of 
God.” However, it is possible indirectly, like the existence of the soul, which 
can be recognized only by seeing the movements of the body. Similarly, 
seeing a ship sailing in the sea, one presumes that there is somebody who 
steers her. The government of the world and providence of God are also 
compared to an earthly ruler who is not seen by everybody, but everybody 
presumes his existence by his laws, ordinances, forces, and statues.?? The 
Apologist also provides a very interesting metaphor of a pomegranate, 
which is composed of the rind containing many cells with seeds inside. In 
the same manner, the whole universe is like those seeds contained in the 
spirit of God. 
* As, therefore, the seed of the pomegranate, dwelling inside, cannot see what is 


outside the rind, itself being within; so neither can man, who along with the whole 
creation is enclosed by the hand of God, behold God.”” 


All those metaphors are presented to prove that direct cognition of God is 
impossible, but still we are able recognize Him vaguely by the effects of His 
works. In the next chapter, Theophilus describes the beauty and harmony 
of creation which is a visible testimony of the glory and greatness of God,!”° 
and after a short exposure of the need for believing in such great God who 
creates man, he passes to typical criticism of idolatry. It is worth mention- 
ing that he also attacks major Greek thinkers including Plato, Stoics, and 


96 Ad Autol. I, 5, 19-20. Apologist asks how Autolycus cannot admit the ex- 
istence of such God seeing his works and power: Tov õè 0góv od Boost od 
vog&ic0o1 dia Épyov Kai óvvápeov (SC 20, p. 68). 

97 Ad Autol. I, 5, 9-10 (SC 20, pp. 66-69). 

98 Ad Autol. I, 5, 6-8 (SC 20, p. 66). 

99 Ad Autol. I, 5, 10,14 (SC 20, p. 66; tr. ANF, vol 2, p. 90). 

100 Ad Autol. I, 6, 1-7, 1 (SC 20, pp. 70-73). 
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Epicureans. He claims that they were atheists and doing that he intends to 
defend Christians accused with the same charge.!?! 

D.W. Palmer notes that the use of negative theology by the Apologists of 
the 2nd century was significant, and its source was undoubtedly contempo- 
rary Middle Platonism, but at the same time, it was very selective.!? Their 
intention was not to give the systematic teaching about the nature of God 
and of how we can conceive it, but it rather served a particular purpose of 
defending Christianity. However, it is also noticeable that the difficulty of 
knowing God is contrasted with Christian Revelation. Thanks to the teach- 
ing of Jesus, this difficulty is overcome, and Christians not only know the 
truth about God but also know better how to worship Him and gain final 
happiness in the afterlife. There is yet another aspect which is important. 
The Apologists underlined that God's glory and greatness is visible in His 
creations and in the way they are governed by providence. Such reasoning 
which leads from the works of God to God Himself, from the creations to 
the Creator helped to distinguish Christian God from false gods. Even if 
pagans are unable to accept the Christian belief, they surely should conceive 
on philosophical ground that the harmony of the Universe leads to the ac- 
ceptance of its Maker and Governor. 


1.4 Clement of Alexandria - the unknown Father revealed 
in the Son of God 


In the writings of Clement of Alexandria, Christian theodicy was finally 
freed from the strictly apologetic context and acquired a more systematic 
shape. He, of course, wanted to preach the Gospel to the Greeks, but 
he intended to do it by making a methodical inquiry into the nature of 
God. Eric Osborn proposes to read Clement's understanding of God in the 
light of the prologue to the Gospel of John, especially verse 1:18,! which 
shows two aspects of God's nature. God was not seen by anyone; thus, 
He is unknown, but the Son of God made Him known to mankind. This 
verse not only raises the question of how God can be known, but states 


101 Ad Autol. Il, 4 (SC 20, pp. 102-104); III, 2, 6 (SC 20, pp. 206-208); III, 6 
(SC 20, pp. 214-216). 

102 Cf. D.W. Palmer, op. cit., pp. 251-252. 

103 Cf.E. Osborn, op. cit., pp. 111, 113. 
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strictly that He is unknown and can be revealed only by the Son of God. 
Therefore, the writings of Clement of Alexandria are important for our 
study since the question is raised in the context of the relationships of the 
Divine Persons and a distinction between theology and economy. Analys- 
ing Clement’s exegesis of J 17:21-26, Eric Osborn says that the Father of 
the Church speaks of God beyond God (the Father), God within God (the 
Son) and God beside God (the Son of God incarnated), and that he turns 
to philosophy in an attempt to shed some light onto the dilemma of one 
God being two Persons. ° 

The key to understanding Clement's use of negative theology is his ref- 
erence to the hypotheses of Plato's Parmenides and their explanation pre- 
sented by Middle Platonists. Parmenides is a dialogue with the reputation 
of being the most difficult to understand. However, there are two main 
hypotheses on the nature of the One in the second part of the dialogue. The 
first one is the principle of unity which transcends all plurality to such an 
extent that it refuses every predicate. We cannot even say of it that it ex- 
ists.! The second one is the unity of parts, which contains in it the “seeds of 
contraries — a principle which, if we grant it existence, proceeds to pluralize 
itself indefinitely in the universe of existent unities.”!°’ In the interpretation 
of Middle Platonists, those two hypotheses were seen as two Gods who are 
two main principles of reality. Fiskà Hagg says that there were three main 
thinkers who forged the Middle Platonic doctrine of the divine: Alcinous, 
Numenius, and Atticus, and that the latter is often regarded as the most 


104 Ibid., pp. 112-113. 

105 In the 5th century AD, Neoplatonic Proclus reported that there were four 
interpretations of Parmenides: two metaphysical and two logical (cf. H.A.S. 
Tarrant, Plato's First Interpreters, New York 2000, p. 185). This dialogue 
constantly focuses scholars' interest, and new interpretations are proposed. 
C.C. Meinwald mentions two common types of approach (Good-bye to the 
Third Man, in: Cambridge Companion to Plato, ed. R. Kraut, Cambridge 
1992, pp. 366-367). Recently, a new interpretation was proposed by Graham 
Priest (The Parmenides: a Dialetheic Interpretation, in: Plato, The Electronic 
Journal of the International Plato Society, 12, 2012, p. 1). 

106 Parm. 141 E-142 A (Hermann, pp. 124-125). 

107 E.R. Doods, The Parmenides of Plato and the Origin of Neoplatonic One, 
CQ 22 (1928), p. 132. 
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typical representative of their doctrine." Unfortunately, the most typical 
does not mean the clearest. There have been some differences among schol- 
ars about how to understand his teaching on first principles. We will come 
back to Middle Platonists in the next part of our study, but for now, it is 
important to note that the relation between the two principles is unclear.!?? 
In Chapter 10 of Didaskalikos, Alcinous treats God as the third of first 
principles (two others are matter and ideas). He argues that there must be 
divine intellect that thinks the ideas. But this divine intellect is twofold. The 
intellect which thinks of the ideas is an active intellect, but there must also 
exist the intellect which transcends any substratum and this highest princi- 
ple is the same with the unmoved mover of Aristotle." First, the intellect 
thinks of itself (contemplates itself), and this is the most supreme activity, 
which is motionless and directed towards the second intellect. Such God 
is simultaneously characterized by Platonic terms and forms the combined 
notion of good from the Republic, and Philebus, with the demiurge from 
Timaeus. He is characterized by two fundamental attributes of ineffabil- 
ity (Gppytoc) and eternity (ütówoc) and lesser ones like being self-perfect 


108 H. Fiskå Hägg, Clement of Alexandria and the Beginnings of Christian Apo- 
phaticism, Oxford 2014, pp. 93-97. 

109 Eric Osborn strongly opposes A.J. Festiguiére’s interprétation of the Medio- 
platonic teaching on the First Principles (La révélation d'Hermés Trismégeste, 
IV, Le dieu inconnu et la gnóse, Paris 1986, pp. 92-140). He notices that the 
example of Clement's usage of the Middle Platonic teaching shows the clarity 
of their interpretation of Plato's Parmenides (E. Osborn, op. cit., pp. 121- 
122). Referring to the doctrine of Alcinous, Fiska Hagg notes that: “there is 
little doubt that there exist in the Didascalicus two conflicting views on the 
nature of the first God, most probably due to the complication from differ- 
ent sources" (F. Hagg, op. cit., p. 105). What he calls conflicting views for E. 
Osborn is the *ultimate duality" and reciprocity of the first principles, where 
the first god cannot exist without the other (E. Osborn, of. cit., pp. 115; 122). 
I will follow E. Osborn's interpretation in my inquiry, because it seems clearer 
and better explains the Middle Platonic doctrine. 

110 Didasc. X, 164, 10—27 (Wittaker, p. 22). As A.H. Armstrong points out, this 
is the first time when Aristotle's concept of the Prime Unmoved Mover was 
incorporated into Platonic theology (Tbe Background of tbe Doctrine that 
Intelligibles Are Not Outside the Intellect, in: Les sources de Plotin, Entretiens 
Hardt, vol. 5, Vandoeuvres, Geneva, 1960, p. 402). 
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(adtotedt|c), ever-perfect (de1tedjc), and all-perfect (ravreArc).!!! Alcinous 
also says that the first God can be also characterized as the divinity (0zíotnc), 
essentiality (o9oi6tno), truth (GA8e1a), commensurability (ovupetpia), and 
good (åyaðóv). All those attributes are not distinct because they characterize 
the same object.!? The first way of understanding God is a negative one 
(G@aipsoic), since He is ineffable, and can be grasped partially by intellect 
only when all categories of Aristotle are denied of Him. Therefore, intellect 
cannot form any scientific knowledge on Him, and can grasp Him only in 
an intuitive way.!? Therefore, any description of the first hypothesis of 
Parmenides can be applied to Him, since He transcends all opposites such 
as good/bad, qualified/unqualified, part/whole, etc. The negative way is 
Goaipsoic — an abstraction, which means that all attributes must be denied 
of the first God to reach Him.!!^ God is also without parts, without motion, 
and without body. The former two negative descriptions are also based 


115 while the third one is made by 


on the arguments from Plato's dialogues, 
Alcinous himself. The second God - second Intellect — is the place where 
ideas dwell because ideas are the thoughts of this intellect. Since there is 
intellect, there also must be the object of intellect. As E. Osborn puts it: “if 
God is nous there also must be noeton."!!* The second intellect has all the 
properties of the second hypothesis of Parmenides. It generates all beings 
is in motion and is connected with both the sensible and the intelligible.” 

The doctrine of incomprehensibility of God in Middle Platonism brings 
about new conceptions in the development of Plato's teaching. As Fiskà 
Hägg points out, Plato himself never used the term “ineffable,” but this 


expression is the central point of Alcinous' negative theology.!!? Although 


111 E. Osborn, op. cit., p. 119. 

112 Didasc. X, 164, 31-42 (Wittaker, p. 23). 

113 E. Osborn, op. cit., p. 120. 

114 Didasc. X, 165, 5-15. (Whittaker, p. 24). The negative way is supported by 
the way of analogy (Alcinous uses for illustration the analogy of the Sun - 
Republic 507 F) and the way of preeminence (here, he refers to the description 
of ultimate Beauty - Symposium 201 A). 

115 God without parts refers to Parm. 137 C; Soph. 245 A, immobile to Parm. 
138 B - 139 B; Resp. 380 D-F. 

116 E. Osborn, op. cit., p. 122. 

117 Ibid.,p. 116. 

118 H. Fiska Hágg, op. cit., p. 120. 
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there are doubts whether this theology can be called truly apophatic, he 
himself calls his method àgaípzoig and explains it using a geometrical ex- 
ample of getting to the point by cutting off the plane, surface, and line.!'? 
The problem is whether the use of such method is sufficient to admit that 
the First God is perceived in a truly negative way.'? Nevertheless, Alcinous 
admits that there is a possibility to know God by an intuitive way, and 
he does not hesitate to call Him substance or being. There is yet another 
aspect which allows to treat the negative theology of Alcinous and Middle 
Platonism in general as a less radical version of negative theology, because 
the first God is placed within the realm of intellect, not above it.'?! 

For Clement of Alexandria, negative theology seems to have a more im- 
portant role to play when man tries to reach God. The aphaeretic method 
is used in the famous fragment of Stromata in the context of the soul as- 
cending to God. He evokes pagan mysteries which start with purification 
and are followed with the teaching aimed at preparing an adept for the 
next stage. The higher mysteries grant a higher kind of intuitive knowledge 


122 For Christians, 


(vojotc), which consists in seeing rather than reasoning. 
purification means the confession of sins, but next steps are similar: they 
must engage in reasoning which would lead to the first concept (npótnv 


vonow). Such reasoning is in fact cutting off subsequent elements in an 


119 Didasc. X, 165, 16-19. "Ecto ù npótr uèv adtod vósgotc 1] Kath A@aipsow 
tovvov, STMS Kai ONLEIOV évoroapev KATA Kaipeow ATO TOD aioOntob, 
ENUPOVELAV VONOUVTEG, sita ypauuńv, Kai TeAsvtaiov tò onueiov (Whittaker, 
p. 24). “The first way of conceiving God is by abstraction of these attributes, 
just as we form the conception of a point by abstraction from sensible phe- 
nomena, conceiving first a surface, then a line, and finally a point” (tr. Dillon, 
p. 18). 

120 D. Carabine refers to a discussion about the origin and significance of this 
method in Alkinous between A.H. Wolfson who states that Middle Platonist 
took this method from Euclid and J. Whittaker, who sees its Pythagorean 
origin. There is also a question of how it refers to Aristotle’s understanding 
of abstraction (D. Carabine, op. cit., pp. 76-78). 

121 D. Carabine, op. cit., p. 51. 

122 Strom. V, 11, 71, 2 (GCS 15, pp. 374; 5-6). See also, A. Van den Hoek, Good 
beyond Knowing: Clement of Alexandria and Discourse on God, in: God in 
Early Christian Thought, ed. A.B. Mc Govan, B.E. Daley, T.J. Gaden, Leiden, 
Boston 2009, p. 43. 
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abstract fashion. It is the rejection of bodily properties: depth, width, and 
length, which leads to a point which must be conceived non-materially as 
a mental point (vogitat uovác).!?? Finally: 
“If, then, abstracting all that belongs to bodies and things called incorporeal, we 
cast ourselves into the greatness of Christ, and thence advance into void (éyavéc) 


by holiness, we may reach somehow to the conception of the Almighty, knowing 
not what He is, but what He is not (ovdx 6 otv, 0 68 u oti yumpioavtes).” ?* 


In another fragment, Clement shows a similar usage of the method of 
dialectic, which also allows to follow up step by step to the most ultimate 
substance (tv távvov Kpatiotnv o0oíav).?? Dialectic can lead to true wis- 
dom, but for Christians, even this method is impossible without the help 
of the Divine Logos, who purifies the soul from the remains of ignorance 
caused by sinful life. Only Christ can show the Father to whom He pleases, 
and the ultimate seeing of God comes from the Son of God alone.?5 God 
is also beyond any of human categories, because He is *neither a genus, 
nor a species, nor an individual, nor a number, and on the other hand is 
neither an accident nor that to which an accident pertains."!?" God is then 
beyond any kind of human knowledge," but in all those fragments, we can 
see the ambiguity of Clement's claims on the knowledge of God. On the 
one hand *The First Cause is not then in space, but above both space and 
time, and name, and conception. Wherefore also Moses says, 'Show your- 
self to me', intimating most clearly that God is not capable of being taught 
by man, or expressed in speech, but to be known only by His own power 
(Govápe)" — meaning that God is incomprehensible, but at the same time 
God can be known thanks to grace given through Christ: “For inquiry was 
obscure and dim; but the grace of knowledge is from Him by the Son." 1? 
Incomprehensibility then can somehow be overwhelmed by grace, which 
makes it possible to see God who is above all knowledge. 


123 Strom. V, 11, 71, 2 (GCS 15, pp. 374; 11). 

124 Strom. V, 11, 71, 3-4 (GCS 15, p. 374, 11-15; tr. ANE, vol. 2, p. 461). 

125 Strom. I, 28, 177,1 (GCS 15, p. 109, 8). 

126 Strom. I, 28, 178,1 (GCS 15, pp. 109; 20-25). 

127 Strom. V, 12, 81, 5 (GCS 15, p. 380, 18-20; tr. ANE, vol. 2, p. 463). 

128 In the Protreptic, Clement uses negative theology in the Apologist way ex- 
plaining that He is beyond any idols (E. Osborn, op. cit., p. 123). 

129 Strom. V, 11, 71, 4 (GCS 15, pp. 374; 22-25; tr. ANF, vol. 2, p. 461). 
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This fragment is also crucial for the entire tradition of Christian theology 
because Clement makes a distinction between the essence and power of God 
and admits that it is possible to know God by His power. This seems to be 
the first step to what in the 4th century would become knowing the ener- 
gies of God. But for Clement himself, this distinction, which is consistent 
with the theory of creatio ex nibilo, explains not only the transcendental 
character of the essence of God, but also shows that He is very close to the 
creations. In His essence, He is remote, but is very close and accessible to 
us in His power. ° As we know, Clement refers to Philo’s conception of the 
Powers of God, but he significantly modifies it.?! David T. Runia notes, on 
the example of multiple quotations from the Holy Scripture, that for Clem- 
ent “the term dynamis is biblical and represents the concept shared by the 
Scripture and the philosophers."!? The fragment of Stromata quoted above 
shows that Clement prefers to speak of one power rather than many pow- 
ers of God, and one of the reasons for this is to secure a proper character 
of our knowledge of God. He admits that God has many names, and we 
can call Him One, Good, Being, Intellect and the Father, but none of those 
names should be taken as His definitive name since they all only indicate 
the infinite power of God. 

There is, however, yet another significant change in the doctrine of Divine 
Power. David T. Runia suggests that although for both Philo and Clement 
God is present in His Creations by His Power, Clement has a more positive 
attitude when describing its role in keeping us away from the remote essence 
of God. Referring to the mysterious expression of Svvéper Sbvapic from 
Stromata Il, 5,5, David T. Runia suggests that Clement wishes to emphasize 
the presence of God in the form of the Logos who is our instructor and 
guide.?^ It could be seen in the above-quoted text referring to the ascent 
of Moses, where a long fragment on transcendence and incomprehensibil- 
ity of God ends with the following phrase: *but the grace of knowledge is 


130 A. C. Itter, Esoteric Teaching in the Stromateis of Clement of Alexandria, 
Leiden, Boston 2009, pp. 168-169. 

131 Cf. D. T. Runia, Clement of Alexandria and the Philonic Doctrine of the 
Divine Power(s)..., op. cit., pp. 261-263. 

132 Ibid., p. 260. 

133 Strom. V, 12, 82, 1-2 (GCS 15, pp. 380; 25-81; 5). 

134 D.T. Runia, of. cit., p. 266. 
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7135 This is a characteristic difference between Philo 


from Him by the Son. 
and Clement. While the former connects the powers with the creation and 
presence of God in the cosmos, the latter uses the power to describe how 
we can know unknowable God in the Divine Logos - the Son of God. This 
indicates that for Clement the ultimate manifestation of the power and ac- 
tion of God is not the Creation and Governing of the Universe, but the act 
of Incarnation and the salvific activity of Christ." This shift of perspective 
to the Christian one also includes the conviction that man can experience 
to much broader extent the divine power as an active agent in his life. That 
is why while for Philo one of the main functions of divine powers was to 
secure incomprehensibility of God's essence, for Clement (although this 
aspect is still present) another role of power is more important — an in-depth 
connection between the power and the Logos perceived in a new Christian 
way. As the expression and realization of the divine power, the Logos now 
overrides incomprehensibility by means of grace. 

The primary concept in Clement is thus reciprocity of the Father and Son. 
Eric Osborn underlines that the same duality of the first cause is found in 
Middle Platonists, such as Moderatus and Alcinous. They also understood 
their first principle as having a dual nature, both simple and transcendent, as 
well as multiple and inclusive. Later, in the Neoplatonic system of Plotinus, 
those aspects were separated to make up two different hypostases, but for 
Clement, such twofold nature of the first principle perfectly fits Christian 
theology, having its sources in the prologue of the Gospel of John. Such 
a view on the nature of God is also the reason why Clement's apophatic 
statements are much weaker than those which we will see in the writings 
that sprung from the confrontation with Eunomius. But Clement saw no 
need for such a tight formulation of relations between the Father and the 
Son as it was later forced by the radical claims of Anomeans, and Middle 
Platonism was a great tool for explaining reciprocity of the Father and the 
Son as a twofold account of the divine mind.!** In his writings, he describes 
God with the term oùcía as Middle Platonists did. He also goes a step 


135 Strom. V, 71, 3-5 (GCS 15, p. 374, 23-24; tr. ANF, vol. 2, p. 461). 
136 D.T. Runia, of. cit., pp. 267-270. 

137 Cf.E. Osborn, op. cit., p. 107. 

138 Ibid., p. 109. 
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further because he seems to be closer to the famous Platonic expression of 
the First cause as beyond being (énékewa tg oooíac).9? But in his writings, 
he does not explicitly pose the question, which is so crucial in the discus- 
sion with Eunomius, about the possibility of knowing the essence of God. 


1.5 The incomprehensible Father in Origen 


Before we turn to the Arian conflict at the beginning of the 4th century, 
it is necessary to have a quick look at yet another phase of the shaping of 
early Christian doctrine of God which could be observed in the writings of 
Origen. Although he is not recognized as having influence on the develop- 
ment of negative theology, his statements about the knowledge of the Father 
and the Son are very important because of their influence on the theology 
of Arius and all of the Alexandrian tradition. Origen is also a very impor- 
tant participant in the discussion between Greek philosophy and Christian 
dogma. Traces of that discussion are to be observed in Peri archon, which 
can be interpreted as a Christian answer to the Platonic accusation that 


14 Origen seems to be 


they believe in God as having a corporeal nature. 
aware of the discussion going on in philosophical schools on the nature of 
light,!^! whether it is corporeal or not, but what is more important he uses 
the example of light to show that man cannot comprehend God. Clearly 
referring to the Sun Simile of the Republic, Origen writes: 
*For whatever may be the knowledge which we have been able to obtain about 
God, whether by perception or reflection, we must of necessity believe that he is 
far and away better than our thoughts about him. For if we see a man who can 
scarcely look at a glimmer or the light of the smallest lamp, and if we wish to 
teach such a one, whose eyesight is not strong enough to receive more light than 


139 Cf. H. Fiskå Hägg commentary on the use and meaning of odcia by Middle 
Platonists and Clement (op. cit., pp. 164-179) and his commentary on Clem- 
ent being close to famous Plato's statement in the Republic 509 B (op. cit., 
p. 175). 

140 Such interpretation was proposed by J. Dillon, who argues that the under- 
standing of God as light in Peri archon shows complicated relations which 
Origen had with contemporary Platonism. Cf., Tbe Knowledge of God in 
Origen, in: Knowledge of God in the Graeco-Roman World, ed. R. van den 
Broeck, T. Baarda, J. Mansfeld, Leiden: Brill 1988, p. 221. 

141 Cf. J. Dillon, op. cit., pp. 222-223. 
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we have said, about the brightness and splendour of the sun, shall we not have 
to tell him that the splendour of the sun is unspeakably and immeasurably better 
and more glorious than all this light he can see?! 


Origen then admits that human mind cannot grasp the essence of God, and 
no object present in human cognition can give man a means to grasp His 
nature. But this does not make him turn to negative theology and use of 
negative language. It seems that impossibility of knowing God is not essen- 
tial to him. It is best seen in the fragment of the Commentary of Jobn where 
he speaks about darkness which man meets on the mystical path leading 
towards God. On the one hand: *For if someone should perceive the mass 
speculations about God, and the mass of knowledge which is incomprehen- 
sible to human nature, and to other creatures too, perhaps except Christ 
and the Holy Spirit, he will know that darkness surrounds God,"!? but 
this darkness is not something final and permanent which stays and awaits 
man ascending to God at the end, because on the other hand, this darkness 
finally becomes light.'^* Therefore, it seems that Origen does not want to 
admit that God is ultimately unknown, but on the contrary, he frequently 
talks about knowing or seeing God.!? But the fragment above shows well 
the aspect of his doctrine which he shared with the entire Alexandrian tra- 
dition. God is incomprehensible to all creation, but is known by the Logos 


142 De Princ. I, 1, 5, 116-125. “Si quid enim illud est, quod, sentire vel intel- 
legere de deo potuerimus, multis longe modis eum meliorem esse ab eo quod 
sensimus necesse est credi. Sicut enim si uideamus aliquem uix posse scintillam 
luminis aut breuissimae lucernae lumen aspicere et eum, cuius acies oculorum 
plus luminis capere quam supra diximus non valet, si uelimus de claritate ac 
splendore solis edocere, nonne oportebit nos ei dicere quia omni hoc lumine 
quod uides ineffabiliter et inaestimabiliter melior ac praestantior solis est 
splendor?" (SC 252, 96-98; tr. ANE, vol. 4, p. 243). 

143 In Ioann. Il, 28, 172. 'Eàv yap tig katavońon tò mAf0og vOv nepi 0g00 
Osapnpdtov Kai yvoogoc Gov Toyyavov avOparivy púosı, Taya 68 Kai ETEPOIG 
Tapa Xptiotóv kai TO Gylov nveðpa YEVNTOIs, siostat THs nepi TOV DEdv OTI OKOTOG 
(SC 120, p. 322-324; tr. FCH, 80, p. 141). 

144 In Ioann. Il, 28, 174. eivai év qoti, ànayy£AAew navi và ywop£vo pati (SC 
120, 324). 

145 Cf. A. Louth, op. cit., pp. 70-71. 
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and the Spirit.'^$ As we will see in the next chapter, this is fundamentally 
different from what Arius will say about the knowledge that the Son has 
of the Father. But we can also observe here the same pattern which we 
saw in Clement of Alexandria. While God is incomprehensible, the Son of 
God, who is the Logos, can be grasped by the mind, and he reveals to some 
extent the nature of God. Origen constantly tests the idea of the Logos, 
which constitutes the means to attain the knowledge of God.'*’ It seems 
that he never formulated an ultimate answer to this dilemma, though he 
certainly saw the difference between the unknowability of the Father and 
the knowledge which we can attain about the Logos. 


146 The role of Christ as a mediator who allows man to have the knowledge of 
the Father has been well described recently, cf. J[. M. Robertson, Christ as 
Mediator. A Study of the Theologies of Eusebius of Caesarea, Marcellus of 
Ancyra and Athanasius of Alexandria, Oxford 2007, pp. 34-36. 

147 Cf. J.M. Dillon, op. cit., p. 226. J. Dillon notes that Origen also seems to be 
aware of the development of the Platonic concept of the possibility to know 


God. 
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2. Incomprehensibility of God in the First 
Phase of the Arian Controversy 


2.1 The knowledge of God in Arius 
2.1.1 The problem of Platonism of Arius 


We can observe that in the 3rd century, the use of negative terms ascribed 
to God by Christian writers was expanding. But, likewise, Christians widely 
used philosophical terms and concepts to describe the relationship between 
the Father and the Son. It is also clear that Christian writers had problems, 
similar to Philo's, concerning the Biblical doctrine of creation which had 
been absent in ancient thought, and must have been distinguished from the 
idea of the construction of the Universe already present in Plato. The situa- 
tion seemed to be similar at the beginning of the 4th century when Christian 
writers became more aware of the problems with the use of the Platonic 
thought to explain the dogmas, especially given the rise of new heresies and 
most of all Arianism. We face here a difficult problem of the philosophical 
sources of Arius, which seems to be of utmost importance when one tries 
to understand the role of negative theology in his system. The question of 
what type of Platonism influenced Arius is crucial for our discussion because 
of profound differences between Middle-Platonism and Neoplatonism as 
regards negative theology. As we have seen above, for Middle Platonists, 
the supreme principle was, among other ways of describing it, the subject 
of üpaípgoic, but despite all negative terms ascribed to it, the One belonged 
to the world of intellect and could be called a being. For Plotinus, as we will 
yet see in detail, the One stayed absolutely above intellect and being, and 
thus negative terms became of greatest importance to describe the principle 
which stayed totally beyond understanding. So, if Arius knew Plotinus, he 
would have encountered negative theology in a much-developed state. The 
answer to this question is complicated not only because of a small number 
of fragments from Arius’ works which have survived, but also because of 
how little we know about philosophical schools in Alexandria in the later 
part of the 3rd century. As Henri-Irénée Marrou points out, there is a gap 
in our knowledge covering the period between the passing of Plotinus in 
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244-6 AD and the time of Synesius, Hypatia, and Hierocles.** Therefore, 
there is a problem whether the Enneads (written in Rome) were known and 
popular in Alexandria at the beginning of the 4th century. Although schol- 
ars generally agree that we can trace a Platonic background in fragments 
of Arius’ works, the discussion continues whether it was Middle-Platonism 
or Neoplatonism of Plotinus. 

It seems that for now the discussion on the philosophical background 
of Arius' theology shows that the influence is twofold. On one hand, Arius 
certainly was more reliable as regards philosophical and dialectical tech- 


1? On the other, his doctrine was not a product of 


niques than his critics. 
a dialogue or great influence of Non-Christian Platonism. As G.C. Stead 
shows, scholars have cut corners when finding Platonic sources in Arius, 
because almost all concepts and terms that he uses had been already present 
in earlier Christian tradition, and he certainly could have conceived them 
himself as the one who reasserted the traditional Christian teaching.'^? Even 
if we agree that he could have seen his own teaching as a development of 
the Christian tradition, this does not mean that there is no philosophical 
background in it. Platonism is present in Arius’ doctrine because it was 
already incorporated in Christian teaching, and negative theology followed 
suit. However, one main doubt still remains, namely whether Arius was 
influenced by Plotinus. On one hand, Rowan Williams claims that such 
influence can be confirmed, and on the other hand, he sees it within the 
topic of comprehensibility of God.'*! He argues not only for the influence 
of Plotinus, but also the influence of Neoplatonic philosophers who were 


148 H.I. Marrou, Synesius of Cyrene and Alexandrian Neo-Platonism, in: The 
Conflict between Paganism and Christianity in the Fourth Century, ed. A. 
Momigliano, Oxford 1963, pp. 126-150. 

149 C.G. Stead agrees at this point with the conclusions of P. Henry, cf. C.G. 
Stead, The Platonism of Arius, JTS, vol. XV, pt. 1, 1964, p. 16. 

150 Cf. ibid., pp. 19; 30. That also explains why other heterodox Christian writers 
of the first half of the 4th century did not perceive themselves as “Arians.” 
In their eyes, they were also defenders of the core of Christian teaching. See, 
R.P.C. Hanson, The Search for the Christian Doctrine of God. The Arian 
Controversy, 318-381, Grand Rapids 2005, pp. 123-128. 

151 R. Williams broadly argues philosophical sources of Arius in his work, Arius 
Heresy and Tradition, Grand Rapids 2002, pp. 181-234. 
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contemporary to Arius, such as lamblichus and Porphyry.!?? But his claims 
were the subject of severe criticism by Christopher Stead, who claims that 
all points of influence underlined by Williams can be found already in 
Middle-Platonic texts and because of that there is no hard evidence that 
Arius knew Porphyry, Iamblichus, and even Plotinus.? Although he found 
no arguments to absolutely exclude the possibility of such influence and in 
a revised edition of his book, Williams only makes note of Steeds' criticism 
but does not accept it. ^^ However, there is yet another strong confirma- 
tion of the influence of Plotinus on Arius. Raul Morltley confirms that 
the thought of Arius is well organized, so we can see it as a system, and 
this “ Arius’ system is much like that of Plotinus...”!°° So the question still 
remains unsolved, and cautious Williams’ remarks describe it well when 


he says “we can catch a glimpse of Arius’ metaphysics and cosmology.” 5$ 


2.1.2 Monad and Dyad - the problem of creation 


The central problem of entire Arianism is the understanding of creation, 
since the main claim is that the Logos was not eternally generated but cre- 
ated by the Father. Since the comprehension of this issue underlies specific 
understanding of the relationship between God and the Universe, it is also 
of utmost importance for the way the knowledge of God can be perceived. 
In his seminal article, H.A. Wolfson suggests that we can trace the origins of 
the Arian conflict in the interpretation of the beginning of the prologue to 
the Gospel of John (J: 1, 1-4). Those words were like an outline which from 
the time of Apologists began to be filled with interpretations by Christians. 
We have already seen a stage of this process in Clement of Alexandria, but 
those interpretations referred to Greek philosophy and especially Philo of 


152 Cf. ibid., pp. 31; 194; 225. 

153 C.G. Steed finds four main arguments for Neoplatonic influence in Williams’ 
book, and he repels them one by one. Cf. C. Stead, Was Arius a Neoplaton- 
ist?, in: Doctrine and Philosophy in Early Christianity, Burlington 2000, 
pp. 39-52. 

154 Cf. R. Williams, op. cit., pp. 262-264. 

155 R. Morley, Alien God in Arius, in: Platonism in the Late Antiquity, op. cit., 
pp. 205; 215. 

156 R. Williams, op. cit., p. 230. 
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Alexandria." The main outcome of this process is the understanding of the 
Logos as the ideal pattern of creation and the perfect mind whose thoughts 
are ideas. The Prologue also introduces the two stages of existence of the 
Logos: first — the existence with God the Father; second - the Logos that 
was with God is also God through whom all things were made. As Wolfson 
suggests, we can find a similar concept in Philo who wants to harmonize 
different statements of Plato by saying of ideas that they are eternal and si- 
multaneously that they are created by God.'^* But the Fathers of the Church 
differed with Philo in two main points. Firstly, for them, the Logos was not 
created but generated, and secondly, the Logos was not only divine but was 
perceived as equal to God in divinity. 

H.A. Wolfson points out that in the 2nd century, two interpretations 
of the status of the Logos existed simultaneously. For some Apologists, 
the Logos was eternal in the thought of God and then was generated, and 
hence was with God. Others claimed that at the beginning, before the crea- 
tion of the Universe, the Logos came into being and was with God.'? For 
H.A. Wolfson, it was Irenaeus and Origen who rejected this two-staged 
theory and claimed that the Logos was eternally generated by God. While 
Irenaeus made it in opposition to the Gnostics, Origen based his claims 
on purely philosophical grounds. Origen is more important here because 
his thought is a testimony of the transition from the Philonic to Plotinian 
interpretation of the Prologue.’ At the beginning of the 4th century, both 
theories of generation of the Logos existed, and in both, the Logos was 
perceived as God, but this was changed by Arius, who gave a new meaning 
to the twofold-stage theory. H.A. Wolfson sees in Arius’ opinions refer- 
ences to Philo's interpretation of creation, especially when he claims that 
at the beginning: “For God was alone, and the Word as yet was not, nor 


157 Cf.H.A. Wolfson, Philosophical Implications of Arianism and Apollinarian- 
ism, DOP, vol. 12 (1958), p. 13. H.A. Wolfson sees the philosophy of Philo 
of Alexandria as the main reference which serves to understand the problem, 
and he presents Arius as influenced in his claims mainly by Philo. 

158 Ibid., p. 14. 

159 The second theory is based on the understanding of the term ñv which could 
mean not “was” but rather “became” (éyéveto). Wolfson points out that in 
the Septuagint the term “to be" (iva) also means “to become." Ibid., p. 14. 

160 Ibid., p. 15. 
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the Wisdom."!*! Then the Logos was created as the means to create the 
Universe, and thus the Logos came to the second stage of existence. At the 
first stage, the Logos is described by Arius as “a property (iSiav) coexist- 
ent with God,"!? while in the second stage, it is described as *the Son." 
For A.H. Wolfson, such statements are similar to Philo's for whom the 
Logos is primarily a property of God and then becomes a separate being.!? 
Therefore, Arius simply accepted the twofold-stage theory, which was not 
usually perceived as heterodox, but the problem lay in his interpretation of 
that theory. He claimed that the only sound conclusion is that the Logos 
came to existence “out of things that were not (£6 obd« óvtov)",!6* and that 
meant that he was created by the Father ex nibilo. We shall come back to 
this important expression, but it is worth mentioning that in the eyes of 
A.H. Wolfson, Arius had two main religious reasons to make such a claim. 
Firstly, he wanted to preserve monotheism and the perception of God as 
the one, which was to be destroyed by Orthodox statements on three hy- 
postases. Secondly, he defended the understanding of God as the Creator 
and not merely the craftsmen of the Universe. With respect to both, Arius 
can be perceived as the one who returns to the Old Testament and the 
Philonic conception of God. Wolfson concludes that from the philosophical 
point of view, Arius presented the anti-mythological Platonico-Aristotelian 
position and his opponents based their opinions on the Stoico-Neoplatonic 
rationalization of mythology.!9 Although such conclusion based on Arius’ 


161 Orat. cont. Arian. I, 5. nóvog 6 O£óc, koi oo1:0 Åv 6 Adyos Kai À cooía (Bright, 
p. 5; tr. NPNF II, vol. 4, p. 308). 

162 Ibid. 1, 5. Avo yoðv oogiac. eivat, piav èv tv ió(av Kai ouvumápyovoav và Od 
(Bright, p. 5; tr. NPNF II, vol. 4, p. 309). 

163 A.H. Wolfson, op. cit., p. 16. Wolfson sees other similarities between Philo 
and Arius in naming the Logos as “a co-worker” (ovvepyóc) of God in making 
the Universe. 

164 Orat. cont. Arian. I, 5 (Bright, p. 5; tr. NPNF II, vol. 4, p. 309). 

165 A.H. Wolfson, op. cit., pp. 19-20. It seems that Wolfson's conclusions are too 
general, and he is also wrong in interpreting the Orthodox position as claim- 
ing that God was perceived as “consisting of three inseparable substances, 
called hypostases or persons." (p. 19). Such an understanding of the Orthodox 
view would certainly lead to a conclusion that it endangered the unity of God, 
but it is sufficient to claim that there is one substance and three hypostases to 
undermine Wolfson's argumentation. 
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possible intentions seems to me pure speculation, Wolfson is right in point- 
ing out the philosophical background of the entire controversy and the 
importance of && ook óvrov. 

Wolfson's understanding of Arius was criticized by G.C. Stead, who 
agrees that he accepted the two-stage theory of the generation of the Logos, 
but only in a certain sense. However, looking for the philosophical back- 
ground of Arius in his article, G.C. Stead agrees that it was undoubtedly 
Platonism.' He points out the beginning of Arius’ letter to Alexander, 
which contains an unprecedented cumulation of the term uovác,!*" which 
has its Platonic background, but can also be referred to Philo, and moreover 
it was already present in theological literature since it had also been used 
by Clement and Origen. This term was so important for Arius because it 
stressed the divine simplicity as a bare unity without any distinctions, and it 
also allowed him to argue that the Trinity cannot be understood as a kind 
of any distinctions within the being of God, but the Son and the Spirit must 
be conceived as separate and subordinate created beings.’ The Platonic 
background of the understanding of God as an indivisible monad would be 
even greater if we could read the fragment of Thalia, in which Arius seems 
to apply the term Svc to the Logos, as the evocation of the Middle-Platonic 
Second Principle. This line reads: *Understand that the Monad [always] 
was; but the Dyad was not, before it was in existence."!" Christopher 
Stead once again questions Neoplatonic references so strongly claimed by 


Rowan Williams!" and shows that it could simply mean “the Second” or 


166 C.G. Stead, The Platonism of Arius, op. cit., p. 17. 

167 De Synodis 16, 2, 3-4. uóvov &yévvntov, uóvov Gidtov, LOvov &vapyov, uóvov 
àAnOtóv, uóvov à0avaotav £yovta, LOVOV cooóv, uóvov åyaðóv, uóvov óvváotnv, 
TOVT@V Kpurjv, óotkriti|v, oikovópov, ğtpentov Kai àvoAAototov, Sikatov Kai 
åyaðóv (Opitz, vol. 2, p. 243). 

168 C.G. Stead, op. cit., p. 18. 

169 Cf. ibid., pp. 18-19. 

170 De Synodis 15, 3, 28. cbvec öt 1] povac Tv, 7 Svc 68 OdK Ty, npiv ónáp&n 
(Opitz, vol. 2, p. 243; tr. NPNF II, vol. 4, p. 457). 

171 Rowan Williams does not think that Stead's arguments on “uncomplimen- 
tary” understanding of 8vác forced him to change his conclusions. He under- 
lines that it is not necessary to translate óu&c as Second God and says: “I am 
not sure that we need to resort to this explanation" (R. Williams, op. cit., 
p. 191). 
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“Twofold”, and most of all “in Platonic circles duality implies imperfection, 
matter, the world of senses, the left hand, the female principle.” Neverthe- 
less, he also finds some uses of vág in Philo and Chaldean Oracles,'” so 
references to Middle-Platonic principles seem plausible. Moreover, along 
this line, we have the Dyad contrasted with the Monad and that opens up 
the interpretation that Arius understood the relationship between the Father 
and the Logos in the Platonic fashion. So vás could be read as a being 
which is inferior to povdc, that is the Father. The act of creation is then 
seen by Arius as the emergence of the plurality from the unity, and this is 
consistent with the general theological claim that the Logos is a creation. 
The main borderline between the Creator and the creation runs between 
the unity and the plurality, since the Logos cannot be called the Monad 
like the Father: it must belong to the created reality. If we interpret this in 
the Neoplatonic fashion, we can resolve Stead's objection as to the Dyad 
being related to matter and imperfection, because Plotinus also claimed 
that intellectual matter existed as the cause of differentiation of ideas.!^ 
For Plotinus, intellectual matter is so important because it also allows for 
arguing the passivity of the second principle which is not in itself the active 
principle of multiplication. Moreover, for Plotinus, the Dyad is the first 
product of the process which comes from the One but is indefinite until it 
turns back to the Source in contemplation. Only then it becomes the Intel- 
lect and differentiates itself from the One.’ Once again, at every moment 
of the process, the Intellect is shaped and acted upon by the One itself. As 
Rowan Williams notes, the Neoplatonic understanding of first principle 
serves well Arius’ purpose because it is a “sharp rejection of ‘correlativity’ 
of Father and Son.”!” As we will see below, such a view is also consistent 
with negative theology of Arius, because like the One, God the Father as 
puovác must remain unknown and is best described in negative terms. 
There is yet another mode of expressing the difference between the Fa- 
ther and the Son which was used by Arius. He was one of the first who 
stressed the understanding of the act of the creation of the Son as the act 


172 C.G. Stead, op. cit., p. 19. 

173 Cf.R. Williams, op. cit., p. 192. 

174 Plotinus, Enn. V, 1, 5 V, 4, 2 (Henry/Schwyzer, vol. 2, pp. 191-192; 235-238). 
175 R. Williams, op. cit. p. 196. 
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of God's will. Although there are many aspects of the Arian teaching which 
will develop or even disappear in the second half of the 4th century, the 
problem of the will of the Father constantly reappears in the Neo-Arian 
teaching and almost all successors of Arius claim that God created the Son 
out of His will and wish (BobAnua kot 06An1a).!75 Arius’ understanding of 
the generation of the Son as the act of will is proclaimed many times in 
the preserved fragments," and this statement can be explained by refer- 
ence to Plato's Timaeus, where he says that lesser gods have been brought 
into being (yeyévno8e) and will be preserved by divine will (BovA(osoc).!* 
This fragment was of great importance in the debate on the eternity of the 
cosmos, and was rejected by the philosophers who shared the Aristotelian 
view of its eternity.!? This passage, however, was used by Christian writers 
to describe the generation of the Logos for the works of creation. We see 
such teaching in Philo and also in Christian Apologists, but Origen, who 
faced the gnostic doctrines, admits it more guardedly.!*? Such a notion was 
certainly unacceptable for his critics and most of all Arius, who, by under- 
lining the importance of God's will, tried to show a partition between the 
Father and the Son. Consequently, for him, the act of creation is perceived 
as more arbitrary. There can be nothing that would restrain God in His 
act of creation — it must be perceived as absolutely free. Such a notion psy- 
chologizes the act of creation and, as R. Mortley notes, it simply makes the 
gap between the Father and the Son even greater, since this act is perceived 
as “a matter of psychological autonomy, and not of nature.” 181 

How, then, did Arius understand the universe? Although, as we have 
seen, we can find many references to philosophical sources in the doctrine 


176 "We can see such a strong emphasis of God's will in Arius, Astorius, and Euse- 
bius of Nicomedia (R. Morley, Alien God in Arius, op. cit., p. 214). We shall 
also see that this topic is of utmost importance to Eunomius. 

177 Cf. e.g., De Synodis 16, 2, 8 (Opitz, vol. 2, pp. 243; 33; NPNF II, vol. 4, 
p. 458) oónootjcavta. iði Og Gxpertov (“He made Him subsist at His 
own will”); Epistula ad episcopos Aegipti at Libyae 12. óte yàp yéyovev, öte 
BeBovANta1 adtOV 6 0c ónuovpyficar (PG 25, 564 B). “For He has then origi- 
nated when God has chosen to produce Him" (tr. NPNF II, vol. 4, p. 229). 

178 Tim.,41 A-B. 

179 Cf. G.C. Stead, The Platonism of Arius, op. cit., p. 27. 

180 Cf. ibid. p.28. 

181 R. Mortley, op. cit., p. 214. 
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of Arius, they no longer seem to position the universe in the Platonic way 
as divided into a sensual and a noetic realm.'** We observe here a very 
important shift in perspective, from the Greek to the Christian worldview, 
and the dividing line now is drawn between the Creator and the creation. 
This results in a dualistic vision of the Universe, which is shared by Arius 
and Athanasius. The borderline between the Creator and the creation lies 
in a different place is both cases, but this does not change the fact that it 
was evidently a dualistic worldview.'** 


2.1.3 Creation ex nibilo? The problem of a “non-being” 


Another issue which arises when one is studying the fragment of Arius' 
doctrine of Creation which could be referred to philosophical sources and 
has an influence on negative speaking of God is the question of creatio ex 
nibilo. Athanasius starts his summary of the claims put forth by Arius with 
the sentence: “Arius and those with him thought and professed thus: ‘God 
made the Son out of nothing and called Him His Son’.”'** Although this 
claim was understood by almost all scholars as the statement that the Son 
was created ex nibilo, G.C. Stead put those opinions in doubt. He noted 
that the expression “é& oók dvtwv” alone is not enough to understand 
Arius’ doctrine in such a way. The term tà od óvta does not necessarily 
mean non-being in a sense that something does not exist,!? but can mean 


182 H. A. Wolfson suggests that it was an Orthodox Father who first dispelled the 
Platonic view of the universe while Arians still understood it as divided into 
noetic and sensual, but this opinion seems false. See H.A. Wolfson, Philosophi- 
cal Implications..., op. cit., p. 7. 

183 Commenting on dualism of both sides of the discussion, Stead says: *Arius' 
divergence from Alexander and Athanasius may be indicated as follows; the 
latter are prepared to do violence to their philosophic a dualism in order 
to establish a position for the Son which is theologically and devotionally 
adequate. Arius does his best (at least initially) to establish such a position 
while keeping his basic dualism intact." G.C. Stead, Platonism of Arius, op. 
cit., p. 23. 

184 De Synodis 15, 1, 1-2. "Apeioc kai oi oov adt qpovrjcavtec kai Aéyovteg ‘č 
obk Óvtov TEToinKe tov vidv 6 0góc koi kékAnkev éavtà vióv (Opitz, vol. 2, 
p. 242); Cf. Orat. cont. Arian. I, 9, (Bright, p. 9). 

185 Cf. C.G. Stead, The Word “From Nothing”, in: Doctrine and Philosophy in 
Early Christianity, Burlington 2000, pp. 679—680. 
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that it is indeterminate, bad, or *anything which is distinguishable from 
6 dv, the One ultimate reality.” 1856 It seems that both Arius and Athanasius 
understood this expression as the description of a change, since any x must 
change from something which is non-x. For G.C. Stead, this expression is 
then a strong divergence from Origen, who understood God as related not 
only to the Son but also to the world on principle, and, therefore, claim- 
ing that the Logos was made by the Father from *non-being" could be a 
criticism of Alexander's Origenistic doctrine.* Going further down in the 
consideration of what this expression of Arius would really mean, we can 
say that the Logos pre-existed in the thought of God and then he was gen- 
erated. Arius wanted to express that using the Aristotelian terminology.!*? 
Such an understanding is certainly based on the philosophical meaning of 
*non-being," but I doubt that it can be applied here in such a manner. Nev- 
ertheless, even if we reject it, the main purpose of the use of & ook óvtov is 
still plausible. It was a very strong claim of the transcendence of the Father 
who stays unrelated to all creations, even the Son. Since the creations can 
be called *beings," the Creator in this sense must be totally different and 
thus He must be described as *non-being"; so, because of His remoteness 
from the world, He can be properly described only in negative terms. 

The interpretation proposed by G.C. Stead can be undermined when we 
turn to one of the most philosophizing late opponent of Arius — Marius 
Victorinus. In his eyes, it is necessary to refute the claim that the Logos was 
made by God £& oók óvrov, because it means that the Son was generated 
de nihilo.*® But Victorinus also feels compelled to clarify fully the meaning 
of *non-being"; therefore, he defines four types of non-being. He does it 
in reply to a probably imagined character who defends the Arian position 
— Candidus, and the consideration of the meaning of *non-being" is the 
main part of his letter. Victorinus explains that there is: 


186 G.C. Stead, The Platonism of Arius..., op. cit., p. 26. 

187 Ibid., p.26. 

188 G.C. Stead, The Word “From Nothing”, op. cit. p. 681. 

189 Adv. Ar. 2, 10, 34-36. “Hinc ergo exlcusus Arius, qui protulit ñv öte oox Tv. 
Sententia eius fuit et illa && ook Svtwv esse filium id est de nihilo" (SC 68, 
p. 424). 

190 Since we know that Candidus is a fictitious character (cf. P. Nautin, Candidus 
l'Arien, in L'Homme devant Dieu, Mélanges offerts au H. de Lubac, t. 1, Paris 
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*[non-being] according to negation, so that absolutely and in all ways there is the 
privation of existence; according to difference from another nature; according to 
‘to be’ which is not yet but which can be and will be; according to ‘to be’ which 
is above all existents.” 1°! 


We shall come back to a more extensive explanation of the meaning of those 
four types, but for now let us note that among them only one (non-being 
according to negation) describes something which simply does not exist. 
Speaking on God the Father, Victorinus says that He is both a “non-being” 
(tò uf] ðv) and a “being” (öv). He is a being because He is the Father of 
a being, and because the cause must be superior to its effect, He is also a 
non-being.!?? Therefore, He must be named a non-being “according to ‘to 
be' which is above all existents," and the best way to describe the Father is 
the term a “total pre-being” (totum mpodv).! For Marius Victorinus, the 
difference between the Father and the Son is then described by a distinc- 
tion between non-being and being, but unlike Arius, he does not view this 
distinction as discontinuation but it seems to be rather the best explana- 
tion of the relationship between persons which dwells inside the substance 
of God. Therefore, the Logos is described as a first being and is called an 
“absolutely perfect being" (omnimodis perfectum öv), which was generated 
eternally by the Father.'^* Finally, he says that we can also call the Father by 
the name of Logos, “but Logos [is] silent and repose (silens et requiescens)”; 
therefore, it is better to say that “the Logos is unbegotten rather than made 
from nonexistent."!^ Marius Victorinus admits then that the Son can be 


1964, pp. 309; 317), we may ascribe the conviction of the importance of the 
explanation how to understand the Logos made from non-being to Victorinus. 

191 Ad Cand. 4, 1-5. *Quod quidem intellegitur et vocatur quattuor modis: iuxta 
negationem, omnino omnimodis ut privatio sit existentis, iuxta alterius ad 
aliud naturam, iuxta nondum esse, quod futurum est et potest esse, iuxta quod 
ominia que sunt, est esse" (SC 68, p. 136; tr. Clark, pp. 63-64). 

192 Ad Cand. 4, 5-10 (SC 68, p. 136). 

193 Ad Cand. 2, 28 (SC 68, p. 134; tr. Clark, p. 62). 

194 Ad Cand. 15, 3 (SC 68, p. 134; tr. Clark, p. 72). 

195 Ad Cand. 17, 11-15. “Propterea deus et Aóyoc, quoniam circa deum et in 
principio fuit, sicuti et deus non genitus est Adyoc, cum deus ipse Aóyog sit, 
sed silens et requiescens Adyoc. Ut videas necessitatem cognoscendi multo 
magis non genitum esse Aóyov quam ipsum fieri ex his quae non sunt" (SC 
68, pp. 154-156; tr. Clark, p. 74). 
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called the one generated from non-being, but this non-being must not be 
understood as something which does not exist. He sees the philosophical 
background of the expression && ook óvvov, but simultaneously claims that 
Arius completely misunderstood it. Therefore, if G.C. Stead's interpreta- 
tion is correct, it would mean that Marius Victorinus misinterpreted this 
expression in Arius. 

But there is yet another thing which for Victorinus is the effect of call- 
ing the Father a “non-being.” He completely agrees with Arius that this 
is a basis of negative theology, which must be applied to the Father. Be- 
cause he is above every óv, he is also above all knowledge (supra omnem 
cognoscentiam).'?* We shall see a more detailed analysis of negative theol- 
ogy of Marius Victorinus further on in this chapter, but here it has to be 
mentioned that he seems to have believed that such application of negative 
theology may be reconciled with the Orthodox view. It is then possible to 
apply negative terms to the Father, and at the same time, it may be claimed 
that the Logos is the object of positive knowledge, and such an expression 
does not destroy consubstantiality of the divine persons. 


2.1.4 The attributes of God from Arius’ perspective 


Arian claims regarding the transcendence of God also had a profound 
impact on the teaching on his attributes. Since God the Father is perceived 
as a monad, he is most of all simple and cannot be divided in any way. It 
is the Logos which may be perceived as the principle of multiplicity. Since 
the Son is a first creation, He also must be different in the aspect of having 
attributes which were perceived as naturally ascribable to God’s essence. 
The fragment of the Proverbs 8:22 was in this case the most problematic 
one. It is the only place in the Holy Scripture where the Wisdom of God 
says of itself: “The Lord created me at the beginning of His way for His 
works.” (kópiog ékticév ue &pyr|v 680v adtod eig Epya adtod).!°” Arius and 


196 Ad Cand. 13, 8. (SC 68, p. 148). 

197 This fragment may be understood in this way only in the Septuagint trans- 
lation of the Hebrew text. Other translations were proposed by Orthodox 
writers. Since at the time another version of the text existed, refutation of the 
Arian understanding of this passage may be made solely on the philological 
ground, cf. T. Stępień, Created or Uncreated Wisdom? Arguments on Christ 
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his successors interpreted this fragment by identifying the Wisdom with the 
Son and the Logos, and therefore He may be also understood as having been 
created. Since it is the only sentence in the Scripture which calls the Son 
by the name of creation, Arius cannot omit the problem of the manner in 
which we can call the Son of God the Wisdom.'^* To sustain his claims, he 
must explain that the Wisdom which is the Son is different from the one that 
that Father has as an attribute of his own nature: “Accordingly, he says that 
there are two wisdoms: first, the attribute coexistent with God, and next, 
that in this wisdom the Son was originated, and was only named Wisdom 
and Word as partaking of it. ‘For Wisdom,’ saith he, ‘by the will of the wise 
God, had its existence in Wisdom. "!?? Here we see a division and, to some 
extent — a connection between the wisdoms of the Father and the Son, but 
there are two Wisdoms of God, not one. However, there is a problem of 
the meaning of the Wisdom of the Father, which is not simply an attribute 
(Giov) but rather a “coexistent attribute” (tiv idiav Kai cuvunápyoucav 
i Oeà). It seems that on one hand Arius wanted to put emphasis on two 
wisdoms, but on the other, he also wanted the simplicity of God to remain 
intact, and thus he calls wisdom a “coexistent attribute." But this results 
in a rather odd conception of an attribute of God being somehow different 
from God's essence. It seems that such claims had its earlier formulation in 
the Alexandrian tradition, but Arius goes much further in the understanding 
of the Son as the one who only participates in the attributes of the Father??? 
and only thanks to that participation can be called God.” The attributes of 


as the Wisdom of God in the Polemic of Basil the Great and Gregory of Nyssa 
against Eunomius, in: Sophia. the Wisdom of God, ed. Th. Hainthaler, F. 
Mali, G. Emmenegger, M.L. Ostermann, Insbruck, Wien 2017, pp. 147-155. 

198 G.C. Stead notes that Arius too much relied on this fragment, and this made 
him vulnerable to the arguments of his critics, C.G. Stead, The Word ‘From 
Nothing’ in: Doctrine and Philosophy in Early Christianity, op. cit., p. 683. 

199 Orat. con. Arian. I, 5. Abo yoðv copias quoiv siva, piav pev viv idiav Kai 
cvvorpyovocav TH Od, TOV 08 Yióv év Tavty TH cogia yeyevfjoOon, Kai catus 
uetéyovta ovopác0o1 LOvov Logiav xoi Aóyov. 'H Logia yàp, qnoi, Ti cogia 
onijp&e Copod Oeod VeArjost (Bright, p. 5; tr. NPNF II, vol. 4, p. 309). 

200 Cf. C.G. Stead, Platonism of Arius, op. cit., p. 21. 

201 Orat. con. Arian. I, 9; kai ook Eotw àAn0wóg Osdc ó Xpiotóc, GAAG uevoyfi Kai 
aùtòç £0gonouj0n- (Bright, p. 9). “Christ is not very God, but He, as others, 
was made God by participation" (tr. NPNF II, vol. 4, p. 311). 
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the Son are parallel to the Father, but they are generated. Similarly, we can 
call him the name of Wisdom, Logos, and Power only because all of them 
were given to him by the grace of God.?? Therefore, the Father gives to the 
Son what he possesses in his own nature upon with the first act of creation. 
C.G. Stead proposes to understand this as a *two-level theory" in which 
God the Father simply has wisdom, power, etc., while the Son, being the 
perfect creature, learns wisdom. This also means that the ingenerated Logos 
as well as all attributes are possessed by the Father in his indistinguishable 
unity, while in the Son as the first creation those attributes differ and are 
obtained not possessed as such.?? 

Despite all of the uncertainty of such reconstruction of Arius’ teaching 
on the attributes of God, we can see that it is plausible in the context of 
other parts of his teaching. As regards the Wisdom of God as well as other 
attributes, Arius wants to secure the transcendent position of the Father 
by saying that His attributes are completely different from those which are 
possessed by the Son. Therefore, even if we can know the Wisdom which 
the Son is, we cannot have a proper knowledge of the Wisdom of the Fa- 
ther. It could be only the cognition based on the participation of the Son's 
multiple names and attributes in the true attributes of the simple, remote, 
and transcendent God. 


2.1.5 Negative theology of Arius 


Since it expresses rather the lack of knowledge, negative language seems 
to be the best choice to speak about the Father who alone is the Creator 
of the Universe and is utterly transcendent. In the preserved fragments of 
Arius’ works, we find a very frequent use of negative terms, especially in 
the longest preserved fragment of Thalia. This text, quoted by Athanasius, 
begins as follows: *God Himself then, in His own nature, is ineffable by 


202 Orat. con. Arian. I, 9 (Bright, p. 9). 

203 G.C.Stead refers here to the *to the level theory" proposed by A.H. Wolfson, 
saying that such theory can be plausible only in case of the attributes of God 
without speaking of the generation of the Logos as such. Cf. C.G. Stead, 
Platonism of Arius, op. cit., p. 20. 
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all men."?* How, then, can we even speak about such ineffable God? The 
following verses show the mode of speaking about the Father; namely, that 
we can do it only because we know the Son of God: 

* And Ingenerate we call Him, because of Him who is generate by nature. 


We praise Him as without beginning because of Him who has a beginning. 
And adore Him as everlasting, because of Him who in time has come to be."?95 


Such a mode of speaking is obviously a negative one, and we can apply one 
term to the Father because he is not of what we know about the Logos. 
Robert Mortley suggests that this implies a kind of a relationship between 
the Father and the Son. He underlines the causal meaning of *because" 
(813), which is of utmost importance especially in the first verse of this 
fragment.?°° We find many philosophical references to this phrase, which 
go back to Phedrus of Plato, where he speaks of the ungenerated principle, 
which is the source of any motion.?" Mortley also suggests, referring to 
Plotinus, that there is a clear link between the àpyr| and the &yévntov in 
Platonic literature.??? This similarity is important because here unbegotten 
is used as a negation of begotten. Therefore, we observe the use of negative 
theology, which is similar to Medioplatonic aphairesis. We cannot have a 


204 De Synodis 15, 3, 9. Adtds yoðv 6 Bbc kaðó got üpprtog nao onápyet 
(Opitz, vol. 2, p. 242; tr. NPNF II, vol. 4, p. 457). 

205 De Synodis 15, 3, 13-16: åyévvntov 8& aùtóv oopev 51% TOV tiv qoo 
yevvntóv-toðtov &vapyov åvvuvoðuev 61 TOV àpyrv Éyovra, Gidtov è abtóv 
oéPopev 51a tòv £v ypovoic yeyaóta (Opitz, vol. 2, p. 242; tr. NPNF II, vol. 4, 
p. 457). 

206 Cf. R. Morley, Alien God in Arius, op. cit., p. 209. 

207 Phaed. 245 C-E. “Now, a source is ungenerated, because everything that is 
generated is necessarily generated from a source, but there is nothing for a 
source to be generated from. For if a source were generated from anything, it 
would stop being a source. Since a source is ungenerated, it is also necessarily 
imperishable, because a defunct source can never be generated from anything 
else nor can it bring about generation in anything else, given that everything 
is generated from a source. And so it is a self-mover that is a source of mo- 
tion, and a self-mover can neither perish nor be generated, or else the entire 
universe and the whole of e creation will inevitably run down and stop, and 
will never again find anything to act as a source of motion and generation" 
(tr. R. Waterfield, pp. 27-28). 

208 Cf.Plotinus Enn. V, 4, 1, 18; (Henry/Schwyzer, vol. 2, p. 234) II, 4, 5, 26 (vol. 
1, p. 169); R. Mortley, op. cit., p. 209. 
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clear concept of the source, so we must negate our conceptions by cutting 
off what we know of a lesser being. There is one more reference to Plotinus 
here, because he also underlines that we can be taught by such negations.??? 
But we must also admit that the use of negative theology in the case of 
Arius is different. Discussing the way of predication on the Good, Plotinus 
underlines that we must obtain some knowledge of the Good before we 
can look and thus: *We come to this learning by analogies, by abstractions 
(&voX.oytat te kai dpoipéceic), by our understanding of its subsequents, of 
all what is derived from the Good, by the upward steps towards it.”?!° To 
obtain this knowledge, our negative terms must necessarily contain some 


211 and thus the outcome of this knowledge seems to be 


positive knowledge, 
uncertain as something between the positive and the negative. R. Mortley 
suggests that the use of negative theology by Arius is different because it 
seems to be a *watertight logical argument" like a logical demonstration 
which resembles rather the negative method of Proclus.?? The goal of Arius 
here seems to lay in showing the total incognoscibility of the Father and a 
way to achieve the goal of separating the Father from the Son. So the use of 
negative theology is very important in the argumentation and serves to show 
inferiority of the Son. The Logos must not be equal to the Father since we 
can know, understand, and have a conception of the Son, while we cannot 
have any positive knowledge about the Father. Therefore, the Son must be 
a created being because our created intellects can conceive him. 

For Arius, then, God the Father is not only incomprehensible, but is 
completely alien not only to our knowledge, but also to the Son. Robert 
Mortley points out in his seminal article the importance of Arius' frequent- 
ly calling God the Father “alien God" (&évoc). In Athanasius’ account, 


»213 


we read that “alien is the Son to the Father according to essence, "?? and 


209 Cf. R. Mortley, op. cit., p. 210. 

210 Enn. VI, 7, 36 (Henry/Schwyzer, vol. 3, pp. 229-230). 

211 Enn. VI, 7, 38 (Henry/Schwyzer, vol. 3, p. 232). 

212 Cf.R. Morley, op. cit., p. 210. 

213 De synodis 15, 3, 20. Eévog tod viod Kat’ obciav 6 nacrjp, Sti üvapyoc ónápyet 
(Opitz, vol. 2, p. 242); Cf. Or. con. Arian. I, 6. Koi navtwv Eévov Kai &vopotov 
óv1ov tod O00 kat’ ovoiav, oóto Kai 6 Aóyoc GAAOTPLOG HEV xoi àvópiotoc KATO 
n&vca THs TOD [latpdc oboíag Kai iót6trtóc otv TOV SE YEVNTOV kai KTIOLATOV 
{oç Kai eig adtHV toyy&ve (Bright, p. 6). “And, whereas all beings are foreign 
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in another fragment, where Alexander sums up Arian teaching, we have 
an even stronger confirmation that the Logos is “foreign, alien from, and 
separated from the essence of God.”?!* Such a peculiar vocabulary and 
radical statements caught the attention of Athanasius and provoked strong 
opposition, as the claim of total difference between the Father and the 
Son. Mortley says that although the term &évog was almost non-existent 
in Platonic literature, we can trace many references to the second term 
used by Arius — &dAdtptoc. It was present in the negative vocabulary of 
Middle-Platonism, Valentinian Gnosticism, and once again we can find it 
in Plotinus. This word is used very often and is *a specific characteristic 
of his language,” especially in his rejection of the Gnostics.??^ While the 
latter, according to Plotinus, confessed total difference and discontinuity 
between the intellectual and the material world, he wants to argue rather 
for continuity between them. There must be some link between the Soul 
and the material universe because the sensual reality is built by a rational 
design, and it must somehow correspond to the maker.” Here, we have 
not only the confirmation of possible references to the philosophical vo- 
cabulary, but also we can see that for Arius, those terms serve the same 
purpose - to show the lack of continuity between the Father and the Son, 
between the first creation and the Creator?" 
described in negative terms. A radical difference between the Father and 


and this gap can be best 


the Logos is also expressed by Arius in his claims on the knowledge that 
the Son has of the Father: 


and different from God in essence, so too is ‘the Word alien and unlike in all 
things to the Father's essence and propriety,’ but belongs to things originated 
and created, and is one of these" (tr. NPNF II, vol. 4, p. 309). 

214 De decretis Niceane synodi 6, 1, 4-5. Eévoc te Kai GAASTPLOG kai åneoyowiouévos 
éotiv ó Aóyog tc TOD 0200 oooíac; (Opitz, vol. 2, p, 5; tr. NPNF II, vol. 4, p. 70). 

215 R. Mortley, op. cit., p. 207. 

216 Enn. II, 9, 11-12 (Henry/Schwyzer, vol. 1, pp. 219-221). 

217 R. Mortley claims that such a view would certainly seem strange for Plotinus. 
“We can assert, then, that the separation between Father and Son envisaged by 
Arius would have been a disturbing otherness for Plotinus. He would concede 
no doubt that such a degree of otherness could exist, but would regret it, and 
probably consider it to constitute a separation only between principles which 
are very distant from each other” op. cit., p. 208. 
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To speak in brief, God is ineffable to His Son. 

For He is to Himself what He is, that is, unspeakable. 

So that nothing which is called comprehensible does the Son know to speak about; 
for it is impossible for Him to investigate the Father, who is by Himself. 

For the Son does not know His own essence, 

For, being Son, He really existed, at the will of the Father. 

What argument then allows, that He who is from the Father 

should know His own parent by comprehension? 

For it is plain that for that which hath a beginning to conceive how the Unbegun is, 
or to grasp the idea, is not possible.?!* 


The Son cannot see the Father and cannot comprehend him, and cannot 
have a clear conception not only of the essence of the Father, but also of his 
own essence.?? Such is for Arius the effect of putting a borderline between 
the Creator and the creation, between those two persons. It is significant 
that in this text, the conception that the Son does not have the knowledge 
is expressed by the term xataArwic, which has obvious Stoic reference. As 
related by Stobaeus, the main Stoic definition of knowledge (émotun) was 
expressed as “a cognition (katoArjyic) that is secure and unshakable by 
reason."??? The main criteria which cognition must fulfil to be knowledge 
is to be sure and secure, which is possible when the object was grasped 


218 De synodis 15, 3, 34-43. ovv£AÓvu siniv TH vid 6 06c &ppytos onápysgv 

ŠOTI yàp EAVTH 6 OTL TOT EoTI X eKtoc, 

@OTE OVSEV TOV Aeyopévov KATA TE KATAANWI ovvisl ¿čene ó vióc. 

GddVATA YUP ODTH TOV Tatépa. TE &Etyvidost, óc &ottv EQ’ EavTOd. 

toc yàp 6 vióc TH avtoO odsiav OdK oidEv, 

vidg yàp dv OgAroet natpòs DITPEEv GANIAc. 

tic yobv Aóyoc ovyyopesi TOV EK TATPOG óvta. 

ODTOV TOV YEVVIOOVTA YVOvat £v KATAAT WEL; 

Of[Aov yàp StL TO àpyr|v £yov, TOV &vapyov, ws šot, 

éumepworoat 1j éunepiðpáčacða ody oidv té otv; (Opitz, vol. 2, p. 243; tr. 
NPNF II, vol. 4, p. 458). 

219 It seems that the claim of incomprehensibility of the Father not only to men 
but also to the Logos was common among Arians, cf. D.M. Gwynn, The 
Eusebians. The Polemic of Athanasius of Alexandria and the Construction 
of the ‘Arian Controversy’, Oxford 2007, p. 204. 

220 Stobaeus, Ant. IL 7, 5l. eivai 88 mv &mwotumv KaTdAnyW àoooAf Kai 
dpEtant@tov ono Aóyov: (Wachsmuth/Hense, pp. 73; 19-21). 
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firmly by reason.?! Arius uses this term to confirm that the Son cannot 
have the grasp of the essence of the Father and even of his own essence. 
As Williams notes, it is a puzzle to scholars what was the origin of Arius' 
claim of the Son's ignorance of his own obvoia, and he proposes that the 
most probable point of reference is Plotinus, who provided the conceptual 


222 But there is still a possibility of the vision of 


framework to such claim. 
the Father, and the lack of knowledge is not complete. In another fragment 
of Thalia, Arius claims: “I will say it expressly, how by the Son is seen the 
Invisible; by that power by which God sees, and in His own measure, the 
Son endures to see the Father, as is lawful. "?? So a kind of vision is possible, 
but it is limited; we find here another similarity to Enneads, where Plotinus 
describes how the Intellect sees the One.?* Arius and Plotinus use a similar 
language here, and the vision of the One is also possible according to the 
power (Sbvapic) of the One, not the Intellect itself. Although some scholars 
understood that fragment according to the well-known doctrine that God 
is known thanks to His *powers," Williams disagrees with that and claims 
that the knowledge of the Intellect primarily concerns the Intellect itself 
and that it comes from the One: *Thus the activity of nous, its knowing 
of itself and of the One, depends on the One's capacity; it is ‘according to 
the One's dunamis.'"?? However, it is impossible for the Intellect to see the 
One because the knowledge of the One is identical with its being. That is 
why going forward in the grasping of the One means getting closer to the 
Supreme Principle. That is similar to what Arius says about the knowledge 
of the Son, who sees the Father according to the ó0vajuc of the Father's 
own self-perception, and while this perception is simple, the knowledge 
of the Logos is a *multiple and determinate image of the Father's simple 
vision."?6 This view seems to be consistent with what has previously been 


221 Cf. R. Brouwer, The Early Stoic on Wisdom, Sagehood and Socrates, Cam- 
bridge 2014, pp. 30-32. 

222 Cf.R. Williams, op. cit., p. 209. 

223 De synodis 15, 3, 14-15. pytdc 8& Aé&o, nc TH vid pta 6 Gdpatoc: TH 
dvvdpet À Sóvatar 6 cóc ideiv- iios te uétpois (Opitz, vol. 2, p. 242; tr. NPNF 
II, vol. 4, p. 457). 

224 Cf. Enn. V, 3, 7 (Henry/Schwyzer, vol. 2, pp. 215-216). 

225 R. Williams, op. cit., p. 211. 

226 Ibid., p. 212. 
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said about the distinction of monad and dyad. As the first creation, the Son 
is the principle of multiplicity since He contains paradigms of all creations. 
Moreover, Arius seems to be quite sure what the simplicity of God means. 
It can be seen especially in the letter to Alexander. As we have seen above, 
he started this letter with a very frequent use of the term povdc applied to 
many titles of God. He confesses that God is: 

*alone Ingenerate, alone Everlasting, alone Unbegun, alone True, alone having 


Immortality, alone Wise, alone Good, alone Sovereign; Judge, Governor, and 
Providence of all, unalterable and unchangeable..."??7 


This term is used not only to show that any perception of God must be sim- 
ple (póvov), but it seems to be also the principle of Arius’ negative theology. 
Having refuted multiple opinions of Valentinus, Manichaeus, Sabellius, and 
Hieracas, he summarizes his teaching by pointing out that those opinions 
would have put in doubt the simplicity of God, while He: *is before all 
things as being Monad and Beginning of all."? Therefore, he is convinced 
that simplicity is the attribute which cannot be refuted, and we can ascribe 
it to God with certainty - God can be called by many names, but all of 
them are descriptions of his simplicity, and this is the rule which allows to 
disprove any other opinion which is contrary to it. We could even say that 
negative theology drove Arius too far, and we (and even the Logos) cannot 
know God, but simultaneously we know how to understand His simplicity. 

The problem of the Son's knowledge of the Father was one of the most 
important issues in the 4th-century theology, and “Arius’ opponents rightly 
treated his views in this area as crucial."?? For the Orthodox, Arius’ claims 
seemed to deny any knowledge that the Son had about the essence of the 
Father, which for them had a profound soteriological effect. It contradicted 
the role of the Son as the revealer of the Father, and since the Son does not 
know his own ovoia, even the role of the Logos as the paradigm of crea- 
tion is also put in doubt.??? It is, then, evident why the Orthodox writers 
opposed such views with strong claims that since the essence of the Father 


227 De Synodis 16, 2, 3-4 (Opitz, vol. 2, p. 243). 

228 De Synodis 16, 4, 8. GAN c Hovis Kai àpyr] Mavt@v, otto 6 Besòs tpó ntávtov 
éoti (Opitz, vol. 2, p. 243; tr. NPNE, s. 2, vol. 4, p. 458). 

229 R. Williams, op. cit., p. 209. 

230 Cf.R. Mortley, op. cit., p. 208. 
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was wholly communicated to the Son, He must have had a full and perfect 
knowledge of the Father which no creature can possess.?! 

Finally, we must conclude that the similarities between Arius' and Ploti- 
nus' systems and modes of expression do not evidently confirm that he 
knew the Enneads. In my opinion, for Arius, the emphasizing of negative 
theology seems very useful in his demonstration of the differences between 
the Father and the Logos. Moreover, he could be convinced that such a 
strong emphasis on negative theology is aligned with the earlier tradition of 
Clement of Alexandria and even Origen. Therefore, we can say that it was a 
natural development of the Middle-Platonic negative language, which was 
certainly known to Arius since it was already incorporated in the Christian 
doctrine. However, some fragments of Arius’ writings strongly suggest that 
negative theology was very important to him and even was used as a tool 
to support his clams of the inferiority of the Son. This is quite contrary to 
what we will see in the case of Eunomius. 


2.2 The transcendence and knowledge of God in Athanasius 


One of the most important consequences of Arius’ theology was the view 
of God who is distinct and remote to all creation. Such discontinuity was 
something new, especially to Greek thinkers who, while claiming the need 
of negative theology, at the same time put a stress on continuation which 
must exist between the First Principle and its effects. However, this was also 
an idea that was in a sense new to Christian thinkers and could be perceived 
as drawing all conclusions from the Biblical doctrine of creation, which 
in Arius’ opinion supported the inferiority of the Son of God. Orthodox 
writers saw his claims of the creation of the Son from non-being as produc- 
ing the first being from nothingness. Although they disagreed that the Son 
was created this way, radicalization of creatio ex nibilo became the fact in 


the 4th century, and both Arius and Athanasius shared that conviction??? 


231 Cf.R. Williams, op. cit., p. 208. 

232 Cf. A. Louth, The Origins..., op. cit., p. 73. We see the evolution of the doc- 
trine of creation even in the writings of Athanasius and his departure from 
the Origenistic view of the path of the soul to God. Because of the lack of the 
Platonic understanding of the kinship of the soul to God, also the Platonic 
doctrine of contemplation is transformed (pp. 75-76). Such a view was also 
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We can see, then, that the central problem which lay in the background of 
the discussion was the meaning of the Biblical doctrine of creation. This 
doctrine started to acquire its true Christian meaning and stood apart from 
the similar Platonic interpretation in Timaeus. 

The outcome of this process, initiated by Arius' doctrine, was a change 
in the perception of the Universe which was very important for negative 
theology. In his general description of Post-Nicaean Orthodoxy, Andrew 
Louth shows this change as a shift from the Greek to the truly Christian 
worldview. In Middle-Platonism and Neoplatonism, the world was under- 
stood in a hierarchical way. The tendency to explain the process of creation 
by multiplying the elements which are in between may be observed even 
in Philo. This process had its continuation in Neoplatonism and elements 
of the noetic realm grew to vast number of beings and Gods. Although 
earlier Christian writers treated the Logos as such being *in between," in 
the 4th century, the doctrine of creation clearly meant that: *There is no 
intermediate zone between God and the World."?? The world, then, is no 
longer divided into sensual and intellectual, but it is seen rather as having 
two “parts” which are totally incompatible: the Creator and the creation. 
This does not mean that the division into noetic and sensual completely 
disappeared, but it lost its importance. As we shall see, Gregory of Nyssa 
frequently uses this division, but it is not central in his worldview. 


2.2.1 The knowledge of the image of God 


In this Christian universe seen in a new way, the transcendence of God 
must be also seen differently. The lack of continuity between the Creator 
and the creation made Him more remote than ever before. Such a kind of 
transcendence could not have appeared in any Greek view because of the 
lack of the doctrine of creation seen in such a manner. The transcendence of 


shared by other important theological figures of the 4th century, such as Euse- 
bius of Caesarea, who, in his claims on the transcendence of God, frequently 
quoted Middle-Platonic Numenius of Apamea. However, J.M. Robertson 
notes that one of the primary reasons for Eusebius to confirm God's tran- 
scendence with such emphasis was his involvement in the Arian controversy, 
cf. Christ as Mediator... op. cit., pp. 39-43. 

233 A. Louth, op. cit., p. 74. 
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God usually affects the claims as to the possibility of knowing Him, because 
if He is so remote, the ways of attaining positive knowledge significantly 
shrink, and negative theology seems to be the only one left.?* If in the 4th 
century the transcendence of God was apparently affirmed with such em- 
phasis, the result would seem to be the outburst of negative theology. We 
must not forget that Christians have the ultimate source of the knowledge 
of God, which is the Logos, but even if we admit that there is a division 
between natural knowledge and one obtained by the Revelation (which 
was non-existent in the 4th century), this would result in strengthening the 
problem of consubstantiality of the Divine Persons. The need to resolve the 
dialectical puzzle of the unknown Father and the known Logos becomes 
more important than ever. But can we say that Athanasius was aware of 
the problem, and can we observe the strengthening of negative theology 
in his writings? 

To answer this question, we must note that in the writings of Athanasius, 
the problem is presented in a completely new perspective. In De Incarna- 
tione, he draws the situation of man who rather worships idols, the natural 
elements and the stars, is driven by pleasures and does not want to know 
the truth, namely the Word of God. This was the state of sin and hence 
also the state of the lack of knowledge of God, which was caused not by 
the hiddenness of God, but by man turning away from Him: 

*Everything was completely filled with impiety and vice, and only God was ignored 


and his Word, although he had not hidden himself invisibly from men nor given 


them knowledge of himself in one way only, but had unfolded it to them in various 


fashions and in manifold ways."?* 


Athanasius enumerates the ways in which man can obtain the knowledge 
of God, and those ways are listed according to the history of Salvation of 
man. First of all, God made himself known according to the *grace of the 
Divine Image" (kar sikóva yópic), and this knowledge was sufficient to 
know the truth.?5 But since man was careless and did not want to know 
God by himself, He made a prevision for their carelessness and made Him 


234 Cf. J.R. Lyman, Christology and Cosmology: Models of Divine Activity in 
Origen, Eusebius, and Atbanasius, Oxford 1993, p. 129. 

235 De Inc. 11, 38-42 (Thomson, pp. 160-161). 

236 Cf. J. M. Robertson, op. cit., p. 199. 
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known by means of the creations. This, however, was not enough for man, 
who continued to *sink gradually to the worse," and, therefore, God sent 
the law and the prophets to instruct man, since man is able to learn more 
easily of the higher things this way.?7 This, however, was also not sufficient 
to make man turn away from sin and corporal pleasures. Therefore, the 
Son of God came down to this world to restore the image which had been 
contaminated and dimmed by the deeds of man: *So the Word of God 
came in His own person, in order that, as He is the image of His Father, 
He might be able to restore man who is in the image."?? We can see that 
the whole problem of the possibility to know God is presented in a moral 
perspective. Sin is the main obstacle to obtaining the knowledge of God. 
Even if man has any natural powers to know God, he cannot make use of 
them because of the sin and turning away from God. Man had the means 
to perfect his knowledge of God because he was created in His image, but 
he did not make use of them as he was driven down by his animal nature, 
and this made God intervene and provide previsions (mpoevorjoato) to help 
him. Even the way of knowing the Creator from the creations is a way 
provided by grace. 

Athanasius is then very optimistic as concerns the possibility of man hav- 
ing the knowledge of God, but this optimism is based on the image of the 
Logos that is in the soul, so this is never a direct cognition, and it does not 
deny the transcendence of God. Describing the state of grace in paradise, 
Athanasius confirms that God is beyond human cognition when he says: 

*For God, the creator of the universe and king of all, who is beyond all being and 

human thought (6 ónepékewa. náong oboiac koi àvOpontvng émvoíag ómüpyov), since 

he is good and bountiful..." 


but he adds: 


*...has made mankind in his own image through his own Word, our Saviour Jesus 
Christ; and he also made man perceptive and understanding (éwou1av kai you) of 
reality through his similarity to him, giving him also a conception and knowledge 
of his own eternity, so that as long as he kept this likeness he might never abandon 
his concept of God (£00 qavraoíac). "2? 


237 De Inc. 12, 1-7 (Thomson, pp. 162-163). 
238 De Inc. 13, 29-32 (Thomson, pp. 166-167). 
239 Con. Gen. 2, 5-13 (Thomson, pp. 6-7). 
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So the very act of creation is sufficient to give man the knowledge of God, 
who resides in the soul, and if man is able to preserve his soul pure without 
turning to sensual things, the soul can reflect the Logos, the paradigm of its 
creation whom it is alike.” Such an optimistic view on man's knowledge 
of God is possible only, thanks to the Logos and its image in the soul, and 
even in the state of primal happiness it is based on the grace of God, not on 
natural human powers. Man can realize his blessed life by: *special power 
given him by the Father's word (x tod natpcoð Aóyov 60vojuv)."?*! We can 
observe that such a description of Adam's knowledge of God resembles the 
claims that Arius put forth on the Son of God, who, as we have seen, can 
know God only, thanks to the Father's own power (66vojuc), which was 
granted to him, but Athanasius underlines that for Adam grace is given 
from the Father and the Logos. 

It is worth noting that Athanasius is convinced that the place in the soul 
where this knowledge of God resides is intellect (vob), and he frequently 
uses the terms like £vvoia, xatavociv and AoyíGeot0ot to describe it. He 
understands the intellect not only as the eye of the soul, but for him it is 
the only source of good intentions. So the soul can preserve its pure state 
when it listens to the intellect, but when it abandons the guidance of the 
voc, it becomes corrupted and unable to sustain the cleanness of the im- 
age and the knowledge of God.?* It can then contemplate the image of the 
Logos that is the same with the world of the intellectual objects only when 
it is free from sensual images. Even for man in the present state of sin the 
crucial move to obtain any knowledge of God is the ascent from sensual 
to intellectual objects, but this is not possible without special assistance of 


the incarnate Logos.?*? 


240 Cf. G.C. Stead, The Knowledge of God in Eusebius and Athanasius, in: 
Knowledge of God in Graeco-Roman World, op. cit., p. 233. G. C. Stead 
sees here the reference to the Republic 509 b, where God is said to be beyond 
human cognition, but this is contradicted in a fragment of Athanasius, which 
reads that God gave man the knowledge of His own eternity. 

241 Con. Gen. 2, 13-14 (Thomson, pp. 6-7). 

242 Cf. C.G. Stead, op. cit., p. 235. 

243 Athanasius uses the metaphor of the mirror to describe the contemplation 
of the Logos with the pure eye of the Soul. It seems that with this metaphor 
Athanasius confirms that it is possible for man to obtain the knowledge of 
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This optimistic theory, however, also confirms the transcendence of God. 
We cannot know him directly and even in the primal state of innocence man 
was able to know God only thanks to the image which he had in himself. 
The thought of Athanasius seems to develop to the point where there is no 
possibility of any knowledge of God which can be obtained by “purely” 
natural powers, so He stays totally out of reach of human mind and thus 
is absolutely transcendent.?^ 


2.2.2 Knowing God from the creations 


This total inability of the natural knowledge of God seems to contradict 
Athanasius' statements on the creations which reveal the Creator. Can we, 
then, call this knowledge natural? Having in mind the remark on the de- 
velopment of the doctrine of Athanasius, it is worth having a closer look at 
the fragments of Contra Gentes, where he explains his way of the cognition 
of God. 

Before Athanasius comes to the topic, he underlines the primary place 
of the knowledge which the soul can have based on the image of the Logos 
that is present within it. The *soul's teaching" is insufficient because the 
possibility of seeing this image has been lost because of *external influences 
which disturb its mind."?5 Therefore, the presence of God's actions in the 
creations could be seen as the help God gives to fallen mankind. The image 
in the soul cannot be seen, but the order of the Universe can be observed 
and the existence of God deduced therefrom. Athanasius begins with the 
statement that God *is by nature invisible and incomprehensible, being 


God even without the intervention (incarnation) of the Logos; nevertheless, 
the source of the knowledge is still the image of the Logos in the soul of man. 
Cf. A. Hamilton, Athanasius and the Simile of the Mirror, VCh, vol. 34, no. 
1 (1980), pp. 17-18. 

244 G.C. Stead sees the development of the doctrine of Athanasius noticing: “As in 
the Contra Gentes, they have an ability which is sufficient, adtapKne, to pro- 
vide the knowledge of God; but in the De Incarnatione this is not the natural 
purity of the soul, but a special gift of grace, ù kat’ sikóva yópic, designed to 
offset its inherent weakness" op. cit., p. 237. 

245 Con. Gen. 34, 27-28 (Thomson, pp. 94-95). 
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above all created being, "24$ 


and, therefore, man can miss the way to obtain 
the needed knowledge. It was necessary for man that God made Himself 
visible in His creations, and consequently He established the order of the 
Universe by means of His Word. Athanasius gives an example of a sculptor 
who, even if he does not stand next to his work, is present because sculpture 
testifies that he worked on this piece of stone. We can not only recognize the 
necessary existence of the maker, but also the character of his style since: 
*...from his works that an artist is often known, even when he is not seen; and 
people can say about Phidias the sculptor that his works through their symmetry 
and the mutual proportion of their parts reveal Phidias to observers, even when 
he is not present. "?*7 


In a similar way, the order of nature, raining in fruitful seasons, the courses 
of the stars, Sun shining at day and Moon at night, the exact number of 
days, etc., make man to admit that there must be the maker and ruler who 
is distinct from them.?** God is also the one who makes the opposites in 
nature combined and having an order, and Athanasius enlists many exam- 
ples which testify to such unity in multiplicity and harmony of nature,?^? 
which must have been made by the wise Creator and ruler.” But what 
the man can see in the order of nature is not exactly the God Himself but 
rather the Logos. And through Him we can see the Father Himself?! So it 
seems that what Athanasius says here takes us back to the same image of 
the Logos which man has in his soul. Man cannot see this image because of 
sin, but the order of the universe is but another image of the Logos, which 
is independent from our nature and, therefore, can always testify to the 
existence of the Word despite the fall of man. So, once again, this view of 
the knowledge of God is very optimistic, and even the fall of man does not 
make him totally incapable of obtaining the knowledge which he must have 


246 Con. Gen. 35, 2-3 (Thomson, pp. 94—95). ¿nesið àópatog koi åKATÓÁANTTÓG 
&ott tT]v QOotv, énéketwa TONS yevntig oboias oxápyov. Ahtanasius puts a stress 
on the invisibility of God often using the argument that God is àóparoc but 
makes Himself visible in His works. 

247 Con. Gen. 35, 2 (Thomson, pp. 94-95). 

248 Con. Gen. 35, 8-12, (Thomson, pp. 94-97). 

249 Con. Gen. 36, 1-35, (Thomson, pp. 98-101). 

250 Con. Gen. 38, 1-7 (Thomson, pp. 102-103). 

251 Con. Gen. 44, 1- 45, 5 (Thomson, pp. 120-123). 
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to turn back to God. However, this is yet another help, which the Crea- 
tor provided to make man know Him and this kind of natural cognition 
is possible because of the providence of God who made use of the powers 
present in human nature, since he is “good and loving to mankind. (àyo00g 
yàp ðv Kai quA&vOpomnoc)."??? 

Therefore, negative theology which is natural in the fallen state of the 
soul, which cannot see invisible God, is something God overcomes by Him- 
self.” This kind of speaking of God does not actually tell us anything useful 
and does not bring us closer to Him. Negative theology is rather an obstacle 
than a tool in the ascent to the Maker, and man cannot use it on his path to 
God. Therefore, what is striking here, according to Athanasius, we cannot 
have the knowledge of God based on any mystical experience. We can see it 
best in the Life of Anthony, where he makes no references to the darkness 
of Sinai.?^* So there is an absence of negative theology with the simultane- 
ous stress on the transcendence of God which can be overcome only by 
the Logos and its Incarnation. We can say that Athanasius is reluctant to 
employ negative theology, which seems to be the obvious consequence of 
such a frequent use of it, which we have observed in Arius. However, a 
negative language seems to be the obvious choice of speaking about God 
who is the sole Creator and Governor of the Universe and thus is utterly 
transcendent to all human concepts. Nevertheless, we can say that at the 
starting point of Athanasius' theology, he fully agrees with Arius that God 
is utterly transcendent and incomprehensible. Therefore, we can even say 
that his attitude to the problem of the possibility of having the knowledge 
of God is apophatic.?? But Athanasius proposes a way to overcome that 


252 Con. Gen. 35, 5-8 (Thomson, pp. 94—95). 

253 J.R. Lyman notes: “One can speak only negatively with assurance because of 
divine transcendence and incomprehensibility; yet what is revealed is absolute, 
for essences precede words, and the terms applied to God in Scripture reveal 
the essential divine nature" op. cit., p. 129. 

254 Cf. G.C. Stead, op. cit., p. 242. 

255 Cf.K. Anatolios, Athanasius. The Coherence of His Thought, London, New 
York 2005, p. 99. The author also notes that the use of negative terms by 
Athanasius refers to the Middle-Platonic rather than the Neoplatonic under- 
standing of God, since he is described as a true being (tov óvtog óvta Osdv), 
p. 40. 
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state of unknowing by stressing on the Incarnation. For Arius, this state is 
permanent, and by denying the divine nature of the Son, he ultimately fails 
to establish his role as a mediator who passes the knowledge of God to man 
and allows him to be saved.” Athanasius, on the contrary, simultaneously 
admits the transcendence of God while underlining and exposing the role 
of the Logos, which is God and the only means to gain true knowledge 
and return back to the unity with the Creator. Providing the knowledge of 
God to man was for Athanasius the main reason for the incarnation of the 
Logos.” However, this also means that the Bishop of Alexandria seems to 
be successful in overcoming the contradiction between the incomprehensi- 
ble Father, who must be described by negative terms, and the conceivable 
Logos, which can be described in a positive way. 


2.3 Positive and negative theology reconciled 
in Marius Victorinus 


Marius Victorinus is the figure of special interest for understanding the influ- 
ence which the Arian controversy had on negative theology. He lived in the 
West, in the Latin speaking part of Africa, almost exactly in the same period 
when in the East, the discussion between Eunomius, Basil of Caesarea and 
Gregory of Nyssa took place.?8 He not only used sophisticated Neoplatonic 
philosophy to defend the Orthodox position, but he is also an example of 
a different solution to the problem of how to reconcile negative theology 
with the Divinity of the Logos. As we have seen, for Athanasius, a negative 
language was to be overcome by the incarnation and revelation of the Logos. 
We have also suggested above that Marius Victorinus seemed to be convinced 
that negative theology can never be abandoned in our cognition of the Father. 

The corpus of Theological treatises on the Trinity by Marius Victorinus 
begins with the letter of Candidus who presents Arian arguments against 
consubstantiality of the Son. Most of the scholars agree that Candidus 
was probably an invented figure, and if it is true, it was Marius Victorinus 


himself who presented his understanding of Arian arguments in this letter.??? 


256 Ibid., p. 96. 

257 Cf. J.M. Robertson, op. cit., p. 197. 

258 Cf. P. Henry, Plotin et l'Occident, Louvain 1934, pp. 44-45. 
259 Cf. P. Nautin, Candidus l'Arien..., op.cit., pp. 309; 317. 
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The entire argumentation of the letter seems to be based on the statement, 
which can be found at its very beginning that God is unchangeable and, 
therefore, any claims of the generation of the Son who is consubstantial 
with the Father violate His unchangeability. 

“If therefore God is unchanging and unchangeable, but whatever is unchanging 


and unchangeable is neither begotten nor begetting; if then this is so, God is un- 
begotten. For begetting is begetting through alteration and through change.”?® 


Begetting means a change, therefore the generated Logos, since it is the ef- 
fect of a change, cannot be God. Such a claim would mean that it came to 
be God ensuing from something previous and more profound than God. 
Candidus argues that such things as existence, existentiality, potentiality 
substance or being would be somehow prior to the “to be” (esse) of God.?* 
The Son could neither be generated from pre-existent substance, because 
God is simple, and that would ruin His simplicity.” Without going further 
into Candidus’ (or Victorinus’) philosophical distinctions, we can say that 
in his answer Victorinus must explain how the generation of God is not a 
change and does not ruin God’s simplicity. To show this, he rather surpris- 
ingly goes into various distinctions of the kinds of being and non-being. 
Although the term “non-being” does not appear in Candidus’ letter, as we 
have seen above, it was a well-known claim of Arius that the Son was cre- 
ated by the Father from non-being. 


2.3.1 God as non-existent above existents 


Victorinus’ answer starts, however, with a long exposition of the impos- 
sibility of speaking about God. He explains that paternal intellect (voüg 
notpikóc) is innate in our soul, and, therefore, the heavenly spirit can arouse 
the intellectual figures which are eternally engraved in our soul. Therefore: 


260 Cand.I, 1, 8-11. “Si igitur deus, inversibile et inmutabile, quod autem inversi- 
bile et inmutabile, neque genitum est neque generat aliquid, si igitur hoc sic se 
habet, ingenitus est deus. Etenim generatio per inversionem et per mutationem 
generatio est" (SC 68, p. 106; tr. Clark, p. 47). 

261 Cand. 1, 1, 12-16 (SC 68, p. 106; tr. Clark, pp. 47-48). 

262 Cand. I, 2, 8-9. “Simplex enim quiddam deus. Non igitur praeexsistente 
substantia" (SC 68, p. 108; tr. Clark, p. 48). 
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*...our soul by the kind of spiritual elevation wishes to see ineffable things and in- 
structable mysteries of the will or works of God. And yet, dwelling in this body it is 
difficult for the soul to understand those things, but impossible to express them.”?° 


Then Victorinus claims that we can know God to some extent. It is possible 
thanks to the intellect given by God, but also thanks to the help of the spirit 
which can make us know God by some kind of intellectual conceptions or 
rather analogies (figurationes intellectuales). This opinion is very similar to 
what we have seen in Athanasius, who perceived the soul and the image of 
the Logos implanted in it as the primary source of the human knowledge 
of God in a similar way. But Victorinus also tries to show that Candidus 
is too confident in man's power to grasp the truth about God; while the 
understanding of God's mysteries and works is difficult, expressing them 
(edicere) is utterly impossible. He supports his opinion with the quota- 
tions from the Holy Scripture,?** and after yet another quotation from the 
Scripture's teaching on the Son of God, he passes on to his demonstration. 

First, he answers Candidus' claims that God is the cause of His own 
esse*® by claiming that God is above existents and non-existents (quae 
sunt et quae non sunt) which He produces, but He simultaneously is 
potentially all truly existents (vere öv) in order to be able to produce them.?*? 
Therefore, God the Father must be named the *total pre-existent" (totum 


263 Ad Cand. 1, 4-12. “ineffabiles res et investigabilia mysteria dei voluntatum 
aut operationum quasi quaedam mentis elatio animae nostrae vult quidem 
videre et etiam nunc in tali sita corpore difficile intellegere solum, edicere 
autem impossibile" (SC 68, p. 130; tr. Clark, pp. 59-69). 

264 Rom 11: 33, Is 40: 13. 

265 Cf. Cand. I, 3, 10-14 (SC 68, p. 110; tr. Clark, p. 49). 

266 There is a problem with terminology which must be mentioned here. The 
term Tó pì dv in the case of Arius is commonly translated as “non-being”, as 
we have seen above. In case of Victorinus, it was translated by M.T. Clark as 
“non-existent.” This has its explanation in the complicated Latin terminol- 
ogy which Marius Victorinus creates in his writings. In the text, I quote M.T. 
Clark's translation, so I deliberately use a non-existent instead of non-being 
to preserve the sense and continuity of the text, but we have to remember that 
it is the same Greek term tó ju} Sv. It must be also noted that this problem of 
translation is part of a broader issue, which exceeds the scope of this study, 
of how to understand and translate the Greek term 16 óv. 

267 Ad Cand. 2, 16-25 (SC 68, p. 134; tr. Clark, p. 61). 
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mpodv) which generates the Logos which is “total existent” (totum öv). 
Although we can describe the process of the Son this way, the very act of 
the generation of the Logos cannot be grasped properly by man’s apprehen- 
sion, so Victorinus calls it not simply a motion, but rather an “ineffable 
motion" (ineloquibili motus).” This way Victorinus tries to show that the 
generation of the Son cannot be understood as a motion which produces a 
change. The Logos that was produced that way as the *totally perfect exist- 
ent" is in itself also above existents and truly existents, but is also *the first 
and universal knowledge (prima et omnis intellegentia)."?9? Victorinus then 
seems to think that the Logos is simultaneously the source of knowledge 
while being also above all beings — consubstantial with the Father. In the 
next passage, he further explains what he does understand by saying that 
God is the cause of existents and non-existents. Since God is called npoóv, 
He is the cause of all modes of being and thus Victorinus defines all types 
of existents and non-existents one by one.77? 

Non-existents play a more important role here since it is best to call God 
the name of one of them. A non-existent (id quod non est) is first conceived 
and named *by way of negation, so that absolutely and in all ways there is 
privation of existence. ”?”! This mode is what we commonly understand as 
something that simply does not exist. Victorinus explains that “there is no 
yu] öv according to privation; but it is a kind of fiction to imagine, starting 
from existents, the privation of them, and this fiction has neither the sub- 
sistence nor the existence of things which do exist."?? Marius Victorinus 
follows here the long philosophical tradition, which goes back to Plato, of 


268 Ad Cand. 2, 25-29 (SC 68, p. 136; tr. Clark, p. 62). 

269 Ad Cand. 2, 31-35 (SC 68, p. 134; tr. Clark p. 63). 

270 Marius Victorinus defines the modes of being in Ad Cand. 8-8 (SC 68, 
pp. 138-142; tr. Clark, pp. 64-67). This division and its philosophical back- 
ground was well described by P. Hadot, Porphyry et Victorinus, Paris 1968, 
pp. 148-167. 

271 Ad Cand. 4, 2-3 “iuxta negationem, omnino omnimodis ut privatio sit ex- 
sistentis” (SC 68, p. 136; tr. Clark, pp. 63-64). 

272 Ad Cand. 5, 7-11 “nullum pì óv iuxta privationem, sed subintellegentia quae- 
dam est, ab his quae sunt privationem eorum subintellegere, non subsistentis 
ne ipsius quidem subintellegentiae, neque sic exsistentis ut eorum quae sunt" 
(SC 68, p. 138; tr. Clark, p. 64). 
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making a distinction between absolute and relative non-being.?? The first 
one is non-being in the absolute sense. The other three modes of non-being 
cannot be understood that way, and despite the fact that they are called 
“non-beings,” they refer to it only relatively. Victorinus explains that those 
are *non-existents which exist in certain way."?" The name of non-being 
“according to difference with another nature"?? has its roots in the Sophist 
of Plato where he enlists the supreme genres, and since there is nothing else 
which can be the basis of the differentiation of those genres, we can only 
say that the one is not the other, like rest is not motion." The third mode 
is described “according to ‘to be’ which is not yet but which can be and 
will be."?7 To understand this mode, we must turn to Aristotle who says 
in his Metaphysics that a being which is in potentiality and not yet actual- 
ized is in a sense a non-being, and it will be called properly a being after 
it passes to the state of action. This mode then serves to describe a motion 
and change.”’ Victorinus, however, groups those two types saying that they 
express mainly the generation of a being, and we name them *those which 
after their birth have ‘to be’ and named, but which before their birth were 


273 P. Hadot notices that although the primal source of this distinction is Plato’s 
Sopbist (237 B; 238 C), Aristotle also evokes this division of àürAGg uù öv and 
yr] öv vi in his Physics (I, 3, 187 a, 5), cf. P. Hadot, op. cit., p. 168. 

274 Ad Cand. 5,11 *Quaedam igitur quae non sunt quodam modo sunt" (SC 68, 
p. 138; tr. Clark, p. 64). 

275 Ad Cand. 4, 2-3 “iuxta alterius ad aliud naturam" (SC 68, p. 136; tr. Clark, 
p. 64). 

276 In Sophist, when searching for the definition of a Sophist the Guest from Elea 
proposes to redefine the Parmenidean definition of being which must be cor- 
rected or even rejected to define the supreme genres (being, motion, stability 
«or rest, or remaining», identity and difference), Sophist 236 D-264 B (Plato 
VII, LCL, pp. 236-263). 

277 Ad Cand. 4, 4-5 *iuxta nondum esse, quod futurum est et potest esse” (SC 
68, p. 136; tr. Clark, p. 64). 

278 In Metaphysics, Aristotle explains that: “But since non-being in the various 
cases has as many senses as there are categories, and besides this the false is 
said not to be and so is the potential (uu) öv Kai tò katà Sbvoptv), generation 
proceeds from the latter, man from that which is not man but potentially man, 
and white from that which is not white but potentially white, and this whether 
it is one thing that is generated or many” (Met. XIV, 2, 1098 a, 26-31). 
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either within their own potentiality or within another whence they have 
begotten.”?” 

Most interesting is the last of the modes which is called by Victorinus a 
non-existent “according to ‘to be’ which is above all existents."?*? Although, 
as we have seen, God is above all modes of existents and non-existents, He 
can be called an existent as far as He is their cause, but Victorinus seems to 
be more inclined to call Him a non-existent in this last mode. “God is above 
öv, and insofar as he is above, God is called ui] óv, not through privation of 
all that is His, but as another öv, the very one which is ur] óv."?*! In another 
passage, where he summarizes his teaching on the modes of existent and 
non-existent, Victorinus comes back to the well-known Arian claim (here 
ascribed to Candidus), that the Logos was created from non-being.??? His 
answer can be given thanks to the distinctions of non-beings. Although 
God is not the cause of all types, He is also above all and, therefore, we 
can speak of him in preeminent or negative terms: 

“Necessarily we say that through superiority and preeminence over tàv óvtov God 


is above all existence, above all life, above all knowledge, above every óv and the 
óvtoc Svta; indeed he is unknowable, infinite, invisible, without idea, insubstantial, 


279 Ad Cand. 5,11 *ut ipsa quae sunt, quae post generationem et sunt et dicuntur 
et ante generationem aut in potentia sua aut in alio fuerunt, unde generata 
sunt" (SC 68, p. 138; tr. Clark, p. 64). 

280 Ad Cand. 4, 5 “iuxta quod supra omnia quae sunt, est esse.” (SC 68, p. 136; 
tr. Clark, p. 64). It is significant that this type of non-existent was for the 
first time named by Porphyrius (P. Hadot, op. cit. p. 170), whose philosophy 
Victorinus uses to such an extent that there are large fragments of Porphy- 
rius’ commentary to Parmenides which have been preserved only, thanks to 
Victorinus' quotes. 

281 Ad Cand. 4, 6-14 “Appellabimus utique omnino óv, quoniam eorum quae 
sunt, pater est. Sed pater eorum quae sunt, non est tò ðv; nondum enim sunt 
ea quorum pater est, et non licet dicere, nefas est intellegere, eorum quae sunt 
causam ðv appellare. Causa enim prior est ab his quorum causa est. Supra dv 
igitur deus est et, iuxta quod supra est, pì öv deus dicitur, non per privationem 
universi eius quod sit, sed ut aliud öv, ipsum quod est ui] öv” (SC 68, p. 136; 
tr. Clark, p. 64). 

282 Ad Cand. 12, 7-10 *Forte nunc dicis, o Candide: meus hic sermo est et 
secundum istam rationem dico ex his quae non sunt, natum esse filium dei 
secundum effectionem, non secundum generationem" (SC 68, p. 148; tr. 
Clark, p. 69). 
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inconceivable, and because transcendent, he is nothing of existents, and because 
he is above existents, he has nothing from existents. God is therefore uj óv. 25 


Victorinus! answer to the Arian claim is then simple. It is true when we 
say that the Logos originated from non-being, but the problem lies in the 
understanding of non-being, since it is not something that does not exist, 
but rather the Father is non-being because he transcends all that is. It is 
worth mentioning what Pierre Hadot has noted. Although there is a long 
tradition of the classification of the modes of non-being, which especially 


284 we cannot identify the source of 


flourished in the Neoplatonic tradition, 
Victorinus' own list. Its origins may be Porphyrian, but we do not have any 
preserved fragment of Porphyry which would prove it. But it is intersecting 
that Victorinus puts them in a hierarchical order from non-existent which 


simply is not, to non-existent above existent, which is more than being??? 


2.3.2 Negative theology in speaking of God as the One 


Negative theology appears once more in a place where in his treaty Ad- 
versus Arium Victorinus describes God as the One (unum) and Monad 
(unalitas).**° Victorinus explains that by calling God the One, he means 
not the Father alone but the Father and the Son who being Two are One.?87 
Pierre Hadot notes that in Victorinus’ long exposition we can trace the 
Middle-Platonic systematized methods or ways of speaking of God, espe- 


cially those of Albinus and Celsus.?*? In the text of Adversus Arium, we 


283 Ad Cand. 13, 5-12 “Necessario per praelationem et per eminentiam tÓv 
övtæv deum dicemus supra omnem exsistentiam, supra omnem vitam, supra 
omnem cognosccntiam, supra omne öv et óvtoc óvra, quippe inintellegibile, 
infinitum, invisibile, sine intellectu, insubstantiale, inio cognoscibile, et quod 
super omnia, nihil de his quae sunt, ct quoniam supra quae sunt, nihil ex his 
quae sunt. Mì dv ergo deus est” (SC 68, p. 148; tr. Clark, p. 70). 

284 Cf. P. Hadot, op. cit., pp. 169-170. 

285 Ibid., p. 171. 

286 Adv. Ar. 1, 49, 9. Term unalitas is commonly translated as “monad”; tr. Clark, 
p. 171 (French - “la Monade”; tr. P. Hadot, SC 68, p. 343). 

287 Adv. Ar. I, 49, 9 (SC 68, p. 342; tr. Clark, p. 171). 

288 P. Hadot notes that it is possible that the systematization of theological ways 
was influenced by Stoics who developed methods of abstract cognition, op. 
cit., p. 279. 
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can find the way of eminence (or anteriority), the way of negation, and the 
way which Pierre Hadot calls *transcendent synthesis." Marius Victorinus 
offers a Latin version of the first two ways, which in Greek had technical 
forms of words beginning with: -nep or -npo (way of eminence) and -å 
(negative way).7°? 

According to the first method, God is described as being above all re- 
ality. He is *before all existence, before all existentiality, and absolutely 
before all inferiors, before the óv itself; indeed this One is prior to the óv; 
it is therefore before every entity, substance, subsistence, even before those 
things which are more powerful."?? In those terms, we see the echo of the 
long tradition which had its origin in Plato's famous phrase énékewa oboíag 
and was strengthened and had its continuation in Neoplatonism. This is 
also an answer to Candidus who defined God primarily as esse solum.??! 

According to the second way, Victorinus enumerates various negative 
terms. God as One is: 

*infinite, invisible, wholly indiscernible for every other, both for those within it 
and those which are after it; for it alone is distinguished and defined only by its 
own existence, not by act, so that its own constitution and self-knowledge are 
not something different from it; undivided in every way, without shape, without 
quality, that is not qualified by any lack of quality yet without colour, without 
species, without form, lacking all forms, and yet not being that form itself by 
which all things are formed."?? 


289 Cf. P. Hadot, op. cit., p. 280. 

290 Adv. Ar. I, 49, “unum ante omnem exsistentiam, ante omnem exsistcntiali- 
tatem et maxime ante omnia inferiora, ante ipsum ðv; hoc enim unum ante ðv; 
ante omnem igitur essentitatem, substantiam, subsistentiam et adhuc omnia 
quae potentiora..." (SC 68, p. 342; tr. Clark, p. 172). 

291 Cand. 1, 3, 16. “Ipse est unum et solum. Est enim esse solum. Et vero ipsum 
esse, ipsum est et vivere et intellegere" (SC 68, p. 110; tr. Clark, p. 49). 

292 Adv. Ar. I, 49, 19-26. “invisibile, indiscernibile universaliter omni alteri et 
his quae in ipso et his quae post ipsum, etiam quae ex ipso, soli autem sibi 
et discernibile et definitum, ipsa sua exsistentia, non actu, ut non quiddam 
alterum sit ab ipso consistentia et cognoscentia sui, inpartile undique, sine 
figura, sine qualitate neque inqualitate, sine qualitate, quale, sine colore, sine 
specie, sine forma, omnibus formis carens, neque quod sit ipsa forma qua 
formantur omnia..." (SC 68, p. 342; tr. Clark, p. 172). 
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Then Victorinus passes to the way of transcendent synthesis, which we 
have seen already when he called God totum npoóv and “non-existent 
above existent." Here, he likewise calls God by the names of: first cause of 
all existents, preknowledge of all knowledge, the strength of all powers, 
swifter than movement itself, more stable than rest itself, closer than any 
continuum, more profound than all of discontinuous, more finite than a 
body, greater than greatness, purer than incorporeal reality, power of all 
powers, more universal than every genus and species, etc.?? Those terms 
can be understood as describing God even more accurately than the negative 
way. Those are not simply negations, but they express better the One that 
is above all privation and negation; therefore, God is simultaneously called 
to be greater than the opposite things as follows: corporal-incorporeal, 
movement-rest, finite-infinite, and having and non-having qualities. Thanks 
to such a way of speaking, Victorinus can express that calling God with 
negative term does not bring us any closer to the understanding of who He 
is. If we, for example, call God infinite, one can think that infinity is some 
kind of a concept which allows our intellect to grasp His nature in some 
way, but infinity as a negative term neither describes Him nor is a kind of 
a conception. To ensure that such a mistake will never be made, Victorinus 
explains that God is simultaneously beyond infinity and is finite. Another 
aspect of using this way of speaking is the reconciliation of opposite terms; 
God is beyond each of the opposites, and, therefore, he unites them above 
them. Therefore, we can say that those terms clearly indicate that God is 
utterly transcendent, and thus He cannot be conceived in any way. Finally, 
Pierre Hadot notes that it is no longer negative theology since it lacks 


293 Adv. Ar. I, 49, 26-40. *...et universalium et partilium omnium quae sunt 
prima causa, omnium principiorum praeprincipium, omnium intellegentiarum 
praeintcllcgcntia, omnium potentiarum fortitudo, ipsa motione celebrior, ipso 
statu stabilior - motione enim ineloquibili status est, statu autem ineffabili 
superelativa motio est - continuatione omni densior, distantia universa altior, 
definitior universo corpore et maius omni magnitudine, omni incorporali 
purius, omni intellegentia et corpore penetrabilius, omnium potentissimum, 
potentia potentiarum, omni genere, omni specie magis totum, vere óv totum, 
vere quae sunt omnia ipsum exsistens, omni toto maius, corporali et incorpo- 
rali, omni parte magis pars, inenarrabili potentia pure exsistens omnia quae 
vere sunt" (SC 68, pp. 342—344; tr. Clark, p. 172). 
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privations and is a way of speaking of the One which coincides with the 
maxima. Such ultimate cognition is more than ignorance, because it does 
not oppose ignorance; therefore, it transcends both affirmation and nega- 
tion.??^ Therefore, it is the best way to express incompatibility of any hu- 
man conception, whether negative or positive, and the best way to express 
the impossibility of having any intellectual grasp of the Ultimate Principle. 

However, we must be aware that those ways of describing God are ap- 
plicable to God the Father, which Victorinus affirms by saying: *This is 
God, this is the Father, preexisting preintelligence and preexistence keeping 
itself and its own happiness in an immobile movement... ”??5 The Son can 
be also called the One, but in a different aspect. While the Father is totally 
above our cognition: *This One whom we call the One who is One (unum 
unum) is life, which is infinite movement, creative of others, whether of 
the truly existents or of the existents, being the Logos of the 'to be' of all 
existents."??6 The Son is then not the same with the absolute One, with the 
Father, but rather he should be called One-One, that is the Dyad. With- 
out going further into the philosophical references of this claim," we can 
observe once again what we have seen previously in Ad Candidum. The 
negative way is more proper when we try to describe the Father - the One 
as Monad, and positive theology plays the main role in speaking of the Son 
who is Dyad. Therefore, we can also observe the way in which Victorinus 
tries to answer Arian claims. 

Arius, who frequently used the term povác, claimed that the absolute 
simple Father can be spoken of only in negative terms. Victorinus seems to 
agree fully with such statement. We have seen in Ad Candidum that negative 
theology should be primarily the way of speaking of the Father, whereas 


294 Ibid., p. 283. 

295 Adv. Ar. 1, 50, 1-3. “Hic est deus, hic pater, pracintellegentia praeexistens et 
praeexsistentia beatitudinem suam et inmobili motione semet ipsum custodi- 
ens..." (SC 68, p. 344; tr. Clark, p. 172). 

296 Adv. Ar. 51, 1-4. *Sed unum istud quod esse dicimus unum unum, vita est, 
quae sit motio infinita, effectrix aliorum, vel eorum quae vere sunt, vel eo- 
rum quae sunt, exsistens Aóyog ad id quod est esse quae sunt omnia” (SC 68, 
p. 346; tr. Clark, p. 173). 

297 Pierre Hadot gives a full philosophical background of this statement in op. 
cit., pp. 285-288. 
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the positive way is fitting when we speak of the Son. In Adversus Arium, 
Victorinus uses the same pattern when speaking of the two aspects of God 
as the One. But Arius claimed that since we can speak of the Logos in a posi- 
tive way and understand Him, He cannot be consubstantial with the Father. 
Victorinus strongly disagrees here claiming that positive and negative ways 
of theology are the two modes of describing the same God; therefore, the 
Father and the Son are consubstantial. So he claims that the use of negative 
and positive theologies does not necessarily result in the opposition between 
the Father and the Son. Where Arius saw discontinuity, Victorinus puts a 
stress on continuity. Therefore, it is an attempt at systematic reconciliation 
between positive and negative theology in Marius Victorinus. It is remark- 
able that he does all those demonstrations and distinctions in an utterly 
theoretical fashion without pointing out the meaning of negative theology 
to mystical life. So it seems that in his writings, the systematic and rigorous 
theology of Arius has met its perfect match. 
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3. “You Worship What You Do Not Know” 


At the middle of the 4th century AD, the discussion on consubstantiality 
of the Son of God significantly changes because of two new figures: Aetius 
and Eunomius. They represented a new approach to the problem of Divine 
generation to such an extent that their contemporaries considered them as a 
whole new group of theologians, which were called Anomeans or Eunomi- 
ans. It is worth mentioning here that, if the remarks of R.P.C. Hanson are 
correct, it is hard to say that in the first half of the 4th century, there was 
a movement or group that perceived themselves as Arians.””* This time we 
have a group of the heterodox that can be distinguished by the convictions 
they shared. However, there are two main issues that they had in common 
with Arius: they denied consubstantiality of the Son of God, and, what is 
more important for the subject matter of this work, the central issue of their 
theology was the problem of how can we know God. 

This new theological approach was initiated by Aetius. He was claimed 
as the first one who attached himself to the Aristotelian philosophy and, 
as H.A. Wolfson notes, the fight as to the proper use of syllogism began.?? 
Aetius was also known as the author of the thesis that to know God as un- 
begotten means to know his odoia.°° Although we have the text of Aetius? 
main work — Syntagmation, this work is so schematic and difficult that it 
is impossible to comprehend the meaning of large parts of the text without 
references to Eunomius’ Apology, where most of his thesis was repeated 
by his disciple.?! It is, however, worth having a closer look at this text, 
as it contains interesting claims on the possibility to know God's essence. 


298 Cf. R.P.C. Hanson, The Search for the Christian Doctrine of God..., op. cit., 
pp. 123-128. 

299 H.A. Wolfson, Philosophical Implications of Arianism and Apollinarianism, 
DOP, vol. 12 (1958), p. 9. 

300 R. Williams, op. cit., p. 207. 

301 L.R. Wickham shows the history of the text and its two preserved variants, 
along with the problems of interpretation of the treatise: The Syntagmation 
of Aetius the Anomean, JTS vol. XIX, Pt. 2, 1968, pp. 533-535. 
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3.1 “Ingeneracy” as a positive attribute 
and the essence of God 


Although Syntagmation is often described as a work full of syllogisms and 
a kind of an Aristotelian turn in theology, Aristotelianism of Aetius is prob- 
lematic. L.R. Wickham notes that if we try to see demonstrations which 
this work contains according to the standard definition of syllogism, none 
of the claims of Aetius is presented as a deduction from two premises. So 
we can call those demonstrations *syllogistic" only in a broader sense in 
which all deductive proofs are syllogistic.*°* Moreover, all presented points 
are not introduced in a fashion where an argument logically follows from 
the previous one; it resembles rather switching from one issue to another.??? 
Nevertheless, he wanted to set his work in a particular fashion, which is 
based on pure reasoning. It is significant that although Aetius wants the 
reader to be assured that his work is “based on the mind of the Holy 
Scripture,” he never quotes any passage from the Bible. Therefore, he 
shared a very optimistic view on the power of human mind, which alone, 
without the aid of faith, can demonstrate that the Son’s essence is different 
from the Father’s. 

In Syntagmation, we find frequent claims on the transcendence of God 


the Father. He is “superior to any cause” (náong aitiag ozápyg), 


supe- 
rior to origination, surpasses every nature, and, therefore, God cannot be 
even called self-caused. Simultaneously, we have a precise indication of the 
essence of God. The term “ingenerate” (àyevvijtoc) plays the central role 


because it allows to know who God is and it alone properly names His 


302 Cf.L.R. Wickham, op. cit., p. 534. 

303 L.R. Wickham notes: *I am left with the impression that these are arguments 
bearing upon a particular theme, arguments which the author has devised 
and used over a number of years and which he has now strung together in 
a series." op. cit., p. 535. A.A. Radde-Gallwitz suggests that the work of 
Aetius was the response to Athanasius’ De synodis; therefore, he wanted to 
gather arguments which would reduce his opponent's view of ingeneracy to 
absurdity. A. Radde-Gallwitz, Basil of Cesarea, Gregory of Nyssa and tbe 
Transformation of Divine Simplicity, Oxford 2009, p. 90. 

304 Synt. Introduction, Wickham p. 545. 

305 Synt. 2, p. 540; 3, p. 541 náong aitiacg kpsittwv onópyeu 18, p. 542 ooocía 
Kpsittov &otí yevéceoc; 30, p. 543 onepáyei nóáongc qóosoc. 
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essence.’ Aetius treats “ingeneracy” as the very name which is intrinsic to 
the substance and is revelatory of the essence, which cannot be ascribed to 
God on the basis of any human observation.?" He boldly and in an explicit 
way argues that it is not only the concept of a human mind: 
“If ingeneracy does not represent the substance (0nóotaow) of the Deity, but the in- 
comparable name is of human imagining (émAvoiac gotiv àv0pcontvng tò ücoykpuou 
övoua), the Deity is grateful to those who thought the name up, since through the 


concept of ingeneracy he has a transcendence of name which he does not bear in 


essence. "?0$ 


The word “ingeneracy” is a privation, as it signifies the one who is not 
generated, but Aetius does understand this term as negative only in a certain 
aspect. He argues that if we apply a privation to God's essence, it would 
mean that we apply some kind of non-being to it, and he clearly confirms 
that the terms which we use are intrinsically linked with the essences which 
we name. Therefore, he claims: 

“If ingeneracy is revelatory of privation in respect of God, and ingeneracy were 

non-entity (uu) 6vtoc), what kind of reasoning would deprive the non-existent of a 


non-entity? If it signifies reality (6v), who would part God in his real being from 
himself?”3 


It seems that Aetius argues that the term “ingeneracy” cannot be predi- 
cated of God only in the negative sense, because it would signify something 
which does not exist (or is non-being) in God. If “ingeneracy” is non-being, 
there is nothing “ingeneracy” can be applied to. On the other hand, if it 
designates something real, “ingeneracy” is an intrinsic property and can- 
not be separated from God - it is who He is. The only possible conclusion 
is, then, to admit that *ingeneracy" is not a negative property but rather 
a positive one, and it also cannot negate any positive property, since God 
cannot lack who He is. 


306 Synt. 16, p. 542. 

307 Cf. DelCogliano's discussion on his understanding of this name in: M. Del- 
Cogliano, of. cit., pp. 30-31. 

308 Synt. 12, pp. 541-542. 

309 Synt. 19, p. 542. Ei oteprjoeóG &ott SnAwtiKOv mi 0go0 tò Gyévvntov, pmó&v 
68 Ein TO dyévvritov, noiog Aóyog AV APaIpHoEtE TOD Lu] Óvtoc TO unõév; ei 68 OV 
onpaivet, tic àv y@picstev óvrog 0góv, órtep &otiv &vtóv EaVTOD. 
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Those explanations confirm that “ingeneracy” is a positive predicate, 
but what exactly Aetius means by that claim? R. Mortley suggests that in 
order to understand that we must turn to 4th-century Neoplatonism. He 
finds similarity of fragment 16 not only to Cratylus (as Wickham suggests), 
but also to Dexippus, who comments on Aristotle's Categories.?'? There 
is similarity between Aetius and Dexippus who discuss whether the nega- 
tion of attributes can reveal substance.?!! However, negation usually does 
not provide a good definition, because if one wants to define something 
in a negative way, he can enumerate what this thing is not practically in- 
definitely. But Dexippus notes that there are some cases when a negative 
definition can provide a good grasp of the essence, when one can be sure 
that there are only three options. He gives an example of “indifferent” 
which can be defined as something that is neither good nor bad.?? A. 
Radde-Gallwitz notes that Aristotle's definition of the substance is also an 
example of this kind of a negative approach, but he also observes that it is 
very unlikely that Aetius knew Dexippus’ commentary, because the latter 
does not consider using such a definition in theology. Moreover, it seems 
that Aetius completely misunderstood Dexippus' argument.?? Therefore, 
this does not explain how to understand ingeneracy in a positive way, and 
we must investigate further. 

Aetius continues his explanation in the next argument by trying to define 
what exactly can we name in God when we speak of Him in a negative way, 


310 R. Mortley, From Word to Silence, t. IL, op. cit., p. 131. 

311 Dexippi in Aristotelis categorias commentarium, p. 44, 16. iva à this 
ANOPAGEMS ADTOV THV KUPLOTATHY oboíav ónAcon. The version of the same 
problem is also commented by Simplicius, cf. A. Radde-Gallwitz, op. cit., 
p. 92. 

312 This is an example, which comes from Aristotle Cat. 12 a, 20-25. én’ viov 
uèv oov vóuata xeitat toic åvà uécov, oiov Aevkoð Kai ui£Aavoc TO pav koi 
Oypóv- ¿T viov 6& óvópam LEV ook EUTOPOV TO &và uécov ånoðoðvat, TH o8 
EKATEPOD TAV ükpov &moqáost TO ava pécov OpiCeTal, oiov TO obre GyABdV OTE 
Kakov Koi oce Sikatov ote Gduxov. (Bodéüs, p. 55) “In some cases there exist 
names for the intermediates, as with grey and yellow between white and black; 
in some, however, it is not easy to find a name for the intermediate, but it is 
by the negation of each of the extremes that the intermediate is marked off, 
as with the neither good nor bad and neither just nor unjust.” (tr. Barnes). 

313 Cf. A.A. Radde-Gallwitz, op. cit., p. 94. 
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and he does that by interrogating whether ingeneracy may be a condition/ 

possession?!‘ (%&1c) or privation (otépnoic): 
“If privations are abstractions of conditions (otépeoic £&eóv sio àqoaípsoic), ingen- 
eracy in respect of God is either a privation of condition or a condition of priva- 
tion. If it is a privation of condition, how should what is not present be counted as 
present to God? If ingeneracy is a condition, a generate essence must have existed 
first, in order that thus acquiring a condition of being, it may be named ‘ingener- 
ate’. If the generate participated in the ingenerate essence, having undergone the 
loss of its condition it will have been deprived of generation. Its essence would 
then be generate and ingeneracy would be a condition. ”3*5 


The key to understanding this fragment is the meaning of a condition (pos- 
session). L.R. Wickham notes that opponents unanimously see here the in- 
fluence of Aristotle.?!6 In Categories, when discussing quality, he described 
condition (É&ic) and state (61502616) as the first kind of quality. Those two 
differ because condition is something which can be easily changed while 
state is “being more stable and lasts longer, "?" and, therefore, the definition 
is: “It is what are easily changed and quickly changing that we call condi- 
tions, e.g. hotness and chill and sickness and health and the like."?!* Aetius 
assumes that ingeneracy is a kind of quality, but we can also see why he 
uses condition instead of state, which seems to be a more reasonable choice 
when speaking about God. He wants to put a stress on changeability of 
God's essence, since in his eyes, the Orthodox position is nothing else than 
the application of a change in his essence and it is a condition which changes 
more easily, so ingeneracy would be a contingent property of God's essence. 


314 There is some confusion here because the term &&ic has different translations. 
Wickham translates it as “a condition,” whereas in the fragments of Cathe- 
gories of Aristotle quoted below a contradiction between &&g and otépnoic 
is translated as possession and privation. In both cases, the meaning of the 
word seems to be the same, because it concerns the state of having a certain 
feature or lacking it. 

315 Synt. 20, p. 542. 

316 L.R. Wickham, op. cit., p. 561. 

317 Cat. 8 b, 27-28. uv oiv eióog noiótntog É&i kai 6100016 AeyécOooav. Siapépet 
Sè EI 6100 &ceoG TH LOVILATEPOV Kai TOADYPOVLdTEpoV civar: (Bodéüs, p. 39; tr. 
Barnes). 

318 Cat. 8 b, 35-37. diadéoets 6$ Aéyovvoa & gotw edkivyta Kai vay uevalóAXovta, 
oiov Ospuótnc kai kaz&yv£Eic kai vóooc kai byieia Kai oa dAXa ToLabdta: (Bodéüs, 
p. 46; tr. Barnes). 
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But the argument starts with a very important “if,” which suggests once 
again that what Aetius means is that condition be treated as abstract from 
the essence of God and that is exactly what privation means. He sees two 
possibilities here: first, ingeneracy could be privation of condition; (otépnoig 
&€ews) second, it could be a condition of privation (&1¢ oteprioeoc). By 
linking the concepts of privation and condition, Aetius wants to describe 
two kinds of movement - losing or gaining an attribute. God must either 
have lost a quality of generacy (positive condition), or must have acquired 
a negative condition of ingeneracy, which in this case is the absence of 
this quality. L.R. Wickham explains it with the example of being bald: 
“baldness is either the lost state of having one's hair or the state of having 


731? In the first case (privation of condition), we return to 


lost one's hair. 
the conclusion of the previous argument and God who has lost the condi- 
tion of being generate, cannot be something He is not. In the second case 
(condition of privation) arguments are applied to the Father and the Son. 
If the Father has acquired the condition of ingeneracy, he must have had 
the condition of generacy first, and then privation of that condition can 
be acquired, which is absurd. In the case of the Son, if he participated in 
ingeneracy, he would have lost his condition of being generated and could 
no longer be called the Son. This is also absurd since the Son cannot have 
both the generated essence and the condition of ingeneracy. 

To understand better these conclusions, we must turn once again to 
Aristotle's Categories, where he considers classes of oppositions. He says 
that one thing can oppose another in four ways: as relatives (tà ttpóc tı), as 
contraries (tà évavtia), as privation and possession (ig otépnots Kai £&ic), 
or as affirmation and negation (Òc xatáqaoig koi &móoaocic).?? We can see 
that Aetius clearly refers to the third kind of opposition between privation 
and possession (or condition). But why does he classify opposition of ingen- 
eracy and generacy to be the third kind? It cannot be a relative opposition, 
because in this case, opposition does not mean that they are contrary to 
one another. Aristotle gives examples of the double and the half, and of 


319 L.R. Wickham, op. cit., p. 562. 

320 Cat. 11 b, 17-19 A£yetav68 &tepov étépo àvueioÜot TeTPAYDG, T] ÒG TH TPÓG tt, 
T] óc tà évavtia, Tj ós otépnois Kai c, T] Ós katüpaois Kai ånópacıs (Bodéüs, 
p. 53). 
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the knowledge and the knowable. In both cases, the definition of one thing 
is possible, thanks to the other; therefore, we say that the double is called 
what it is because it is the double of something (in this case — the half). 
Similarly, we say that knowledge is defined because it is the knowledge of 
something (knowable), and, vice versa, the object of knowledge is some- 
thing that could be known.*! It is obvious that ingeneracy is not what it 
is because it is ingeneracy of generacy, as the opposition in the sense of a 
relation depends on something that the two have in common.?? 

The second case must also be excluded because “things opposed as con- 
traries, however, are never called just what they are, in relation to one 
another, though they are called contraries of one another. "?? Aristotle gives 
an example of good and bad, where good is not called good of the bad, 
and this example shows that contraries are not defined because of a third 
thing between them, as we will see below. Ingeneracy and generacy do not 
oppose each other in the fourth sense, because this is a contradiction which 
occurs in predication and, therefore, “for only with them is it necessary 
always for one to be true and the other one false." 3% 

The third kind of opposition may be applied to ingeneracy and generacy 
because they are the “qualities” of the essence of God, and in this kind, 
privation and possession (otépnoig koi £&c) also refer to a third thing. Ar- 
istotle gives an example of blindness and sight, which are oppositions in 
connection with the eye, and says *each of them is spoken of in connection 
with whatever the possession naturally occurs in.” He also explains that 
privation occurs when it is entirely absent from the thing which naturally 


321 Cat. 11 b, 24-33 (Bodéüs, p. 53). Although it is not easy to differentiate be- 
tween the first and the third kind of opposition, Aristotle extensively explains 
why the relative one is not the same with the opposition of privation and 
possession (Cat. 12 b, 17-13 a, 36; Bodéüs, pp. 57-60). 

322 It is possible that Aetius excludes this possibility in argument 16. 

323 Cat. 11 b, 33-35 tà 68 óç tà £vaviía, aùtà uèv nep &cxiv oó6apig npóg AAA 
Aéyevon, évaviía. pévtor GAAAV Aéyexav. (Bodéüs, p. 53; tr. Barnes). 

324 Cat. 13 b, 3-4. ¿mì nóvov yàp vobtov ávaykotov àci tò LEV GANDEs 10 68 yeoooq 
adtov eivox (Bodéüs, p. 53; tr. Barnes). 

325 Cat. 12 a, 26-29. Xxépnoig 88 Kai £& Aéyevoi £v epi tadtov tt, oiov À ÖY 
Kai 1] tupAótns nepi OPOOALLOV: kaðóñov 82 ginziv, £v à népuksv ý £&ic yiyvecOaL, 
nepi toOto Aéyetot ékátepov atv (Bodéüs, p. 55; tr. Barnes). 
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has it, and at the time when it is naturally for that thing to have it.?5 Aristo- 
tle's explanations reveal to us why *ingeneracy" is not a negative predicate. 
When we call someone blind, he is really blind, and although blindness is 
in him as the lack of sight, it cannot be treated only negatively, because 
his blindness is not something non-existent in him. We can define blind- 
ness because of the absence of sight which is natural, so for this definition 
to be true, we need a third thing which is the nature of the eye. Similarly, 
although we define “ingeneracy” as an opposition to “generacy,” it cannot 
be treated as a purely negative attribute. What Aetius seems to mean here 
is that God is not “ingenerate” because of the lack of “generacy,” since He 
was prior to it. Moreover, *ingeneracy" is natural to God's essence and not 
something which God can lose. 

All those arguments show also that ingeneracy cannot be treated as 
privation. Since generacy is posterior to ingeneracy, it is rather the oppo- 
site — it is generacy which is the privation and loss of condition. Therefore, 
ingeneracy cannot be understood as merely a kind of quality, but is rather 
a positive attribute of God, which expresses His essence.?" Aetius confirms 
his conclusion in section 24, where he puts a stress on treating ingeneracy 
as God's essence: *If ingeneracy is privation, privation loss of condition," 
this would mean that we admit a change in unchangeable God,** and in the 
next section, he also states that ingeneracy cannot be privation in the sense 
that it is something which does not belong to God.?? Therefore, it seems 
that in the end, Aetius is rather inclined to give us a negative answer to the 
question why *ingeneracy" cannot be understood as a negative predicate, 


326 Ibid. 12 a, 27-29 (Bodéüs, p. 55). 

327 It is clearly stated in the next argument (21, p. 542-543) that treating ingen- 
eracy as quality would mean confusion of the essence and its incidents: *If 
ingeneracy and generacy are each conditions, the essences are prior to the 
conditions, and yet the conditions, though secondary to the essences, are none 
the less qualitatively superior." Ending his argument, Aetius says: *Since the 
ingenerate nature imports nothing into itself, how can it be a condition and 
not an essence?" 

328 Synt. 24, p. 543. Ei tó &yévvnvov otéproic, 1 68 otépnois ECews ànopoAn &ov... 

329 Synt. 25, p. 543. *If ingeneracy shows a privation which does not belong to 
God, on what grounds do we say he is ingenerate and cannot be generate?" Ei 
Tó &yévvitov óqAot otépnot nÀ rpoooboav tà Ogà, rtc avtov åyévvntov givat 
AEVOLIEV, YEVVTOV 88 ui] sivari. 
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because all possible cases when we treat it in a negative way can be reduced 
to unacceptable conclusions. 

This also seems to be the way how Eunomius understood “ingeneracy.” 
In his Liber Apologeticus, he states that: 

*He is not such [unbegotten] by the way of privation; for if privatives are privatives 

with respect to the inherent properties of something, then they are secondary to 


their positives. But birth has never been an inherent property of God. He was not 
first begotten and then deprived of that quality so as to become unbegotten. ” 330 


Therefore, what Eunomius points out is that in the case of God, *ingen- 
eracy” cannot be a negative condition, because being generated is not an 
antecedent property of God of which He could be deprived. But what 
exactly do we know when we admit that ingeneracy is the essence of God? 
Aetius seems to give an answer to this question in argument 29: 

“If the ingenerate substance is indicated along with the essence of the offspring 

as its cause, since it is precisely the same in respect of all cause it is incomparable 


essence per se. It does not indicate its unapproachability externally but is per se 
incomparable and unapproachable since it is also ingenerate. "??! 


Because of ingeneracy of the Father, he is also incomparable and unap- 
proachable (dobyxpitog kai &mpdortoc). The central problem of this passage 
is the meaning of the term à&npócuwoc. Some scholars see here a reference 
to the first Letter to Timothy (6: 16), where God is *dwelling in light 
unapproachable,” and, therefore, the term means “incomprehensible” or 
*unknown." However, in his commentary, L.R. Wickham notes that such 
interpretation opposes the claims that were later developed by Eunomius, 
namely that we can know the essence of God.?? It is also inconsistent 
with earlier claims of Aetius himself who so strongly defended the asser- 
tion that ingeneracy is the essence of God. It is very hard to argue that 
we exactly know who the Father is and at the same time claim that he is 


330 LA 8, 7-10: GAAG piv obdé katà otéprgotv: si ye TOV KATA MVOL ai otepriosts 
£loi otephosig, koi &&gov Sevtepat. oŬte 68 KATH PVOL TV tic TH Beğ yéveotc, obte 
zpotépav Éyov tadtHV eita oxepnÜclo yévouev &yévvntoc (Vaggione, p. 42-43). 

331 Synt. 29, p. 543. Ei ti tod yevvrinatog odvoia cuveupaívevat óc aitia Å 
aYEVVNTOSG 016010016, KATA ThONS GITiag TO &tapáAXaktov Éyovca, ALTO oboía 
éotiv dovbyKpltoc, ook ECMOEV ovveupaivovoa TO ATPdOITOV, &VTÒ 68 DTAPYOVGA 
GOVYKPITOS Kai AMPdottoc, NEIN kai HyYEvvITOS. 

332 Cf. Wickham, op. cit., p. 565. 
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incomprehensible. Therefore, L.R. Wickham’s interpretation seems to be 
sound, when he explains: *&npóouogcI think, then, means here, 'incompara- 
ble/utterly transcendent', and, so far as the knowledge of God is concerned, 
Aetius and Eunomius held, I believe, (a) that it is false to say that the es- 
sence of God is unknown - for this would imply that God is irrational, (b) 
that God's essence is known as transcendent and unique, (c) that there is 
no knowledge of God by way of mystical communion with his essence." 

Therefore, the knowledge of the essence of the Father does not exactly 
mean that we know who he is, but rather we know that he is essentially 
transcendent and unapproachable. Although Aetius claimed that the term 
“ingeneracy” indicated the essence, the term itself means for us only His 
absolute transcendence. Such interpretation is also consistent with the next 
argument, where he puts a stress on the total transcendence of God by say- 
ing that He: “surpasses every nature" and that “ingeneracy is not revelatory 
of essence.” 333 

It seems, then, that Aetius attempted to complete the impossible task to 
reconcile the transcendence of God with the possibility of the knowledge 
of God’s essence. It must be noted that if to know God does not mean to 
really understand his essence, the term “ingeneracy” ultimately means that 
we understand His essence as utterly transcendent. But can we say that by 
such statement we really understand what God is? It seems that we can only 
accept the name of “ingeneracy” which was revealed to us, and, therefore, 
all syllogisms in Syntagmation can be treated rather as showing the con- 
sequences of rejecting this name, which, as Aetius wants to demonstrate, 
always leads to absurd conclusions.>** 

If Aetius really thought that we understood the essence this way, it seems 
very unconvincing, because in fact *ingeneracy" does not tell us anything 
new about what God is since it seems to be only a conception of His tran- 
scendence. But it is evident that the question of what does it mean to know 
God becomes the central problem of this phase of the polemic. 


333 Synt. 30, p. 543. Ei ónepóyev nócong qQóogoc ó navtokpátop, tù Tó åyévvntov 
Onepóysu STEP sotiv aínov toig yEevvyntoic Stapovijs. ei è UN Éotwv oboí(ag 
ónAonikóv TO åyévvntov, nóOgv àv T] TOV YEvVnTOV oot ÉGet TO Staca@CEoODaL. 

334 Cf.DelCogliano, op. cit., p. 32. 
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3.2 Worship and knowledge - a puzzling question 


In Syntagmation, we have observed a specific way of presenting arguments. 
Throughout the work, we can identify attempts to perform something simi- 
lar to the Stoic procedure of reduction of non-simple arguments to the 
series of undemonstrated arguments, which need no proof because they 
are self-evident. In section 20, we find one of the arguments categorized 
as undemonstrated: “not first therefore not the second." ?? Such a way of 
presenting arguments, almost as they would be answers to the questions 
which were asked to the author, is very characteristic of the Anomean 
style.?5 This reflects the missionary manner which was used in attempts to 
convince Christians that the Anomean doctrine was right. We can observe it 
also in the question which will be analysed in this fragment of our analysis. 

In one of his letters, Basil provides his explanation to Amphilochus of 
Iconium, a bishop who apparently struggled with the Anomean, or rather 
(since the letter itself was written relatively late) the Eunomian missionary 
activity and wanted to know how to deal with their puzzling questions.?? 
The supporters of Eunomius asked their Orthodox opponents: *Do you 
worship what you know or what you do not know?”>** There are only two 
possible answers to such a question, but the goal of the whole argumenta- 
tion is to reduce these two answers to one. The obvious reply is that “We 
know what we adore," and if such an answer is given, another question 
immediately follows: *What is the substance of what is adored?" Admitting 
ignorance of the substance causes the claim: *Then you adore what you do 
not know."?? If the opponent's answer at the beginning is that he does not 


335 Ithink that similarity can be found despite the fact that we do not have the 
full set of Stoic rules preserved, cf. B. Mates, Stoic logic, Berkeley 1961, 
pp. 77-82. 

336 Cf. L.R. Wickham, op. cit., p. 536. 

337 Amphilochus was Basil’s relative who had worked as a lawyer and had no 
experience in theological issues before he become the bishop of Iconium, cf. 
Kopecek, op. cit., p. 431. 

338 Ep.234,1, 1. “O oidac o£feic, Tj 0 åyvoesiç (Courtonne, p. 41; LCL 243, p. 371). 

339 Ep. 234, 1, 1-6. Eav ànokpwóps0a ott 6 oidapev toðto npookvvoðuev, coelo 
Tap’ avtov Å andvtnoic: Ti | ovoia tod Mpookvvovpévov; 'Eàv ðè dyvociv 
ópoAoynoopev Ti Odoiav, náv Hiv TEepiTpsyavtss Aéyovot Sti ODKODV ð ODK 
oïðate TpooKvveits (LCL 243, p. 371). 
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know what he adores, there is no need to ask any further questions. There- 
fore, the whole argumentation leads to the admission of ignorance of those 
who do not know God's essence. This tricky question is called captious by 
Basil,?? since it both forces the opponent to answer and to admit that he is 
completely ignorant of God who he worships. A. Radde-Gallwitz notes that 
it is similar to Meno's paradox, but here *enquire after" is replaced with 
*worship."?*! Therefore, if you know who you worship, there is no need for 
any inquiry, and if you do not know, how can you obtain any knowledge 
of who to worship, since you do not know.?? So the goal of the question 
would be to show the absurdity of the claims of the Orthodox. But I think 
there is more to it than that. Another goal of the question can be seen in 
the context of the Biblical passages to which it refers. 

Despite of all claims that are present in Christian literature from the 
time of the 2nd century that Christians have the true knowledge of God, 
this question bring to mind at least two very important passages from the 
Holy Scriptures. In the dialogue between Jesus and a Samaritan woman, 
the Saviour says: “You Samaritans worship what you do not know; we 
worship what we do know, for salvation is from the Jews."?? In the second 
fragment, when speaking at the Areopagus, St Paul says that the Greeks 
have built an altar and worshiped *an unknown God," while this God is 


340 Ep. 234, 1, 10 (Courtonne, p. 42, LCL 243, p. 373). 

341 Cf. A. Radde-Gallwitz, op. cit., pp. 123-124. 

342 Cf. Meno 80 D-E. *M.: And how will you search for something, Socrates, 
when you don't know what it is at all? I mean, which of the things you don't 
know will you take in advance and search for, when you don't know what it 
is? Or even if you come right up against it, how will you know that it's the 
unknown thing you're looking for? 


S.: I see what you're getting at, Meno. Do you realize what a controversy 
you're conjuring up? The claim is that it's impossible for a man to search either 
for what he knows or for what he doesn't know: he wouldn't be searching for 
what he knows, since he knows it and that makes the search unnecessary, and 
he can't search for what he doesn't know either, since he doesn't even know 
what it is he's going to search for" (tr. R. Waterfield, p. 113). 

343 J 4: 22. ùeis npookuveite 6 ook otdaTE, reli npookvvoðpev 6 oldapEev, ÖT Å 
cotnpía ék tõv Iovõaiov £ottv- (tr. RSVCE). As we will see below, Gregory of 
Nyssa makes his argument against this question by referring to this passage 
of the Scripture (CE III, 1, 105-110; GNO II, 39-41). 
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the one, whom the Christians adore. Therefore, he says: “For as I passed 
along, and observed the objects of your worship, I found also an altar with 
this inscription, “To an unknown god.’ What, therefore, you worship as 
unknown, this I proclaim to you."?** Therefore, the goal of the Eunomian 
paradox would be rather to show that the Orthodox are like the Samari- 
tans or the Greeks who worship an unknown God, whereas those are true 
Christians who know the object of their adoration. This accusation would 
have been especially painful in relation to the fragment of the Acts, because 
of all arguments so strongly confirmed by the Apologists that the Christians 
are those who really know the truth about God. 

But the paradox has one assumption which will be exposed and under- 
mined by the opponents. The Eunomians assume that to know God means 
to know his essence. If the Orthodox admitted that they know God's es- 
sence, they would immediately argue that it is “ingeneracy,” and this sets 
the problem of the generation of the Son in the convenient perspective of 
admitting that His substance must be different from that of the Father. 
Therefore, the question of what it means to know God becomes once again 
one of the key issues in demonstrating inferiority of the Son. 


3.2.1 The distinction between *that is" and *what is" 


Basil's answer is based on undermining the claim that to know God means 
to know His essence, since “knowing has many meanings."?? He enumer- 
ates many attributes of God that we know: “the greatness of God, and His 
power, and His wisdom, and His goodness, and His providence whereby He 
cares for us, and the justice of His judgment." ?^€ But the knowledge of the 
attributes does not allow to know substance, and the conception (éwoia) 
of God which we have is the combination of our knowledge of attributes 


344 Acts 17: 23. ótwpyóuevog yàp Kai àvaOscopóv tà cePdouata Opóv edpov kai 
Bouóv év © &ngyéyparto, ayvaotH Ved. 6 odv üyvoobvtsc evosPeite, toðto &yo 
KaTayyéAA@ Dpiv (tr. RSVCE). 

345 Ep. 234, 1, 5-6 (Courtonne, p. 42; LCL 243, p. 371). 

346 Ep. 234, 1, 6-9 Koi yàp ti ueyoAeiótuta 100 Osod sidévar Aéyopev Kai trjv 
óbvojuv kai TV cogíav Kai TV åyaðótnta Kai THY npóvorav À ETWLEhEitaL HUdV 
Kai 10 ikov adtod tis Kpicewc, ook adTHV TH Oboiav (Courtonne, p. 42.; LCL 
243, p. 373). 
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(&nnpi&jmoópus0a). In the following passage, Basil refutes the argument that, 
since God is simple, all attributes are of his essence. He calls such a state- 


734? and asks whether 


ment a sophism, which involves *countless absurdities 
all those attributes are the name of one substance: *And are His awfulness 
and His benevolence equivalent to each other. His justice and His creative 
power. His foreknowledge and His requiting, His magnificence and His 
providence?"?** Since the substance of God is one but names are different 
and even contrary to each other, they cannot be the names from which we 
can gain the knowledge of the essence. Basil says more precisely what are 
all those attributes — they are activities of God: 
*But if they say substance is something else, let them not mislead us by citing its 
simplicity. For they themselves have confessed that substance is one thing and 
each of what was enumerated was another. *Nay, the activities are varied and the 
substance is simple.' But we say that from His activities we know our God, but 
His substance itself we do not profess to approach. For His activities descend to 
us, but His substance remains inaccessible."?^? 


At the end of Letter 234, he adds that: *...from the activities is the knowl- 


739 so admitting that one 


edge, and from the knowledge is the worship, 
knows the activities is sufficient to confirm that one has the knowledge of 
who he worships, and this seems to be the core of Basil's answer. By mak- 
ing a distinction between substance and activities (évépyeiat), he tells us 
that we can know only what the works of God are, because we can see the 
effects of his activities in the sensual world. Activities cannot give us the 
knowledge of the essence, but only of the existence of God. This distinction 
between substance and activity seems to be very important, especially in 


the context of Eunomius' theological methodology, which he exposes in his 


347 Ep. 234, 1, 14 cóqtonó éott popíag tàs àávoníag éyov. (LCL 243, p. 373; 
Courtonne, p. 42). 

348 Ep.234,1,16-19 Kai ioodvvapei aAAnAoIs TÒ poBepòv adTOD kai tò OUGVOPMTOV 
Kai TO SiKALOV koi TO Órnuoopytkóv, TO ztpoyvoortiKÓv Kai TO AVTANOÕOTIKÓV, TO 
peyaAeiov Kai tò npovontikóv (Courtonne, p. 42; LCL 243, p. 373). 

349 Ep. 234, 1,27-31 AAW ai pv &vépyewa noioa, 7 68 oboia ANAT. Hpglo 08 ek 
LEV TOV EvEpyslOv yvapiCew éyouev TOV Osóv NLOV, TH 6$ ovog AdTH TpoosyyiCew 
oby ùmioyvoúueða. Ai uèv yap Evépysiat adtod mpóc Nuds KatoPaivovow, rj dé 
ovoia, adTOD évet åànpóoroc (Courtonne, p. 42; LCL 243, p. 373). 

350 Ep. 234, 3, 12-13. Oùkoðv ano u£v TOV EvepyElOv 1] yvOotc, AMO 98 tfjg YYHOEWS 
ù rpookóvnots (Courtonne, p. 43; LCL 243, p. 377). 
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Liber apologetics, but it will be discussed fully in the next chapter of this 
book. Here, I would like to focus on Basil's approach to the knowledge of 
the existence of God and its consequences. 
Basil repeats three times that we can know that God exists, but two of 
those texts present a problem in the context of knowing the essence:?! 
*But I do know that He exists, but what His substance is I consider beyond un- 
derstanding.” (Ey 88 ón p£v gotw oda, ti dé Å Odcia on£p Sidvorav TiHEpaL.)>> 


“Knowledge of His divine substance, then, is the perception of His incomprehen- 
sibility; and that is to be worshipped which is comprehended, not as to what its 
substance is, but as to that its substance exists.” (Etónot dpa tig Osias odciac Å 
ato0noic avdtod ts åkataànyiac, Kai certóv Od TO KATAANVEV Tic ù oboía, GAA’ StI 
éotiv 1] ovdoia.)>5? 
In those passages, Basil makes a distinction between 611 éotw ovoia — that 
substance exists, and tVtig ovcia — what substance is. Looking for the source 
of this distinction, we turn to Aristotle’s Posterior analytics, where at the 
beginning of the second book, he enumerates the objects of inquiry to char- 
acterize the order of demonstration, which passes from the knowledge of 
the fact to the knowledge of the essence. Those objects are the fact (tò 81), 
the reason why (tò 81611), if it is (ei 071), and what it is (ti £onw).?* There 
is a lot of uncertainty in the understanding of this passage,?? but it is clear 
that Aristotle wants to explain the mode of investigation, which leads from 
the fact or the recognition that something exists to the essence of things. 
Throughout Posterior Analytics, he maintains that the perception of the fact 
ought to precede the answer to the question *what it is." This distinction 
also corresponds to the distinction between perception and thought, and 
the knowledge of the fact and the knowledge of the reason why.? But the 


351 The third one (2, 10-12) will be commented below. 

352 Ep. 234, 2, 8-9 (Courtonne, p. 43; LCL 243, p. 375). 

353 Ep. 234, 2, 12-14 (Courtonne, p. 43; LCL 243, p. 375). 

354 Anal. Post. II, 1, 89 b, 23-25. Tà Qqtoópevá gotw ioa tov ápi&uóv ócoanep 
émiotapeda. Cytodpev dé vérta pa, TO StL, TO ót, Ei Éott, Ti otw. (tr. Barnes). 

355 The most difficult question is the distinction between tò 6t1 and ei £o since 
both concern the existence of the object. See J. Barnes commentary in: Aris- 
totle, Posterior Analytics, Oxford 2002, pp. 203-204. 

356 Cf. O. Harari, Knowledge and Demonstration. Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics, 
Springer 2004, p. 130. 
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perception of the fact is not equated with experience, it is rather a perceptual 
understanding which differs from experience as having universal validity, 
since it grasps typical features of particular instances. In the passages where 
Aristotle explains this kind of perception, he uses the term oto0noig as an 
apprehension of the universal.” This, however, is not sufficient to have the 
knowledge of the reason why, that is the understanding of the essence. O. 
Harari underlines that perceptual understanding *is not considered full- 
fledged knowledge since perceptual understanding does not capture the es- 
sence of the object, according to its conceptual characterizations.”*°* The 
conceptual understanding, on the contrary, is the full apprehension of an 
object which really exists, because it is the explanation of its essence. 
Aristotle's explanation of the demonstrative procedure is very similar 
to Basil's claims about the knowledge of the possibility of knowing God. 
The two terms of Basil's explanation (öt Zotw oboia — that substance exists 
and titis oboia — what substance is) correspond to the first and the fourth 
term from Posterior Analytics (the fact — tò St. and what it is — ti otw). 
If he, indeed, evokes the demonstrative procedure presented by Aristotle, 
his explanation means that we cannot execute this demonstration in the 
case of God. We can only confirm that God is, but we can never pass to 
what He is. What is interesting, the perception of the existence of God can 
be made only on the basis of God's activities, which “descend to us.” In 
Posterior Analytics, the first phase of the procedure can be understood as 
admittance of the fact which occurs on the basis of certain properties of the 
investigated thing, just like the eclipse which is the attribute of the moon.??? 
It is possible that we have a similar mode of 511 gotw in Basil's explanation. 
There is yet another thing which can be understood better in the context 


360 


of Aristotle's text. This is the expression of Basil’s*® that we can have the 1] 


aícOnois adtod tic àkocoXqyíac (the perception of His incomprehensibility). 


357 Cf. ibid., p. 131. 

358 Ibid., p. 132. 

359 Seethe commentary of W.D. Ross in: Aristotle's Prior and Posterior Analytics, 
Oxford 1957, p. 610. In the 5th century, Aristotle's commentary was ascribed 
to Philoponus (the authorship is currently questioned) and the first part of the 
demonstrative procedure is understood this way, cf. 337, 18-32 (Philoponus, 
On Aristotle Posterior Analytics 2; tr. O. Goldin, Bloomsbury 2014, p. 19). 

360 Ep. 234, 2, 12-13 (Courtonne, p. 43; LCL 243, p. 375). 
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Is it possible that Basil says that incomprehensibility can be the object of 
sensual perception? As we have seen above, in the context of the presented 
demonstrative procedure, Aristotle uses the term oto0noig as perceptual 
understanding, which has universal validity. If we understand Basil’s ex- 
pression this way, we can understand the perception of incomprehensibility 
as a kind of the universal grasp of the characteristic feature of God. The 
use of this term also escapes the suggestion that incomprehensibility can 
be the object of conceptual understanding, which is the grasp of essence. 
Therefore, if Basil indeed meant to use this term in Aristotle's sense, he was 
very precise in saying that we can grasp incomprehensibility in a universal 
manner, but it is a kind of perception, not comprehension. In other words, 
we can see with some certainty that comprehension of God is impossible. 


3.2.2 Faith and understanding 


Another problem of Basil's answer to Amphilochus is the question of how 
to understand faith and its relation to understanding. Having admitted that 
one can know that God exists, but His essence is beyond understanding, 


he asks: 


*How then am I saved? Through faith. And it is faith enough to know that God 
is, not what He is, and that He is a rewarder of those who seek Him.”°*! 


Basil uses here the same distinction between “that is” (611 gotiv) and “what 
is” (ti got) in the context of the knowledge sufficient to have faith. He re- 
fers to Hebrews 11:6, where the belief in the existence of God is presented 
as needed to approach God and receive the reward.*® Basil returns to the 
problem of faith and after quoting the Gospel (9:28), he says: 

“Thus worship follows faith, and faith is strengthened by power. But if you say 


that he who believes also understands, from what he believes, from this also he 
understands; or even the reverse, from what he understands, from this also he 


361 Ep. 234, 2, 10-12. [lac obv odfopa; Au tfj; Tictems. [iotic 58 obtépKnc 
£ió£vat Sti &otiv ó Osóc, où% Ti £oti, Kai toig ExCHTOdOW adTOV WIdDATOd6TIS 
yivetat (Courtonne, p. 43; LCL 243, p. 375). 

362 This is actually a paraphrase of the original text, and it also resembles other 
fragments of the Holy Scripture, cf. A. Radde-Gallwitz, op. cit., p. 125. 
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believes. But we understand God from His power. Therefore we believe in Him 
whom we understand, and we worship Him in whom we believe."?6 


The interpretation of Hebrews 11:6 has led to a conclusion that worship fol- 
lows faith, but why in the next phrase does Basil contrast it with the statement 
that it is the understanding that follows faith, and why it is put in the manner 
of a discussion, since it starts with *if you say"? This actually is but another 
paraphrase of the Biblical text of Isaiah 7:9, which in the Septuagint version 
claims: pt) Motebonte, obdé uù ovviijte (if you believe not, neither will you 
understand).° Therefore, Basil evokes here another fragment of the Holy 
Scripture, which seems to contradict the one that has been quoted previ- 
ously. It is evident that this fragment supports the Eunomian position that 
the knowledge of the essence is necessary since understanding is the outcome 
of faith. Basil tries somehow to combine worship with understanding in the 
last sentence of this passage, but since such explanation is not sufficient, he 
continues the topic in the next letter by asking what is first: knowledge or 
faith.” Although it could seem confusing, the answer is clear: 
* Generally, in the sciences, faith goes before knowledge, but in our own teaching, 


even if someone says that knowledge must exist before faith, we do not disagree - 
knowledge, however, commensurate with human comprehension. "?66 


In the sciences (mì tOv paðnuátov), belief must go before knowledge, be- 
cause at the beginning of the process of gaining knowledge one must accept 


363 Ep. 234, 3, 15-21. Ottw> Å Lev npookvrois TH TiotEl àKoAovOsi, Ñ SE niot 
ano Svvapewms PeBaiodtar. Ei 68 A£yewg Tov Motedovta Kai ywóokstv, AQ’ OV 
TMOTEVEL ATÒ TOUTOV Koi yivóoKer Tj kai aVaTOALV AQ’ OV ywóokst TO tobtov 
Kai moteúst. livóokopev 08 Ek ts SvVapLEwS TOV Osov. “Oote MotevopEev uèv 
TO yvoc0évtt, TpooKkvvodpEv 68 TH TotevOévtt (Courtonne, pp. 43-44; LCL 
243, p. 377). 

364 Verse is translated this way only in Septuagint. In Vulgate, it has a different 
meaning: nisi credideritis, non permanebitis (if you believe not, you will not 
stand firm at all). 

365 Courtonne notes that the letters to Amphilochus 233-236 had been probably 
a single memorandum which was later divided according to the questions and 
answers (Courtonne, op. cit., vol. 3, p. 39). 

366 Ep. 235, 1, 12-14 “Husic òè Aéyopev óu ka0óXov u£v Ei TOV LAOHLAT@V níotig 
YOOEMS TponyEita: ¿mì 68 TOD kað’ HUGS Aóyov, Kav Aéyr Tis TpOKATapyYEtv ilv 
YOOUW THs TidTEws, où StapEpopEda (yv@ow pévto THV TH àvOpomnívn KaTAA wer 
ovppetpov) (Courtonne, vol. 3, p. 44; LCL 243, pp. 377-379). 
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the truth which he acquired, he must be convinced that it is true. Basil does 
not speak here about faith in the sense of believing in the truth about God 
which comes from the Scripture. He rather describes the general mode 
of acquiring knowledge which is present in all investigations. So this is 
rather a belief, than faith. To understand, for example, the Pythagorean 
Theorem, one must have heard about it and accept the formula as true. He 
must be convinced that it is true what he has heard to start the process of 
demonstration which leads to understanding. The difference is that at the 
beginning one accepts it as true because of the authority of someone else, 
and in the end, when one has understood the theorem, one accepts the 
truth by the authority of one's own reason. We can see that Basil presents 
here the process of demonstration similar to the above-presented passage 
from “that is” to “what is,” from the partial or imperfect admittance of the 
truth to the perfect grasp of the essence of the thing, which can be shown 
by demonstration. Such description of the process of learning goes deep in 
the ancient tradition. We can find its traces in the famous allegory of the 
cave from Plato’s Republic. The first step on the way of going out of the 
cave, the moment of philosophical conversion, is turning away from the 
shadows to the perception of the sensual things itself. This is the moment 
“when one was freed and suddenly compelled to stand up, turn his neck 
around, walk, and look up toward the light..."?*" Turning towards true 
sensual objects is described as turning from sixaoía to miotic, and belief is 
necessary to start upon the road which finally leads to the true knowledge 
of the ideas (vónoic) - the objects in sunlight outside of the cave. 

Plato's famous allegory was a lesson which was developed by its readers 
and interpreters, but we also have the testimony that it was known and well 
understood by the Church Fathers. Probably the best example is Augustine, 
who frequently referred to the fragment of Isaiah 7:9.?9* It can be clearly 
seen in the fragment of De quantitate animae, where Augustine explains 


367 Resp. 514 A-516 C (tr. C.D.C. Reeve, Cambridge 2004, p. 207). 

368 In case of St Augustine, the faith is also very often treated as religious one, 
while he frequently uses credere in meaning of natural belief necessary to 
obtain intelligere - understanding. Cf. T. Stepien, Nisi credideritis, non intel- 
ligetis -Belief as a Form of Natural Cognition in Writings of St Augustine's, 
Studia Pelpliriskie vol. XLIX (2016), pp. 287-300. 
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to Evodius how can we obtain the knowledge in geometry. He makes a 
distinction between trusting the word of another and trusting our own 
reason. For some persons, it suffices to accept someone else's word because 
it saves time and effort. But the long road of reading and learning, which 
goes through many sophisms and *swamp or errors," finally leads to the 
situation when one has the right and certain reason, free from falsehood 
and confirmed in truth.*® The difficult road to the true knowledge is very 
much similar here to the painful process of going out of the cave from the 
Republic. This also resembles what Basil means by referring to grammar: 


*For in the sciences one must first take it on faith that the letter spoken is alpha, 
and later, having learned the characters and their pronunciations, grasp also the 
exact notion (katavóno) of the force of such letter. "?7? 


369 Augustinus, De quantitate animae I, 7, 12. “To trust the word of another is 
one thing; to trust our own reason is a different thing (Aliud est enim cum 
auctoritati credimus, aliud cum rationi); to take something on authority is a 
great timesaver and involves no toil. If this way has any attraction for you, 
you may read in the extensive writings of great and good men what they 
thought should be said about these subjects as a safe and easy guide for the 
unlearned; and these men aimed at securing the confidence of persons whose 
minds, being either too slow or too occupied, could find no other safe road 
to truth. Such persons, whose number is very great, if they wish to grasp the 
truth by reason, are easily taken in by sophisms that land them in the swamp 
of error from which they never or only with difficulty succeed in emerging 
and extricating themselves. For these, then, it is a decided advantage to trust a 
most reliable authority (excellentissimae auctoritati credere) and to shape their 
conduct according to it. If you think that such a way is safer, I shall not only 
offer no resistance, but shall thoroughly approve. But, if you cannot bridle 
your eager conviction of coming to the truth by reason (persuasisti ratione 
pervenire ad veritatem), you must be prepared for long, hard, and circuitous 
riding, pursuing the path where reason beckons - that reason alone which 
is worthy of the name, that is, right reason (vera ratio). Not only is it right, 
but it is also sure (certa) and free from every semblance of falsehood, if man 
can ever attain to that state where no false argument or specious pretext can 
make him betray the truth" (Trape, vol. III/2, pp. 31-32; tr. J.J. MacMahon, 
pp. 71-72). 

370 Ep. 235, 1, 5-9. “Eni pév yàp t&v paðnuátov motedoai det npõtov Sti ğApa 
Aéyetu Kai, uaðóvta Tods yapaKTipac Kai THV &oovrnotv, totepov AaPEiv Kai 
THY ükpiff] koxavónotv tfj SvVapEwS Tod otowysíov (Courtonne, vol. 3, p. 44; 
LCL 243, p. 379). 
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For Basil, just like for Augustine, this is the description of the process of learn- 
ing, but this procedure taken from sciences (paðnpátov) is different from the 
way in which we acquire the knowledge of God, where knowledge also could 
precede faith. Referring to the Romans 1:20, he says that first thing which 
we have is the notion of the existence of God (1) &vvoia ù epi tod öt éoti) 
which we can have from his works. Those are invisible things (tà àópaxo), 
which are manifested in the creation of the world. Since we know that God is 
Creator, we also accept him as our Lord, which leads to worship. Therefore, 
at the end of the passage, he gives the order of these acts: 


1. Knowledge of the existence of God. 
2. Faith follows that knowledge (accepting that He is our Lord). 
3. Worship follows faith.?7! 


It is worth reminding what Basil said in the previous fragment: that knowl- 
edge can be situated before faith in this process, but it must be *commen- 
surate with human comprehension” (àvO0ponívn kataAnyet obppetpov). This 
measure of comprehension expands only to the limit of knowing that God 
does exist; what is above, it lies beyond human intellect. 

After the full description of the ways in which we can obtain the knowl- 
edge of God, Basil comes back to the meaning of the word *knowledge" 
which has many significations (noX00npóv éot1). The main objection is that 
Eunomians thought up the paradox which relies on understanding knowl- 


372 But a thing may be known 


edge only in one universal (xa0610v) way. 
in different aspects with respect to (katà): number, size, power, manner of 


subsistence, time of generation, and substance.?^? Basil also shows that such 


371 Ep. 235,1, 5-9. "Ev òè tH nepi O£00 Tiotet rjyeivat èv 1 Évvota 1 mepi tod Str 
goti Osdc, TavbtHV 68 EK TOV SNLLOVPYNLATOV ovváyouev. Xoqóv yàp kai óvvatóv 
kai àyo0óv Kai z&vra. adTOD TH àópara ÅNÒ TÅG TOD KOGLOD KTÍOEMG VOODVTEG 
&mytookoLev. OVT@ 51) Kai Agonótrv éavtõv adTOV kata ðeyópeða. "Erg 
yàp TAVTOS LEV TOD KOGLOD ónuovpyóc ó sóc, uépog 68 kóouov ńueic, xoi ruv 
dpa ónpuovupyóc 6 Osdc. Tavty tH yvaost 1] Tiotic àxoAovOsi Kai toravty níotel 
ù Tpookvvyots (Courtonne, vol. 3, p. 44; LCL 243, p. 379). 

372 Ep. 235, 2, 1-5 (Courtonne, vol. 3, p. 45; LCL 243, p. 379). 

373 Ep.235,2, 5—9. tò dé kata péye80c, TÒ 68 KATH ó0vo[uv, TO SE KATH TOV TPOTOV TIC 
vNdpEEWG, TO SE KATH TOV YPOVOV TŇG YEVV}OEWG, TO è Kat’ Oboiav (Courtonne, 
vol. 3, p. 45; LCL 243, p. 379). 
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various meanings of the term *knowledge" are used in the Holy Scripture, 
but Eunomians *pushing all those things aside, reduce knowledge to one 
significance, the contemplation of the very substance of God." ? The exam- 
ples of two paradoxes of knowing the sand, and knowing Timothy, show 
that such a distinction of the various aspects of knowing is present in our 
cognition of sensual objects, and one may claim that one both knows and 
is ignorant of a thing in different aspects. Therefore, the final answer given 
by Basil is that we must know what can be known about God, but we must 
not go further claiming that we know what cannot be known: 
*But our position is that we confess that we know what is knowable about God, 


and yet to “know” anything, on the other hand that escapes our comprehension 
is impossible. ”375 


3.3 You are like the Samaritans... 


Since the letters commented above were probably a single letter in the form 
of a memorandum (nouvnotkóv), which was circulated among the Or- 
thodox, we can assume that Gregory of Nyssa knew its content. But in the 
third book of Contra Eunomium, which he wrote after Basil ’s death, he felt 
that it was necessary to comment on the same paradox of worshiping the 
unknown. Perhaps, Eunomians were still active at that time, or perhaps he 
thought that some additions must be made to Basil's position. After a long 
comment on the passage from Proverbs 8,22, which was the Biblical basis 
for Eunomius' argument concerning the created nature of the Son," he 
discusses the misunderstanding of being only-begotten and offspring by his 
opponent.?" Then, Gregory begins a long passage on incomprehensibility 
of God, which is a side path of his demonstration, since coming back to the 
discussion of the meaning of the term “offspring,” he says: “The argument, 


374 Ep. 235, 3, 23-25. Oi òè návta taðta Napw@odpevor Emi £v onpoivópevov tiv 
yvàoiv ÉAkovoi, Tv 0gopíav adtiic tod Oso0 tfjg odciag (Courtonne, vol. 3, 
p. 46; LCL 243, pp. 383-385). 

375 Ep. 235, 2, 13-15. AX fiueig eióévoi èv óuoñoyoðuev TO yvootóv TOD Ozo0, 
eidévan 6& vi tuv 6 ékxoebyev ruv tH KataANww (Courtonne, vol. 3, p. 45; 
LCL 243, p. 381). 

376 CEI, 1, 4-65 (GNO II, 4-27). 

377 CEMI, 1, 66-102 (GNO II, 27-38). 
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however, has gone beyond what was intended, by following the continual 
sequence of conclusions. ” 378 

In this fragment, Gregory unwinds an extensive argument with much 
more radical claims on incomprehensibility of God than we have observed 
in the answer given by Basil. He starts with the statement that there is no 
interpretation (épunveiav), outline (Stoypagry), or explanation (&&ynow) of 
the essence of God, and he can only affirm that *it is not possible to grasp 
what is in its infinite nature (&ópiotov qoo) in any concept (émwoig).”>” 
Referring to Psalm (144/145:3,5), he says that since the things about God 
are endless, His essence is even more infinite and, therefore, it cannot be 
limited in any way.?*? By means of nouns and verbs, we grasp the meaning 
of an object, and it is a kind of an enclosure and limitation. Therefore, there 
is no name that can grasp the incomprehensible (àrepüajrtov) and no word 
to announce the inexpressible (Gvekoóvntov). Naming is impossible when 
we speak of an object that is infinite by nature and, therefore, *Divinity 
is greater and higher than names can signify."?*! Infinity and lack of any 
limitation is crucial here because it is the core of Gregory's counterargu- 
ments in the next passages. 

These claims on the incomprehensibility and inexpressibility of the es- 
sence of God are an introduction to presenting an objection to Eunomians, 
which ridicules the ignorance of the Orthodox by saying: “You worship you 
know not what, if we do not know the essence of what we worship."??? In 


378 CEMI, 1, 111. 'AAXà yàp ri nÀ£ov TapyvéyOn t&v npokewiévov ó Aóyoc, toig 
asi KATA TO GKOAODBOV épeopiokopévoig étópevog (GNO II, 41, 20-23; tr. Hall, 
p. 64). 

379 CE MI, 1, 103. óu ook ott Tò Gdpiotov Kata THY qct énwoíg twi pnuátov 
àAnopOfivat (GNO II, 38, 19-21; tr. Hall, p. 63). 

380 CEIII, 1, 104. si 5& tà nepi aùtòv ånepátota, Tord WaAAOV atóc ékeivog kac 
ovoiav 6 tt notè Kai &otiv obdEvi öp Kat’ o08£v uépoc StaAGUBavEtat (GNO II, 
38, 24-26). 

381 CEMI, 1, 105. xpeittóv £o xai oynAótepov ts óvopaotikfjs onpaotag TO 0ziov 
(GNO II, 39, 4—5; tr. S.G. Hall, p. 63). 

382 CEIM, 1, 105. " Yucig rpookuveite 6 ook otdate, si Tv oboiav Tod npookvvovuévov 
ook otóapev (GNO II, 39, 13-14; tr. Hall, p. 63). In his translation, Hall con- 
stantly refers to oboía as “being,” or in this case “essential being,” but since 
the whole argument concerns the knowledge of the essence, I changed *being" 
to *substance" in my quotations. 
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this case, the accusation is not put forth in the form of a question but rather 
in the form of a statement, which is the conclusion of the paradox, and it 
confirms that its goal was to reduce two possible answers to the claim that 
the Orthodox do not know what they worship. It is also noticeable that 
in this passage, Gregory does not quote Eunomius, because this paradox 
does not appear in Liber apologeticus, and it is unlikely that it was present 
in the lost fragments of Apologia apologiae. 

In his answer, Gregory first argues that since the Orthodox know what 
can be known of God, they do know what they worship. He evokes the 
fragment of Romans 11:33 saying that according to Paul not only the judge- 
ments of God are impossible to trace, but also the paths of knowledge are 
inaccessible. He explains: 

“It was this, we suppose, the Apostle intended to indicate when he said that the 

ways which lead to the incomprehensible are ‘past finding out’, meaning by this 

expression that this knowledge is inaccessible to human thinking, and that none 


has yet set his mind upon such an intellectual journey, or indicated any trace or 
sign of an approach to apprehending the incomprehensible. ”383 


The only lesson that could be learned from Paul’s words is that the essence 
of God is beyond any human concept and knowledge. This fragment could 
be read as a comment on Basil’s words that the only knowledge that we can 
have of God is His incomprehensibility, and for Gregory, the knowledge of 
incomprehensibility is sufficient to claim that “We know what we worship”: 
“For this reason we affirm in our own selves the ridiculed doctrine, confessing 


ourselves not up to the knowledge which exceeds knowledge, and we say that we 
truly worship what we know. "?** 


383 CE III, 1, 107. todto yàp ñyoúvpeða tov àmnóotoAov onuüvoi PovAdLEVOV 
avedlyvidotous sineiv Thc 0000G oi NPÒG TO ÅKATÁANTTOV qépovor, óetkvovra die 
ts AéEEwWS öt àvenípatóc £ou Aoyipoic àvOpomnítvoig T| yv&ots Exsivn, Kai orto 
TIG ENEGTIOEV EAVTOD TH Ot&votav TH TOLADTH TOD Adyou Topsia, OUTE TI tyvosc OTE 
onpgiov KATAANTTUKTs EPdSOD toig GANMTOIs Eveonpnavato (GNO II, 40, 1-8; tr. 
Hall, p. 63). 

384 CE III, 1, 108. xai àux todto PePatodpev év Hiv abtoig tò katoyAevaGónevov 
óóyua, ópoXoyobvtec EAATTOVS sivari KATH TV yvàotv vàv oneppoivóvtov tiv 
yvOow, kai tpookuveiv MapEv GANIGs Step otóapev (GNO II, 40, 16-20; tr. 
Hall, p. 64). 
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Gregory, like Basil, confirms that we know the things about God, that is 
in this case His glory and height and from that we can only deduce His 


385 while Basil rather thought that the outcome of 


unimaginable greatness, 
cognition through attributes is God's existence. Gregory of Nyssa wants to 
say that Eunomians only thinks that they know what they worship, while 
they are truly ignoramuses who do not want to admit their ignorance. 
Therefore, the truth and worship are on the Orthodox side, and Gregory 
turns their own argument against them by making an exegesis of the passage 
from John 4:22. The Samaritans were accused by the Lord of worshiping 
what they do not know because they imagined God as being tied to a certain 
place, and residing physically on the mountain on which they had their cult: 
“The Samaritans, thinking that the Divinity was contained in some local limits, 
were rebuked by the words they heard: «You worship what you do not know, and 
the worship directed at God becomes unprofitable for you, for a god who is held 
to reside in a particular place is not God.» "?*6 


Therefore, Gregory calls Eunomians “modern Samaritans” (véovg 
LYapapsitas), who by using the word *unbegottenness" as referring to the 
essence of God and enclosing it in a human concept, put a limit to it, 
or rather “restrict the divine substance to a sort of locality.” Therefore, 
Eunomians, while claiming the knowledge, are ignorant because they do 
not know that “the infinity of God surpasses every verbal connotation or 
definition.”°*” While the Samaritans were wrong in limiting the presence 
of God to one place, “new Samaritans” are wrong in limiting the essence 
of God to one concept of human intellect.’ 


385 CEIII, 1, 109 (GNO II, 40, 21-22). 

386 CEIM, 1, 110. ò yàp tonu twi nepiypag tò Ociov repi£yeo0ot Lapapeitar 
vopiovtec émetymOnoav àv ov ijkovcav ðt [Ipookuveite 6 ook oïðate, kai 
OVOVITOS yívevoi Div rj AaTpEsia T] TPdc 0góv BAénouca, 0sóg yàp tóm tvi 
Kab1dpd0001 vopiopEevos 066 ook &cttw (GNO II, 41, 8-12; tr. Hall, p. 64). 

387 CEMI, 1, 110 oótoc àv ein koptoc Kai tpóc tods véoug Lapapsitas eineiv ótt TH 
òvóuatı tij &yevvnotag oióv ttt TON nepieuio0at Ti Osiav odciav omtovoobvteg 
TIpookvveite 0 oóx ofSate (GNO II, 41, 13-16; tr. Hall, p. 64). 

388 Cf. Ch. M. Stang, Negative Theology from Gregory of Nyssa to Dionysius 
the Areopagite, in: Tbe Wiley Blackwell Companion to Christian Mysticism, 
ed. J.M. Lang, Oxford 2013, p. 169. 
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In their attempts to answer the sophism or paradox of Eunomians, both 
Basil and Gregory try to specify what kind of the knowledge of God is suf- 
ficient for the Orthodox to claim that they know the one who they worship. 
Those answers were coined in specific circumstances of Anomean claims 
that *ingeneracy" is the term which expresses and fully describes the essence 
of God. However, those claims were not made merely to investigate what 
knowledge of God human intellect can have. They were used as a tool to 
demonstrate that the Son of God has a different — created — essence. Al- 
though Eunomians claimed that, thanks to “ingeneracy” we can know the 
essence of God, they were very unclear in their explanation what exactly is 
the essence of God expressed by this positive feature named with a negative 
term. Therefore, while claiming the knowledge of the essence, they could 
not formulate this knowledge, since they realized that the knowledge of God 
cannot be explained in the mode similar to other “more comprehensible” 
objects. It seems that Aetius realized that human cognition has its limits, 
but as the analysis of Syntagmation has shown, he extended those limits to 
the unclear grasp of the essence as “ingeneracy.” 

In the answers given by Basil and Gregory, we can see a conviction that 
Eunomian claims are not only improper as leading to wrong conclusion 
about the nature of the Son of God, but they deemed their position as simply 
unsustainable and wrong. The substance of God must remain unknown 
since human intellect is unable to make any concept of it. However, we can 
also see certain gradation of the arguments in the answers of Cappadocians. 
Basil in a more technical way expresses that we can understand that the 
substance of God exists (KataAnyiac ótt gotiv f| obocia), and thus we can 
have a kind of the perception of incomprehensibility (ñ aio®no1c abdtod ts 
aKataAnyias). So, the knowledge of God, which is sufficient to worship, 
is the recognition of the existence of God that man gains from His works. 
Gregory goes further by saying that the attributes of God inform us rather 
about Him being totally beyond our understanding, and, therefore, to know 
God means simply to recognize His total incomprehensibility. 
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4. Ousia and Energeia (Substance and 
Activity) 


The main topic of Eunomius' Liber apologeticus (Apology) is to argue that 
generation of the Son of God is in fact creation, and, therefore, His substance 
is different from that of the Father. This thesis can be demonstrated by the 
fact that we can conceive the essence of God, that is we can know this essence 
as ingenerate. Those statements are exactly the same as what we have seen in 
Syntagmation by Aetius, but because of the dialectical austerity of this work, 
it remained relatively unknown, whereas the Apology of Aetius’ disciple was 
commonly read as a main expression of Anomean's beliefs. Eunomius not 
only puts them in a more comprehensible manner, but he proposes a specific 
theological methodology to demonstrate his view. However, one can argue 
that ingeneracy is the essence of God only when we can show that any grasp 
of this essence is possible. If we cannot know the essence of God, any effec- 
tive demonstration of the created nature of the Son is impossible, because 
there is no reason to discern whether the essences of the Father and the Son 
are different. Therefore, in Liber apologeticus, the question of the knowledge 
of God once again plays the leading role. As we have seen in the previous 
chapters, the main goal of Anomean missionary activity was to convince 
the Orthodox that they must know the essence to be able to worship God 
properly. But it must be demonstrated that such cognition is possible and 
how can we achieve it. Therefore, Eunomius puts forward his theological 
method (or methods) in his writings, and in his approach to theology, the 
distinction between substance and activity is of utmost importance. 


4.1 Eunomius and the two ways of theology 


The way of how Eunomius wants to defend the Anomean teaching is re- 
flected in the structure of Liber apologeticus. The first approach makes 
us look at the beginning of the work, where he presents the way how he 
wants to make his exposition. He refers to the short Trinitarian Creed 
composed of three sections, which he has taken from the Fathers.?*? This 


389 LA 5, 1-8 (Vaggione, p. 38). 
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text was based on 1 Cor. 8:6, and we know from Basil that it was presented 
by Arius as a token of his faith to bishop Alexander of Alexandria??? So 
he proposes, as the basis of his defence, the short text which, as Eunomius 
says, can be accepted by all who want to call themselves Christians.??! His 
method and the structure of the work would then follow the text of the 
creed, which presents Eunomius' opinions and arguments regarding its 
contents. Therefore, the structure of Liber apologeticus can be presented 
as following the arguments on the three persons of the Trinity, with a sum- 
mary and conclusion at the end.?? 

However, R.P. Vaggione notes that: *Yet, while this analysis clearly does 
reflect the external structure of the Apology, in other ways it is less adequate 
as a full expression of Eunomius’ meaning."??? In the middle of the text, we 
find that he introduces a method (or methods) which he wants to follow in 
a more technical fashion: 

“There are two roads marked out to us for the discovery of what we seek - one is 

that by which we examine the actual essences and with clear and unadulterated 

reasoning about them make a judgement on each; the other is an enquiry by means 

of the activities, whereby we distinguish the essence on the basis of its products 


and completed works - and neither of the ways mentioned is able to bring out any 
apparent similarity of essence. "??* 


This fragment is for R.P. Vaggione a basis of recognizing the structure of 
Eunomius’ work in a new way since it: “In some ways this might almost be 
taken as a summary of the contents of the treatise.” 3 Therefore, the first 
part of the work after introduction would comprise chapters 7 to 20, which 
describe the first way. After that, Eunomius puts forth his explanation of 


390 Con. Eun. I, 4 (SC 299, pp. 162-163). 

391 LA 6, 1-4 (Vaggione, p. 38). 

392 This structure is presented by R.P. Vaggione, Introduction in: Eunomius, The 
Extant Works, Oxford 1987, p. 11. 

393 Ibid., p. 11. 

394 LA 20, 5-10. dveiv yàp njuiv tetunévoæv 686v tròs TI Cytovpévov £üpgov, ðG 
uèv Ka fjv tàs oooíac aùtàs EMLIOKOTODLEVOL, KADUPH TH nepi aùtõv Aóyo tiv 
£Kkáotov n otobpe0a kpíctv, 0nrépag dé Tic Sia THV &vepysiov &Ceráosoc, fjv EK TOV 
õnmovpynuátov Kai TOV ATOTEAEOLATOV aKpivoOLEV, ODSETEPAV TOV sipnuévov 
EdpEtv EUMALVOLLEVTVV trjv Tig Obotac ópoiótnta Svvatov (Vaggione, pp. 58-59). 

395 R.P. Vaggione, Introduction, in: Eunomius, The Extant Works, Oxford 1987, 
p. 11. 
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the two ways. The second part would comprise chapters 20 to 26, which 
is followed by a summary, conclusion, and appendix.” R.P. Vaggione calls 
those two methods a priori and a posteriori since the first one begins with 
an analysis of the essences revealed by names (dyéwntoc, yévvenua), which 
leads to the understanding of the activities of the Persons, and the second 
one begins with the activities and concludes in the identification of essenc- 
es.’ But can we say that the second way of dividing the structure of Liber 
apologeticus was indeed more important for Eunomius himself, or he only 
accidentally explains his methodology, while the explanation of the simple 
creed is more important? 

The importance of the two methods of theology for Eunomius is con- 
firmed by his Apologia Apologiae, which unfortunately has been preserved 
only in fragments quoted by Gregory of Nyssa in his Contra Eunomium. 
Gregory also recognizes those two methods as playing the key role in Eu- 
nomius' theology, since he calls them the system, or the *technology of 
blasphemy” (teyvodoyia tfjg BAacqonpuíac).?* A long fragment quoted by 
Gregory begins with the statement: 

*Our whole doctrine is summed up in the highest and principal substance, in the 

substance which exists through it but before all others, and in the substance which 

is third in terms of origin and the activity which produced it. This same order is 


revealed whether we consider the substances themselves or approach them through 
their characteristic activities. "??? 


396 Ibid., p. 12. 

397 Ibid., p. 11. Naming the two ways “a priori" and “a posteriori" is not very 
accurate. Since both substances and activities cannot be identified by experi- 
ence, none of them can be truly a posteriori. Those ways correspond to what 
in Medieval theology was named argumentation *propter quid” — from cause 
to effects, or *quia" — from effects to cause. 

398 CEI, 155,1 (GNO I, 73, 16). 

399 CEI, 151, 1-10. [ic 6 t&v kað’ hdc Soypatwv ovuTANpodtat Aóyoc ëK TE tfjg 
OVO@TAT® Kai KUPL@TATHS Ovoias Kai £k tfjg OV &ketviv LEV oborg HET’ Eksivnv 
d& TAVT@V TOV GAA@V Tpwatevovons Kai TpiTHS ye tfjg poen LEV TOUT@V 
OVVTATTOLEVNS, GAAG TH uèv dia Tv aitiav, TH 68 die TH évépysiav Kad’ fiv 
yéyovev DILOTATTOHEVNS, ovunepauBavouévov nað TPs TV 100 TMavtos 
AOYOV GULTANPOOW kai TOV toic OVOIAIc TAPETOLEV@V EVEPYELOV koi TOV roto 
Tpocovev òvouátov (GNO I, 71, 28-72, 10; tr. Hall, p. 57). As I noted above, 
S.G. Hall constantly translates ovoia as “being”; in my quotation of his trans- 
lations, I change *being" to *substance" for clarity of the discussed issues. 
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In this fragment, Eunomius once again returns to the two methods of the- 
ology, but he adds some explanations. In the following verses, he claims 
that each of the persons of the Trinity must be perceived as an absolutely 
simple substance and, therefore, their activity must be simple. He also 
systematically explains that their activities can be defined by the effects 
which they produce: 

*since the activities are defined at the same time as their works, and the works 

match the activities of those who effected them, there is surely every necessity both 

that the activities accompanying each of the substances are lesser and greater, and 


that some occupy the first and others the second rank, and in sum that they reach 
the same degree of difference as their works reach. "49? 


The work (&pyov) which reveals activity and helps to discern various types 
of activities, which was also mentioned in Liber apologeticus, now has 
its place in a systematic exposition of the theological method. Eunomius 
is convinced that it also helps to discern different levels of activities, and, 
therefore, it is possible recognize different substances of the Divine Persons. 
He also insists on the substances having primary activities, which are helpful 
in grading the Persons without mixing them together: 

*...should any dispute arise about the substances, to base their belief about what 

is being demonstrated and the resolution of disputed points on the primary activi- 

ties peculiar to the substances, and to resolve any doubt about the activities with 


reference to the substances, and to reckon it surely more fitting and generally more 
accomplished to descend from primary to secondary things. "^"! 


This long quotation of Gregory helps us to understand that Eunomius has a 
great confidence in his methods of theology. As we will see, Basil's criticism 
primarily undermined the first way (from substance to activity), since he 


400 CE I, 152, 3-10. te xai voovpévys katà tiv ió(av à&tav, ovuTEplypa~opévav 
6€ toig Épyotg t&v EvEepyEslOv, Kai TOV Épyov taig tæv &pyacapiévov £vepysíioaug 
TOpauetpoupévov, àvéykr órnzov Too Koi TAs £káotr THV ODOLOV £nopiévag 
évepysiac &Aótvoug Te kai psiGouc eivat, Kai tàc èv TPamMV tac 68 Sevtépav 
EMEYEW TAELV, OVVOAMS TE sineiv npòs TOCAdTHY EEucvEioNa ðtapopáv, TPOS 
ónóonv äv sucvijtat và Epya: (GNO I, 72, 12-20; tr. Hall, p. 57). 

401 CEI, 154, 6-13. ei pév nepi tais odoiatc Kwoitd tic GLOPHTHOIG, EK TOV Tp@twV 
Kai TPOGEY@V toic obocia EvepyslOv ToteioNa1 TOV SeikvvLLEVOV TH TotW Kai 
TOV ALOLOBHTOLLEVOY thv čávo, TH 68 Emi tais Evepystais apupipoA(ov ówiADew 
EK TOV OVOLOV, GPLOSIMTEpaV YE pův Kai toig nào avvoMaTEpaV ryeio0ot tr|v 
and TOV TpOtov ¿mì tà Sevtepa. káðoðov (GNO I, 73, 8-15; Hall, p. 58). 
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concentrated on the impossibility of having any knowledge of the essence 
based on the term *ungenerated." Therefore, in Apologia Apologiae, Euno- 
mius tries somehow to combine the two ways, but he mostly underlines the 
second way (from activity to substance) adding to it the point of defining 
activities according to their effects. 

Nevertheless, it can be seen that the distinction between substance and 
activity plays the central role in Eunomius' theology, and in obtaining the 
knowledge of God. Therefore, to understand better his claims about the 
possibility of knowing the essence of God, we must turn to the sources 
of the distinction between substance and activity which were available to 
Eunomius. It is also necessary to look for earlier uses of this distinction as 
a theological method. 


4.2 The philosophical sources of obcia and évépyeva 


Although almost all scholars agree that Eunomius, just like Aetius, used 
Greek philosophy in his teaching, but there is still no clear answer to the 
question as to the extent of such influence. The question is even more 
complicated as regards the sources of Eunomius' understanding of sub- 
stance and activity. The standard approach follows the accusations which 
were made by his opponents, who frequently pointed out that he uses the 
Aristotelian language and concepts.*” Basil and Gregory frequently point 
out that Eunomius uses Aristotle’s concepts, and Basil even recognized 
that at some point, he referred to Categories.* There are also similar 
accusations addressed against Anomeans by historians.*'^ But those ac- 
cusations of relying too much on Aristotle and philosophical works were 
made on both sides. Therefore, scholars are very cautious in admitting 
that Anomeans could be named Peripatetics.*5? M.R. Barnes also put in 


402 M.R. Barnes presents the discussion on the sources of Eunomius' use of activ- 
ity: cf. The Background and Use of Eunomius’ Causal Language, in: Arianism 
after Arius, ed. M.R. Barnes, D.H. Williams, Edinburgh 1993, p. 222. 

403 Cf., Basil, Con. Eun. I, 5, 43-45 (SC 299, pp. 172-174). 

404 Cf., Ephphanius, Panarion 76. 2. 2 (GCS 37, pp. 342-343); Scocrates Scho- 
lasticus, HE IV, 7 (GCS NF 1, pp. 332-334). 

405 M. Ludlow notes that: *...it is difficult to conclude that Aristotelianism was 
uniformly characteristic or distinctive of Aetius, Eunomius and their followers." 
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doubt Aristotle's influence on Eunomius' concept of activity by pointing 
out that the Anomean does not use évépyeia with the related term ó0vajuc, 
and, therefore, the sources of his theology must be looked for elsewhere.*” 
As we will see below, the use of évépyeia in the context of capacity is only 
one of many which the Stagirite exploits in his writings. I would like to 
underline that the term was coined by Aristotle, and it was used both in 
philosophical and Christian writings. Its meaning was developing, but 
&vépyeiu was seen as a term which was especially well fitted in the descrip- 


tions of the actions of God. 


4.2.1 Aristotle — the origins of évépysia 


Although similar concepts can be found in earlier writings, the word 
évépyeia appears for the first time in the writings of Aristotle, who uses it 
very frequently.*" Aristotle himself discusses the etymology of the word 
maintaining that it is derived from “deed” or “thing done” (tò &pyov).*9? 
Although the term is new, the combination of en with ergon can be found 
in earlier Greek texts. The meaning of it can be explained by the adjec- 
tive energos which means “active, effective” or the verb energein mean- 
ing *to be active or effective to operate." Therefore, the meaning of the 
term would be “activity, operation or effectiveness."*? But Aristotle also 
expresses difficulties in understanding this new concept, which can be 
best seen in his remarks on its definition. In a fragment from Metaphys- 
ics Theta, he says: 


Contra Eunomium III - Who Is Eunomius? in: Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Eu- 
nomium III, ed. J. Leemans, M. Cassin, Leiden, Boston 2014, p. 456. 

406 Cf. M.R. Barnes, of. cit., p. 223. 

407 In his writings, he uses this term 670 times, cf. J.-C. Larchet, La théologie des 
énergies divines, op. cit., p. 27. 

408 Met. IX, 8, 1050 a, 22-23. T] 68 &vépyeia tò Epyov, 510 Kai toŭðvopa Evépysla 
AEYETAL KATH TO Épyov xoi ODVTEIVEL ttpóc Tv EVTEAEYELOV. 

409 Cf. D. Bradshaw, Aristotle East and West. op. cit., p. 1. J. Beere points out that 
energeia is “merely ans abstract noun form a familiar adjective (energos)”, cf. 
J. Beere, Doing and being, op. cit., p. 155. 
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*What we want to say is clear on the basis of the particular cases, by induction, 
and one should not seek a definition of everything, but should also comprehend 
some things by analogy."^! 


As J. Beere suggests analogy is the key concept for the understanding of the 
term. He thinks that Aristotle simultaneously intended to exclude ambiguity 
from the understanding of what évépyeia is and preserve various cases which 
this term covers. Therefore, the most suitable approach to the understand- 
ing of the term should not exclude any cases and examples which Aristotle 
gives to describe évépyew in his works.*!! However, we must remember that 
he focuses on the meaning of the term in Metaphysics. 

In his seminal work on the topic, D. Bradshaw proposes a different ap- 
proach. He wants to cover various cases of using the term by tracing the 
development of this concept in the works of Aristotle.*? His method leads 
him to present several modes of understanding évépyeia in Aristotle: as an 
exercise of capacity, in its distinction with motion, as actuality, and most 
of all its use in describing the activity of the Prime Mover. This method, 
although it relies on the uncertain time sequence of the Corpus Aristoteli- 
cum, is especially useful because it is able to show the development of the 
understanding of the term. It seems that both of those two approaches 
are profitable, but for the purpose of our study, we shall concentrate on 
explaining the meaning of évépyeia in the context of its application to the 
activity of God. 

The earliest meaning of évépyeiu in the Aristotelian corpus is the exercise 
of capacity. Aristotle develops here the concepts of Plato, who expressed 
similar ideas without using the term évépyei.*? We can observe such un- 
derstanding in the preserved fragments of Protrepticus, which seems to be 
very important to show the use of the term by Eunomius. When explaining 
the body and soul as parts of a human being and the operations proper of 
those parts, he says: 


410 Met. IX, 6 1048 a, 35-37. tò 08 évepysia. óf[Aov © mì tõv Kad’ ExaoTa TH 
&noyoyf 6 PovAdpEba Aéysw, Kai od Set Mavtdc ópov CytEiv GAAG Kai tò &váX.oyov 
cvvopüv (tr. Barnes). 

411 Cf. J. Beere, op. cit., p. 160. 

412 Cf. D. Bradshaw, op. cit., pp. 1-2. 

413 Ibid., p. 3. 
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*that which is composite and divisible into parts has several different activities, 
but that which is by nature simple and whose being does not consist in relation 
to something else must have only one excellence, in the full sense of the word."^* 


As D. Bradshaw suggests, if évépyeia simply meant activity, it would be odd 
to correlate the number of parts with the number of activities. The term 
also must mean the exercise of capacity because in the next part of this 
fragment, the term is linked with the possession of faculties (Sbvaytc).*!¢ In 
Protrepticus, we can also observe the use of expressions katà ó0vajuv and 
Kat évépyetav, ^7 
in the context of the levels of being. Aristotle explains that the man who 


which is a symptom of the development of the concept 


exercises the capacity of rational thinking “lives more” than the one who 
simply possesses it, and exercising capacity rather than having it is described 
as “true being” (6mep civou).^? Aristotle expands this use of the two senses of 


»&« 


such words as “live,” “perceive,” and “know” in his other works.*? Using 
his example of the knower, he notes that calling man a potential knower 
is ambiguous. The first kind of being a potential knower means that man 
can think because of what he is, he has such capacity as a human being, or 
as Aristotle puts it *the man falls within the class of beings that know or 
have knowledge.”*° In the second meaning, man can be called as capable 
of thinking only when he has knowledge (e.g., of grammar) and can *real- 
ize this knowledge in actual knowing at will."?! Only man who possesses 
knowledge in the second sense can fully realize this knowledge in the state 


?? Tn the following analysis of a change from the state 


of actual thinking. 
of capacity to the actual use of knowledge, évépyew is understood as the 


fulfilment of man's nature and the path to a fuller reality. As D. Bradshaw 


414 Protrep. 64, 1-3, Tod u£v oov ovvO£tov Kai pepiotoð TAsiovs Kai otpopot 
slow £vépyetat, TOD è TI Ovo ATAOD Kai Lr] tpóc TL TIV ovoíav Éyovrog píav 
avayKaiov eivai tiv Kad’ adtd kopios àpethv (tr. Barnes). 

415 Cf. D. Bradshaw, op. cit., p. 4. 

416 Protrep. 64, 5-7. 

417 Protrep. 79, 1-2. 

418 Protrep. 86, 1-4. 

419 Cf. D. Bradshaw, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 

420 De anima Il, 5, 417 a, 24 (tr. Barnes). 

421 De anima Il, 5, 417 a, 27-28. 6 8 ötı BovAn&ig Svvatdc Ogopziv (tr. Barnes). 

422 Cf. J. Beere, op. cit., p. 157. 
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notes, the transition from the second to the third step does not require any 
involvement of an external agent, but it happens of itself. He also points out 
that in Physics VII, 4 Aristotle uses évépyeia to explain the proper behaviour 
of the elements such as water. The term is used to describe simply being in 
a place according to the natural features of the element, or even having a 
certain dimension according to certain quantity.*? 

At this point, we can note that évépyei already means more than simply 
the exercise of capacity. As it also describes the levels of reality, it is intrinsi- 
cally linked not only with acting, but also with the life and being of certain 
things. But to understand Aristotle's conception, it is necessary to have a 
closer look at the relation of &vepyéiu to change (ktvnoic), because he himself 
notes “For it seems that actuality (évépyeia) most of all has its being qua 
change."^^ This problem is also very important because the generation of 
the Son in Eunomius is also described as motion. 

Aristotle discusses the relation of évépyew to change in the famous 
though difficult fragment of the sixth chapter of Metaphysics tbeta.*5 The 
main problem in this distinction is the relation of both concepts to the 
end. There are two kinds of action: the first one is change and the second 
one is évépysia. Change is the kind of movement which does not have its 
limit in itself. The process of building is incomplete until it reaches the end 
(a house is built). On the other hand, évépyeia is the kind of action which 
has its end in itself and is complete. Therefore, Aristotle explains: 

*Of these then [it is necessary] to call some changes, and others actualities 

(&vépyewa). For all change is incomplete, thinning, learning, walking, house build- 

ing; these are changes and surely incomplete. For it is not at the same time that 

one is walking and has walked, nor building a house and having built a house, nor 
coming to be and having come to be, nor being changed and having been changed, 


but these are different, and so too if something is bringing about change and has 
brought about change. But the same thing at the same time has seen and is seeing 


423 Cf. D. Bradshaw, op. cit., p. 7. 

424 Met. 1047 a, 32. f| évépyeia páota 7] Kivyotc eivai (tr. Makin, p. 4). 

425 This fragment (1048 b, 18-35) was the subject of discussions which are 
referred by J. Beere, op. cit. pp. 221-230. It is interesting that this is the 
only fragment where Aristotle explicitly contrasts the terms *energeia" and 
“change.” Although J. Beere thinks that its contents should not be treated as 
the standard Aristotelian doctrine (cf. ibid., p. 230), it seems to be useful for 
the purpose of understanding the claims of his successors including Eunomius. 
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and is thinking and has thought. So I call such a thing an actuality (évépyeiav), 
but that thing a change." ?* 


Although some actions are incomplete, they can be called actions in a way, 
but properly speaking, évépyei is the kind of action which is complete and 
has its end in itself. Therefore, change stops when it reaches the end, but it 
is not necessary for évépyeia to end.*”” To explain this further, D. Bradshaw 
tries to add to the remarks from Metapbysics the notions from Nicoma- 
chean Ethics, where Aristotle discusses the nature of pleasure. Although 
they do not contain the distinction from Metaphysics, he argues that pleas- 
ure and évépyeia are intrinsically linked. Therefore, the distinction between 
change and pleasure seems to be an addition to earlier observations.*?* 
Aristotle rejects the notion that pleasure is a movement, because: 

*But the form of pleasure is complete at any given moment, so it is clear that it is 

different from a process, and that pleasure is something whole and complete. This 


would seem true also from the fact that a process must take time, whereas being 
pleased does not, since what takes place at the present moment is a kind of whole."^? 


This fragment allows us to admit that évépyei is complete at any moment 
and does not take place in time, and as D. Bradshaw suggests, it is char- 
acterized not only by “its intrinsic atemporality,” but also “its teleological 


self-closure. "49? 


426 Met. 1048 b, 28-35. tobtwv ù <dei> tic pév Kivijosic Aéyelv, tis ©’ évepysiac. 
NAGA yàp kivnois atEAr\c, ioyvacia páO0noig Báotoig oikoóópmoig: adTAL SÀ 
Kivrjoeic, Kai &reAeig ye. OD yàp pa paótGer Kai Depáowsev, Odd’ OiKOdoOLET koi 
@KOSOUNKEV, OSE YiyveTal Kai yéyovev 7] Kivsitat Kai kektvrvat, GA’ Érepov, Kai 
Kivei Kai kektvrikev- &opake dé xai OPA ua TO ATO, Kai vost Kai VEVONKEV. tT|v 
uèv oùv toabthy évépysiav A£yo, Exeivyy dé Kivyow. 

427 Cf. J. Beere, op. cit., p. 224. 

428 J. Bradshaw quotes Aristotle saying that pleasure “completes the activity” 
(1174 b, 23), df. op. cit., p. 9. The analysis of Nicomachean Ethics allows 
him to make a table of the main differences between change and évépyeta, cf. 
p. 10. 

429 Eth. Nic. X, 4, 1147 b, 5-9 tic jóoviic 6^ £v óroo0v ypóvo TEAELOV TO £iooc. 
ófjAov oSv ac Etepai T dv siev dÜJaAov, Kol TOV ÓAov tt Kai TeAsiov 1| rjoovi]. 
ddEEte ð’ Gv votto kai ék TOD uù £vó&yeo0ont kiweio0ot Lu] £v xpóvo, soð Sé- 
TÒ yàp v TH vOv ÓXov TI (tr. R. Crisp, p. 188). 

430 D. Bradshaw, op. cit., p. 12. 
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Until now, évépyew was presented as the type of exercising capacity 
which has a specific character. For the purpose of our study, the most 
important use of the term proposed by Aristotle is related to substance 
(oocía). But to understand better the meaning of this term, we must clarify 
the meaning of évépyeia in its relation to actuality (évteAéyeia). This second 
term was also coined by Aristotle and is usually understood as *having 
completeness,” “being fully real," or “actuality.” The first term (évépyew) 
also has that meaning, but Aristotle much more often uses évteAéyeia to 
express that kind of existence, than exercise of capacity,?! 
could be understood as having a more abstract sense. 

In the eighth chapter of Metaphysics Theta, Aristotle argues for the prior- 
ity of actuality to potency in the aspects of definition, time, and substance. 
Although Aristotle does not define what does he exactly mean by “prior 


so actuality 


in substance," his explanations of the matter in this fragment suggest that 
he means “that a thing is prior in substance when it characterizes a more 


»432 


fully realized stage of natural development."^? He gives examples of the 


man who is prior to the boy and explains that: 
*everything that comes to be proceeds to an origin and an end (for that for the 
sake of which is an origin, and the coming to be is for the sake of the end), and 


the actuality is an end (1£Xog 8’ f| évépyeia), and the potentiality is acquired for 
the sake of this.”45 


But priority of évépyew could be seen much better in the case of eternal 
beings. Aristotle explains: 


*But indeed actuality is prior in a more proper way too. For eternal things are prior 
in substance to perishable things, and nothing eternal is potentially.”4* 


Aristotle talks here about heavenly bodies, and he clarifies in the next frag- 
ment of this passage that they do not have potency of non-existence, and 
the only potency they have is the potency to change place (from-where to 


431 Good example is Met. V, 7, 1017 a, 35-b, 2: “Again, ‘being’ (tò siva) and 
‘that which is’ (tò öv) mean some of the things we mentioned, ‘are’ potentially 
(Svvépet) and others in complete reality” (évtedéyeia) (tr. Barnes). 

432 Cf. D. Bradshaw, op. cit., p. 20. 

433 Met. IX, 8, 1050 a, 6-9 (tr. Makin, p. 11). 

434 Met. IX, 8, 1050 b, 6-8. - GAAG wv Kai kopiotépoc: TH LEV yàp dióu. npótepa 
Ti oo oíq tv qUapróv, ot 8 o00£v õvváuet üiótov (tr. Makin, p. 12). 
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to-where). That is why the Sun and the stars are always acting, and there 
is no fear that they would stop.*? Eternal activity of the movement of 
heavenly bodies is simply the state of their being; such £vépysia is in their 
nature, or is in their nature per se. That is also why perishable things imitate 
them when their activity is intrinsically tied to their nature, like fire which 
cannot exist without burning. Therefore, we can assume that there are 
substances which cannot exist without their proper évépyeia1, and when 
we apply this to eternal beings, their eternal existence is always realized by 
their activities. Such a description of activity of eternal beings is even more 
telling when we remember what has been previously said about évépyeiw 
as not happening in time and having its own end in itself. That is why it is 
also perfectly fitting to describe the actuality of the Prime Mover, which is 
pure and subsistent actuality. 

This can be seen already in the famous demonstration of the necessity of 
existence of the Prime Mover, which we find in Metaphysics XII, 6, which 
Aristotle ends with the following conclusion: 

*Further, even if it acts, this will not be enough, if its substance is potency; for 


there will not be eternal movement, since that which is potentially may possibly 
not be. There must, then, be such a principle, whose very substance is actuality." 47 


Therefore, as the Prime Mover is pure actuality, it cannot undergo any change 
because he has no potency. In the next chapter, Aristotle explains that such 
*primary simple substance existing in actuality" is also the primary object 
of thought and desire.9? D. Bradshaw draws attention to the shift which 
happens in this place of the discourse. Aristotle changes here the perspective 
from the Prime Mover as the primal object of desire to *what it is like to be 
a Prime Mover."^? He starts to treat the Prime Mover as a live being whose 


435 Met. IX, 8, 1050 b, 22-24. 510 di évepyet jjuog Kai Gotpa Kai óXoc 6 obpavóc, 
Kai où MoBEpov uý note OTH, 6 poßoðvta oi nepi posas. ODSE káuvet TODTO 
ópóvca- (tr. Makin, p. 12). 

436 Cf. Met. IX, 8, 1050 b, 29-32. 

437 Met. XII, 6, 1071 b, 17-20. šti 008’ si évepyjoet, 1] 6" Odoia adtiic SOvaptc: 
ob yàp šoto kívijoig dtóvoc: évdéxeta yàp TO Svvadper Sv pi] eivar. Sei Gpa sivar 
apy torabdtHV Àc 1) oboia évépysia (tr. Barnes). 

438 Met. XII, 7, 1072 a, 31-32. 1] odvoia npo, Kai tatn T| AMAT Kai Kat’ Evépysiav. 

439 D. Bradshaw, op. cit., p. 27. 
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life is activity which is at the same time the supreme pleasure.^*? His life also 
realizes in thinking, since he is the thought which thinks of itself. In thinking, 
he does not pass from potency to act, because he does not receive the object of 
thought, but rather possesses it; therefore, he is *active when it possesses this 
object (évepyet 68 £yov)."^*! As D. Bradshaw observes, it's only after having 
admitted that the Prime Mover is a live being that Aristotle begins to refer 
to it as God,*” whose life is the supreme activity.^? 

Up to this point, we can see clearly that God, described as being the 
activity of the self-thinking thought and also being the actuality in the 
fullest sense, is the best example of activity which does not involve any 
opposition to potency. Therefore, M.R. Barnes’ argument on seeking the 
sources of Eunomius' distinction cannot be true.“ He certainly did not 
share the Aristotelian view of activity, and — as we shall see — he rejected 
some of his opinions, but the tradition of describing the operation of God 
as évépyeiw certainly dates back to Aristotle. Not only did he coin the term 
himself, but also made clear that évépyei is the best expression to describe 
the supreme reality in its existence and its life and his is followers, pagan 
as well as Christian, will continue to use it when speaking of God. 


4.2.2 The use of £vépyzi in Middle-Platonism and Plotinus 


Although there is some confusion about accessibility of Aristotle's works 
in the Hellenistic period and in the 1st century after Christ, the teaching 


440 Met. XII, 7, 1072 b, 14-16. “And it is the life such as best which we enjoy, 
and enjoy for but the short time (for it is ever in this state, which we cannot 
be) since its actuality is also pleasure (¿nei kai Sov) 1| évépyeta tobtov)” (tr. 
Barnes). 

441 Cf. Met. XII, 7, 1072 b, 19-20. 

442 Cf. D. Bradshaw, op. cit., p. 28. 

443 Cf. Met. XII, 7, 1072 b, 26-29. éyer 58 wde. Kai Cor] 5é ye oxápygv f| yàp vod 
&vépyew Con, &kelvog 08 T| £vépyeta- £vépyei dé ń kað’ adTHWV &ketvou Con üptotn 
Kai dtótc. pauèv di) tov Osóv eivai Gov didiov Gpiotov, ote Cor] koi aiov 
GUveyr|c Koi àtótog om&pyet TH HE: todto yàp 6 Oedc. “And life also belongs to 
God; for the actuality of thought is life, and God is that actuality; and God's 
essential actuality is life most good and eternal. We say therefore that God is 
a living being, eternal, most good, so that life and duration continuous and 
eternal belong to God; for this is God" (tr. Barnes). 

444 Cf. M.R. Barnes, of. cit., p. 223. 
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on évépyeia was passed on and developed with respect to the exercise of 
capacity as well as the description of the perfect activity of God.*? The most 
interesting, however, seems to be the continuation and evolution of Aristo- 
tle's thought which occurred in Middle-Platonism, especially in Alexandria, 
and the most interesting character in this tradition — Philo. In his writings, 
we find probably the first use of this term in the context of the knowledge 
of God.* Although we have already discussed his claims on God's incom- 
prehensibility in one of the previous chapters, but here we have to say more 
about the relation of incomprehensibility to the activities of God. 

He frequently uses évépyeta in the sense of “activity” or “characteristic 
activity," especially when he describes the operations of the mind, senses, 
and parts of the body.* But Philo is especially important because he uses 
the term for the first time to describe creative activity of God. For him, the 
perpetual activity of God is rather restful than laborious, which is why he 
describes His rest after six days of creation as évépyeia. ^ Since the activity 
of God is perpetual, he eternally creates the world by thinking the ideas. 
Philo also draws a borderline between creations and the Creator by claiming 
that since the fundamental feature of God is his activity, we cannot think 
that activity is also a characteristic of any created being. While God acts, 
creations are rather receptive and passive.*” Therefore, we can assume that 


445 D. Bradshaw refers its development in various fields of literary criticism, 
historical writing, religious thought, and science. Cf. op. cit., pp. 45-58. 

446 It is not easy to find the proper place for Philo in the historical context of 
the development of évépyeia, but since he was used as a source by both Non- 
Christian and Christian writers, as we will see below, it seems better to show 
his teaching in the context of Middle-Platonism. 

447 Ibid., p. 59. 

448 Cher. 87-90. “Moses does not give the name of rest to mere inactivity. The 
cause of all things is by its nature active (ópaotrjpiov); it never ceases to make 
all that is best and most beautiful. God's rest is rather a working (vépyeiav) 
with absolute ease, without toil and without suffering..." (Colson/Whitaker, 
vol. 2, pp. 61-64). 

449 Cher. 77-78. “What deadlier foe to the soul can there be than he who in his 
vainglory claims to himself that which belongs to God alone? For it belongs 
to God to act (notiv), and this we may not ascribe to any created being. What 
belongs to the created is to suffer (n&oygw), and he who accepts this from the 
first, as a necessity inseparable from his lot, will bear with patience what be- 
falls him, however grievous it may be” (Colson/Whitaker, vol. 2, pp. 54-55). 
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for Philo, the activity of God is not constrained to self-thinking, but His 
being-in-energeia means that he is even more understood as pure activity 
than as pure actuality. This allows Philo to treat the activity of God in a 
personal way, which is certainly in accord with how God is presented in 
the Holy Scripture.^? 

Such radical statements on the activity of God make all activities in the 
created world the activity of the Creator present in His works. That cer- 
tainly opens up a new possibility of obtaining the knowledge of Him. In 
Philo's doctrine, we observe probably the first attempt to turn the activities 
of God into path to know the Creator. But Philo makes a clear distinction 
between God's essence and His activities. While His activities, since they are 
present in the world, are knowable, He remains totally beyond apprehen- 
sion (adtds 5& uóvog àxotáAnntoc).5! The only knowledge which man can 
obtain of God is to know that He is: 

“Tt is quite enough for a man’s reasoning faculty to advance as far as to learn that 

the cause of the universe is and subsists. To be anxious to continue his course yet 


further, and inquire about essence or quality in God, is a folly fit for the world's 
childhood.”** 


Philo insists that only the existence of God can be known, and the knowl- 
edge which we have on His activities does not allow us to know even His 
Powers through which He acts: 


“But while in their essence (katà tiv oooíav) they [Powers] are beyond your ap- 
prehension (ókovóAqntou, they nevertheless present to your sight a sort of impress 
and copy of their activity (évepyeias). You men have for your use seals which when 
brought into contact with wax or similar material stamp on them any number of 
impressions while they themselves are not docked in any part thereby, but remain 
as they were. Such you must conceive my Powers to be, supplying quality and 
shape to things which lack either and yet changing or lessening nothing of their 
eternal nature. Some among you call them not inaptly Forms or Ideas (iéas), since 
they bring form into everything that is, giving order to the disordered, limit to 
the unlimited, bounds to the unbounded, shape to the shapeless, and in general 


450 Cf. D. Bradshaw, op. cit., p. 62. 

451 Cf. Post. 169 (Colson/Whitaker, vol. 2, pp. 428-429). 

452 Post. 168-169. avOparnov yàp &&apket Aoywpó péypt ToD KatapadEtv St Éott TE 
Kai DIGPYEL TO TOV GA@V aitlov nposAOsiv- TEpaltépw 08 OTOVdSAaCEW tpéneoðo, 
Os Epi odciac T] toi5trtoc CntEiv, WybyL6c tic HALOLOTNS (Colson/Whitaker, vol. 
2, pp. 428-429). 
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changing the worse to something better. Do not, then, hope ever to be able to ap- 
prehend Me or any of my Powers in our essence (kat@ tiv oboíav). But I readily 
and with goodwill admit you to a share of what is attainable. "^? 


Philo tells us that Powers are the same as ideas or forms in the mind of God, 
and although they should be known, because they are principles of order, 
limit, shape, etc., he insists that they are unconceivable. Like God, they are 
limitless and, therefore, cannot be grasped by human intellect.5* This is 
the statement which seems to be against the entire Platonic tradition since 
for Plato, forms are the primary objects of intellectual cognition. But here, 
ideas are active powers not passive objects, and therefore each of them can 
have their own évépyeia. Those activities leave behind the effects of their 
actions, and those are the only things which we can know. But Philo's 
words also mean that any reasoning based on those effects cannot lead us 
to the knowledge of the Powers. We can clearly see only general effects of 
their actions. So the only possible conclusion is that there must have been 
some activities which caused this effect, but in our reasoning, we can barely 
go further. The second step in this reasoning can only give us a hint that 
there are some Ideas or Powers, which are the source of order, shape, and 
*general changing the worse to something better," but that is all. This may 
give us only a conviction that someone who has those Powers must exist. 

Jean-Claude Larchet sees Philo as the main source of the distinction 
between obvcia and évépyei by later Christian writers as a way to secure 


453 Spec. I, 47-49. nepv«viat ò’ àkotáAmnrmtot Kate ti]v obo(av ópoc Tapagaivovot 
ékpLayeiov tt kai üretuóviopua Ths éavtõv Evepysiac: ota ai Nap’ div oppayidec 
- 6TaV «yàp» TpocEvEyxOT knpóc Ñ ttg OLOLOTPOTIOG BAN, uoptouc ócouc THTODG 
évarowattovtat, undév EKpwtnpiacbsioa pépoc, | GAN v ópoío pévovoar., 
TOLAVTOSG DIOANTTEOV Kai THs Ttepi UÈ SLVELLEIG teputoio000G ÅTOÍOIG TOLOTHTASG 
Kai uopoügc àpópootg Kai unõèv tfjg diótoo PLoEwS HT GAAATTOLEVAS LITE 
Lslovpévac. OvoLaCOvOL © ADTHS ODK ANO OKOTOD TIVES TOV nap’ Div idéac, 
éneiór] Ékaota. TOV Svt@V £ióonoto0c1 TA ÖTAKTA TATTOVONL Kai TA Gxetpa. Kai 
GOpPloTa Kai GoynLAtiota Tepatodoar Kai MepropiCovoal Kai oynpatiCovoai Kai 
OvVOAMS TO yeïpov eig TO ápewov ueðapuoóuevar. ÁT’ oov uè uńTE Tivà TOV 
ELOV óvvápeov KATH THY oùciav EATioNs notè ovvirjoeo0at KaTAAGPEtV. TOV 
© otv, ós sinov, toio Kai npoO0poc ueraóíóotu (Colson/Whitaker, 
vol. 7, pp. 124-127). 

454 Cf. J.-C. Larchet, op. cit., p. 72. 
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incomprehensibility of God.5? So it is remarkable that for Eunomius, this 
distinction can serve a completely different purpose, namely to demonstrate 
that the knowledge of the essence of God is possible. But Philo's teaching 
of the knowledge of the activities of God is a source not only for the Fa- 
thers. Most of all, it also inseminated Middle-Platonic thinkers, who treat 
this Aristotelian concept as an inherent part of their doctrines. Although it 
is not widely discussed, it is still present in the preserved writings of such 
philosophers as Numenius, Alcinous, and Alexander of Aphrodisias, and 
it evolves alongside new elements in the understanding of the nature of the 
Deity.55 It seems that the most important moment of this development may 
be observed in Alexander of Aphrodisias, who identified the Aristotelian 
Prime Mover with active intellect, but also treated such conceived Deity 
as creative in his process of thinking.?" Those additions, however, seem of 
little importance as compared to the doctrine of Plotinus, where évépyeia 
occupies a prominent place in the understanding of the creative activity of 
intellectual hypostases. 

To understand how the Aristotelian concept was incorporated in Ploti- 
nus' system, we must first have a look at his criticism of Aristotle's catego- 
ries of being. Plotinus discusses the kinds of being in the first three treatises 
of the sixth Ennead. The main problem is whether the set of the kinds of 
being (substance and nine accidents) from Aristotle's Categories can be ap- 
plied to the intellectual world. He reports that there are different opinions 
regarding the kinds of being, but the main question is: *Are the ten [cat- 
egories of Aristotle] found alike in the Intellectual and in Sensible realms? 
Or are all found in the Sensible and some only in the Intellectual?" 5? In the 
Aristotelian view, the kinds of being imply a division between substance and 
properties, since property is an *external" addition to substance of which 
it is predicated. Therefore, they could not be perceived as simple genera in 
the intellectual world where the primary characteristic of substance is its 


455 Cf. ibid., pp. 79-80. 

456 The understanding of évépyei in Middle-Platonism is discussed broadly by 
D. Bradshaw, op. cit., pp. 64-72, and J.-C. Larchet, op. cit., pp. 38-42. 

457 Cf. D. Bradshaw, op. cit., pp. 71-72. 

458 Enn. VI, 1, 1, 19-20. noA Xov dé Exeivo npõtov &potrtéov, TOTEPA ópotoc £v 
t£ toig vontois ëv TE toic aio0ntoig tà SéKa (Henry/Schwyzer, vol. 3, p. 3; tr. 
MacKenna/Page, p. 252). 
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higher degree of integrity and oneness. That is why, the genera of being in 
the intellectual world are rather those which can be found in Plato's Sophists 
(being, motion, stability «or rest, or remaining», identity and difference).*? 
A.C. Lloyd points out that this is not the case that Aristotle’s genera must 
have a different meaning in the intellectual world, they *have no place in 
the intelligible world."^9? On the contrary, the simple genera of Plato are 
proper in the intellectual world because, while they describe the substance, 
they are not its properties. What are they then? A.C. Lloyd answers: *They 
are not attributes of substance/being — otherwise it would not be simple - 
but activities of it. "^9! We can see that A.C. Lloyd is not exactly right when 
he says that Aristotle's genera have no place in the intellectual world at all. 
Since Plato's genera are activities, the only exception seems to be activity 
itself, but it is clear that it must be predicated differently on the two levels 
of reality. While in sensual world, it can be perceived as a property, in the 
intellectual one, it is identical with substance. A crucial question here is how 
does Plotinus understand the simple genera of Plato as activities. 

It is easy to understand movement as activity, but what about such gen- 
462 


era as identity, difference, remaining,*? and especially being? A.C. Lloyd 


explains once again: “Plotinus, like Aristotle, is conscious that ovoia is a 
nominal form of the verb ‘to be’ and primarily in its existential sense."^9 
Therefore, here we should rather understand substance in the existential 
sense: the first internal activity of substance is its being substance. We can 
apply this explanation to other genres: identity is being-in-identity (or ex- 
isting in identity), difference is being-in-difference, and so on. It is essential 
that those genera are simply what substance is in itself; they do not add 
anything to substance. In his criticism of Aristotle's categories, Plotinus 
explains that when one predicates a property, which makes substance dif- 
ferent, he adds something to it and it is completed *from the outside." 


459 Sopb. 236 D-264 B. 

460 A.C. Lloyd, The Anatomy of Neoplatonism, op. cit., p. 86. 

461 Ibid., p. 87. 

462 The terms ový or otóoic are often translated as stability, or rest, but I prefer 
Lloyd's term ‘remaining’ because it better shows how it could be perceived 
as activity. 

463 Ibid., p. 87. 
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Properties which make substance different are mostly qualities, and in his 

discussion of these qualities, Plotinus says: 
*Nevertheless, we ventured to assure elsewhere that while the complements of 
substance are only by analogy called qualities, yet accessions of external origin 
and subsequent to Substance are really qualities; that, further, the properties which 
inhere in substances are their activities (£vepyeítag adt@v), while those which are 
subsequent are merely modifications (attic Syn nà09): we now affirm that the 
attributes of the particular substance are never complementary to the substance 
[as such]; an accession of substance does not come to the substance of man qua 
man; he is, on the contrary, substance in higher degree before he arrives at dif- 
ferentiation, just as he is already «living being» before he passes into the rational 
species. ^46 


The substance of the intellectual realm possesses all qualities, because they 
are what it is, and, therefore, we can truly say that it has those qualities, but 
they do not make it substance by defining it. Plotinus explicitly says that 
those qualities are activities of substance, while in the sensual world they are 
rather passive. We can understand what Plotinus means that by referring to 
his notion of the procession of intellectual hypostases, which occurs not by 
diminishing a higher entity, but rather by the division and multiplication of 
something which hypostasis already possesses in a simpler and undivided 
way. According to this mode, we can also explain *remaining" as an activ- 
ity, which is somehow hidden in the higher substance, but becomes distinct 
in the lower one. Therefore *what remains is not something alongside the 


7565 Plotinus states it very clearly that all 


internal activity: it is that activity. 
supreme genres of Plato could be ascribed to substance without qualifying 
or particularizing it: 

“If motion is the act (évépyeia) of substance, and being and the primaries (tà mp@ta) 

in general are its act, then motion is not the accidental attribute (copefimkóc): as 

the act of what is necessarily actual [when necessarily involves act], it is no longer 


464 Enn. VI, 2, 14, 18-22. Kaítoi &v ào HEtodpEv xà LEV Tic obocia ovt mporucà 
óuovóýuaç Tout civar, Ta ©’ £&o0sv peta tiv odoiav OTtápyovta Tot, Kai cà uèv 
£v Taic ovoiats £vepyetag aùtõv, TH SE LET’ ADTOS HON THON. Ndv dé A&yopiev ODK 
oboíac GAM. eivai GDUTANPOTIKG tà TIS tivóg obocia: Od yàp Oboiac npocQrkn 
yivetat TO GvOpaTa Kad GVvOp@mos sic OdoiaV: GAN Éottv obocia üvoOsv, Tpiv 
éni Ti Stapopay £AOeiv, onep Kai Cov Ån, npiv mì tò Aoyucov fjkew (Henry/ 
Schwyzer, vol. 3, p. 62; tr. MacKenna/Page, pp. 276-277). 

465 A.C. Lloyd, op. cit., p. 101. 
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to be considered as complement of substance but substance itself. For this reason, 
then, it has not been assigned to a posterior class, or referred to quality, but has 
been made contemporary with the being. The truth is not that being first is and 
then takes motion, first is and acquires stability [remaining]: neither stability nor 
motion is a mere modification of being. Similarly, identity and difference are not 
later additions: being did not grow into plurality; its very unity was plurality; but 
plurality implies difference, and unity-in-plurality involves identity. Substance [real 
Being] requires no more than these five constituents; but when we turn to lower 
sphere, we find other principles giving rise no longer to substance (as such) but to 
quantitative substance and qualitative: these other principles can be regarded as 
genera but not primary genera. "^96 


We can imagine that here Plotinus simply fully draws the conclusions of 
what Aristotle claimed on the activity of motion/change as not occurring 
in time and having its own end in itself. In the intellectual reality Aristotle's 
genera are sufficient to describe the constitutive elements of substance. It 
is simply substance, but in the sensual realm, it is no longer substance as 
such, but rather substance with the property of quality or quantity. Such 
perception of the activity of intellectual substances tells us much about 
how Plotinus understood the intellectual cosmos. Since even remaining is a 
kind of activity, this is not a static place, but rather the world of unending 
dynamism. This can also be observed in the second aspect in which Plotinus 
describes activity. This is no longer the aspect of “activity of existence,” 
but rather activity which is creative. 

This creative aspect of the understanding of activity is presented in the 
fourth chapter of the fifth Ennead. In this treaty, he wanted to explain how 
the Intellect (voc) comes from the One. Plotinus starts with elaborating on 
natural activity which is present in the Cosmos. To show the productive 
nature of the One, Plotinus claims that in every productive activity which 


466 Enn. VI, 2, 15, 6-18 si yàp 1] Kivynotc &vépyei& £otw adtijc, Evepysia 68 tò öv Kai 
öc Ta TPATA, ook dv cupfefnkog ein Å Kivnolc, GAA’ évépysia ooo &vepysía 
Svtos 008’ GV ODUTANPa@TUKOv Éu AÉyowo, GAN adTH: ote ook EUBEBHKEV sic 
botepdv tt 000" siç Totta, GAM eig TO Gpa TétaKTaL. Od yàp £ouv ðv, gita 
Kekivytal, oddé £otv Sv, eita Éotr 0008 máOoc 1| otücic: Kai TAdTOV 62 Kai 
Oátepov ody botepa, StI ur] BotEpov &yéveto MOAAG, GAN Tv STEP TV £v TOAAG: si 
6& TOAAG, Kai ETEPOTIS, Kai si EV TOAAG, Kai TADTOTHS. Kai taðta sic ti]|v Ovoiav 
üpkei- Stav ÕÈ LEAAN TPÒG TA KATO rpoiévat, TÓTE GAAG, à ODKETL oboíav roti, 
GAA Told Odotav Kai roody ovoiay, Kai ytyvéo8W yévn od npõta (Henry/Schw- 
yzer, vol. 3, p. 63; tr. MacKenna/Page, p. 277). 
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we find in the Universe, we can find imitation of what the One does in 
producing the Intellect. This does not involve only the things which have 
cognition and choice, but all existing beings.**" Therefore, every productive 
activity is for us a path which leads to understanding the activity of the One. 
Such activity is in fact divided into two activities: internal and external, 
which Plotinus explains in this most important fragment: 

“In each and every thing there is an activity which belongs to substance (évépyeiw 

tfjg o9 oíac) and one which goes out from substance (£k ts oóoíac); and that which 

belongs to substance is the active actuality which is each particular thing, and the 

other activity derives from that first one, and must in everything be a consequence 

of it, different from the thing itself: as in fire there is a heat which is the content of 

its substance, and another which comes into being from that primary heat when 

fire exercises the activity which is native to its substance in abiding unchanged as 

fire. So it is also in the higher world; and much more so there, while the Principle 

abides *in its own proper way of life," the activity generated from the perfection 

in it and its coexistent activity (svvobons évepyeiac) acquires substantial existence, 

since it comes from a great power, the greatest indeed of all, and arrives at being 

and substance: for that Principle is *beyond being." That is the productive power 

of all things, and its product is already all things."*6? 


The first activity is then coexistent and identical with substance, and it is 
itself the very existence of it. The second activity comes out of substance not 
as something added to it, but rather it is a necessary consequence of the first 
one. Therefore, the second activity could be understood as the revelation of 
the very substance of the first one.*® This fact is very important because the 
only way to gain any kind of knowledge of the One can be obtained, thanks 
to what is revealed in the second activity. This concept is very similar to the 


467 Cf. Enn. V, 4, 1, 26-36 (Henry/Schwyzer, vol. 2, p. 55). 

468 Enn. V, 4, 2, 27-39. '"Evépyeia 1 uév ¿oti tg ovoíac, T| ò’ ék ts oto(ag &káotov- 
Kai 1] uèv tfj oboíag ATO EoTLV EvEpyEla ExaOTOV, 1 OE AN’ &ksítvrc, fjv det Tavti 
šneoða ść dvayKns Etépav oðoav adtOd: oiov Kai &ri Tod Mupdc 1] uév Tic ott 
OVETANPOdoG TH ovoiav Osppiótnc, 1 68 AM Exeivys Hoy ywopévn Evepyodvtos 
&keívou THV GVLOULTOV TH Ovoia Ev TH pévew TDP. Otto 51) kükei- koi TOAD 
Tpótepov ¿KEŤ LEVOVTOS AdTOD EV TH OiKEi@ OEL EK tfjg EV ODTH TEAELOTHTOS Kai 
ovvovons évepysias T] yevvnPeion ¿vépysia DdoTAOW AoPodoa, dts Ek ueyóAng 
óvvápeoc, ueyiotng uèv ov anaGav, sic tò elvat Kai OdGiaV HABE: &keivo yàp 
&nékewa odoiac ùv. Koi &keivo pév 60vapug mávtov, Tò 8 Sn và návta (Henry/ 
Schwyzer, vol. 2, p. 236; tr. D. Bradshaw, op. cit., p. 76). 

469 Cf. D. Bradshaw, op. cit., pp. 77-78. 
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second method of theology of Eunomius, who also saw the activity of God 
as the way to gain knowledge of Him. A second important observation is 
the relation of activity to life. The two acts are the way in which the One 
lives its most perfect life. It is worth noting that the theory of the two acts 
is explained by the example of fire, which is also often used by Gregory of 
Nyssa in his criticism of Eunomius' opinions, as we will see below. 

One of the questions which arise here involves the problem of how the 
One can be a self-thinking thought without the duality of the subject and 
object. It seems that Plotinus was aware of the problem and tried to find a 
solution.*”° Traces of such attempts can be found in the eighth treaty of the 
sixth Ennead, where he considers the will of the One. Although, as Plotinus 
observes, there are profound difficulties in forming any conception of what 
the One is, we can say: 

“If then we are to allow activities in the Supreme and make them depend upon will 

(&vepyetac adtod otov BovArost abtod) - and certainly act cannot there be will-less 

- and those activities are to be very essence, then will and essence in the Supreme 

must be identical (rj oóAnoig abdtod Kai 1| obocia tadtov ~ota1.). This admitted, as 

He willed to be so He is; it is no more true to say that He wills and acts as His 


nature determines than that His essence is as He wills and acts. Thus He is wholly 
master of Himself and holds His very being ad His will.”4”! 


If there is any will in the One, it also must be an activity, and it also must 
be identical with its substance. In this fragment, Plotinus persistently repeats 
that the activity of will is for the One some kind of self-establishment, and 
he ends by saying: 
“The Good, then, exists; it holds its existence through choice and will (1) aipeoic 
Kai f| DoóAmoic), conditions of its very being; yet it cannot be a manifold; therefore 
the will and essential being (tijv obciav) must be taken as one identity; the act of 
the will must be self-determined and the being self-caused; thus reason shows the 


Supreme to be its own Author. For if the act of will springs from God Himself and 
is as it were His operation and the same will is identical with essence (6$ tadtov 


470 Cf. ibid., pp. 87-88. 

471 Enn. VI, 8, 13, 5-11. Ei yàp doinusev évepye(ag adta, tac 8’ évepysiac adtod oiov 
BovAjoet adtod—od yàp àfovAGv évepysi—ai 68 évépyeia 1 oiov oboí(a ato, 
T] PovbAnotc adtOd Kai T] obocia TADTOV Éotat. Ei dé TODTO, Wc pa EBovAETO, oto 
Kai got. OD LOAAOV dpa cc néopuke PovAEtat te Kai évepyet, Tj Os POvAETAt TE 
Kai évepyei 7 ovota éotiv adtod. Kópiog pa mávtn ćavtoð &o' Eavtd@ Éyov Kai 
tò eiva (Henry/Schwyzer, vol. 3, pp. 256—257; tr. MacKenna/Page, p. 349). 
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tÑ btootéoEt adtOd), he must be self-established. He is not, therefore, “what he 
happened to be” but what he has willed to be. ”472 


The One cannot be many, and it cannot be drowned by anything else but 
itself. But here we encounter the same problem which we have seen in the 
case of intellectual activity, because there are also the subject and object of 
the will. So there is no clear answer to how can the One be simultaneously 
absolutely simple and divided into the One that wills and that is willed. 
Another question is how the activity of the will is related to the theory of the 
double activity of the thought. The text above seems to suggest that we can 
also speak of the two acts of the will: internal and external. Another solu- 
tion is to admit that the first activity is the activity of the will and the second 
one is the activity of the intellect, but Plotinus does not explain clearly that 
he understood it this way. The final problem which is present here and to 
which there is no easy answer is what should be understood as first — the 
activity of the will or the activity of the intellect. Since the One is simple 
and there is no temporal succession in it, the question seems inadequate. 
But since the activity of the will is described as self-establishment, it would 
be logical to assume that such eternal act of establishment is somehow prior 
to the activity of thinking, which is creative. 

This last question is of paramount importance in the context of the Ar- 
ian controversy, since, as we have already seen, Arius himself conceived 
the generation of the Son by the Father as the act of will. Therefore, the 
generation of the Son which is willed by the Father is the primary activity of 
God. It is worth noticing that Eunomius is here in complete agreement with 
Arius, and he also sees generation as the act of will, but he explicitly calls it 
activity. It is yet to be determined below whether we can find any traces of 
the influence of Plotinus in Eunomius and his Cappadocian opponents, but, 


472 Enn. VI, 8, 13, 50-59. Ei obv begotnKe tò ayabdv Kai covugíctnotv adTd À 
aipsoic kai 1] BovANoic—tivev yàp tovtov OdK ~oTAI—Set 08 TODTO Lu] TOAAG eivat, 
OVVAKTEOV cg ëv THY DobAno Kai trjv oooíav Kai TO OéAEtv: TO 08 O£Aetv «ci» 
Tap’ adtod, dvayKn Tap’ adtod kai TO eivat at eivai, Hote otov NEeToMKEevaL 
abtov 6 Adyos avedpev. Ei yap 1| PobAnoic Nap’ ato? Kai oiov Epyov abtod, atn 
68 TAVTOV TÑ VLOOTAOEL ADTOD, AVTOG üv ObTHs DIOGTHOUGS ÖV Ein AdTOV: HoTE ODK 
ónep Ervyév éotw, GAM’ ónep éBovAnm adtdg (Henry/Schwyzer, vol. 3, p. 258; 
tr. MacKenna/Page, p. 349). 
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as we shall see, the problem of will and how it is related to the substance of 
God is understood by Eunomius in a completely different way. 


4.3 The Holy Scripture and early Christian concepts of 
£vípysia 


4.3.1 The Holy Scripture on the activities of God as a way to 
know His attributes 


When making his own version of the theological methods based on sub- 
stance and activity, Eunomius does not only have an open philosophical 
tradition to refer to, but we must remember that évépyeta is also present in 
the Septuagint version of the Old Testament and in the New Testament as 
well.*? In the Septuagint, the term is used in the second and third Book of 
the Maccabees and in The Book of Wisdom. 

In the second Book of Maccabees, the term describes the mighty inter- 
vention of God in the case of Heliodorus, who planned to rob the treasury 
of the Temple in Jerusalem (2 Macc: 3, 24-27; 29). In the third book, the 
activity is ascribed to the operation of the Divine Providence which pro- 
tects Israel (3 Macc: 4, 21). In The Book of Wisdom, évépyeia generally is 
not applied to God, but to the operations of man, elements, and produced 
objects.“ We can find it being used in a fashion already observed in Ar- 
istotle, namely to describe the operation of life. In chapter 15, the term 
appears in the criticism of the pagans, who create their own gods and fail 
to recognize their Maker. Therefore, “Their heart is ashes, their hope is 
cheaper than dirt, and their lives are of less worth than clay, because they 
failed to know the one who formed them and inspired them with active 
souls (yvyijv évepyotoav) and breathed a living spirit into them.”*”> We 
find similar concepts in chapter 13 (1-5), where évépyeia also appears in 


473 R.P. Vaggione notes that the problem of évépyeia was so important precisely 
because for the Christian writers, it was not a philosophical issue, but rather 
it was an exegesis of the Holy Scripture, cf. Eunomius of Cyzicus and the 
Nicene Revolution, Oxford 2000, pp. 130-131. 

474 Cf. J.-C. Larchet, op. cit., p. 83. 

475 Wis 15: 10-11. onoó0g ñ kapóía aùtoð, koi ys edTEAEOTEPA 1| EATIc aùtoð, THAOD 
TE UTULOTEPOGS Ó Bios ADTOD, STL r]yvónos TOV TAGCAVTA ADTOV kai TOV ELLTVEDOOVTA 
a1 yvyr|v £vepyotoav kai éu@votjoavta nveðpa Gotikóv: (tr. NRSVCE). 
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the context of failing to recognize the Maker from the beauty of the world 
and natural activity of elements: 
*... but they supposed that either fire or wind or swift air, or the circle of the stars, 
or turbulent water, or the luminaries of heaven were the gods that rule the world. 
If through delight in the beauty of these things men assumed them to be gods, let 
them know how much better than these is their Lord, for the author of beauty 
created them. And if men were amazed at their power and working (60vajuv kai 
évépyeiav), let them perceive from them how much more powerful is he who 
formed them. For from the greatness and beauty of created things comes a cor- 
responding perception of their Creator. "^6 


Although this fragment does not use évépyeia to describe directly the crea- 
tive activity of God, it seems to suggest that there is a correlation between 
the natural activity of created beings and the activity of God. It also con- 
firms that, thanks to proper recognition of the activity of created beings, 
one can recognize the existence of God. And we have certain analogy here: 
the beauty of activity found in creations can tell us the eminent degree of 
the beauty of God. As we have seen above, Philo of Alexandria presented 
similar ideas in his concept of activity. 

From the perspective of the Arian controversy, the most important is a 
long fragment where Salomon describes impersonated Wisdom (7: 21-11: 
3). At the beginning of the fragment, Wisdom is characterized as follows: 

*For wisdom is more mobile than any motion; because of her pureness she per- 

vades and penetrates all things. For she is a breath of the power of God, and a pure 

emanation of the glory of the Almighty; therefore nothing defiled gains entrance 


into her. For she is a reflection of eternal light, a spotless mirror of the working of 
God (tod Ozo0 évepyeíac), and an image of his goodness. "^" 


476 Wis 13: 2-5. dA’ tj rp tj nveðua 7] tayıvòv àépa ñ KOKAOV Gotpov Ä Biatov b5Mp 
T] pootÄpaç oùpavoð TpUTAVEIG kóouov soù &vópucav. Ov si LEV tfj kaAXovii 
TEPTOLEVOL TADTA 000g DTEAGUBAVOV, yvótoocav 1600 to0tov Ó SeoTdTIs £oti 
BeAtiov, ó yàp Tod xóáAXXouc yeveotapyns éxtiosv adTE’ ei 68 SOVaLLL kai EvépyElav 
EKTAQYEVTEG vorioóátooav ÅT’ AÙTÕV TOGM O kataokeoócag ADTA SLVATHTEPAG 
éotlv’ &k yàp ueyéðovc KAAAOVTIG KTIOLATOV dvaAóyogc ó yeveotoupyóc ADTHV 
Oempeitar (tr. RSV). 

477 Wis 7: 24-26. náong yap xwrjogoG ktvntikórepov copia, SKE 62 koi YopEt oux 
TOVTOV Sia THV KADAPSTHTA’ ATHis yàp &ot tfj; TOD Oso óvvápeoc kai d tóppotia 
tig Tod [lavtoxpatopos 56En¢ £Üakpiwrig: Stà cotto ODSEV uepiaquévov sic atv 
TOPELTMINTEL. ATAVYAGLLA yap &ott qotóc Aidiov xoi £oorttpov AKNAIS@TOV TÅG TOD 
Ocod évepyeíag Kai sikòv tfj; àyaðótntos adtOD (tr. RSV). 
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Although Wisdom is not named the activity of God, it is evident that being 
*a spotless mirror of the activity of God," it is the best way to gain the 
knowledge of the Creator. Those fragments of The Book of Wisdom, how- 
ever, are far more important in the context of the Arian controversy and the 
teaching of Eunomius. The Wisdom of God is also described and praised 
in the Proverbs (8: 1-9: 18), and this fragment contains the key verse 8:22, 
which was (in the Septuagint version) the only place in the Holy Scripture 
which could be interpreted as supporting the Arian claim as to the created 
substance of the Son of God. Anomeans repeatedly quoted Wisdom saying 
about it: *The Lord created me the beginning of His way for His works 
(Kbpiog Éktioév ue Apyiv 686v adtod sic Epya a0100)." ^ The combination 
of the verse with 1 Corinthians 1:24, where St Paul calls the Son of God 
Wisdom allowed Eunomians to claim that the Son is *offspring and thing 
made (yévvnpua Kai moinua).” 47° 

Therefore, if we look at the fragments from The Book of Wisdom in the 
context of the teaching on wisdom in Proverbs, we discern the significance 
of the claims that Wisdom is the mirror of God’s activity. This is certainly 
one of the most important sources of Eunomius’ second way of theology. 
But, as we will see, those verses from The Book of Wisdom are significant 
not only because they speak about the way of recognizing God and Crea- 
tor, but also because of the famous fragment of the Letter to the Romans 
which refers to them. 

In the New Testament, the term évépyeta is used in various forms to 
describe the spiritual activities of man, of Satan, but most of all is applied 
to many aspects of the operations of God, who acts in sacraments, in the 
soul of man, and in Christ. Most occurrences are to be found in Paul’s 


478 R.P. Vaggione, Eunomius of Cysiucs and the Nicene Revolution, Oxford 2000, 
pp. 83-84. Gregory of Nyssa also confirms a very frequent use of the verse: 
*However, that passage from Proverbs may perhaps be quoted to us by them, 
which the advocates of the heresy constantly quote as proof that the Lord was 
created..." Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Eunomium III, 1, 21 (GNO II, p. 10). 

479 Eunomius uses this expression in Liber apologeticus, 12, 1-3 (R.P. Vaggione, 
pp. 46-48). For a full discussion on the verse and its meaning, cf. T. Stepien, 
Created or uncreated Wisdom? op. cit., pp. 147-155. 
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letters.^*? For our purposes, two fragments need to be mentioned. As we 
shall see, Eunomius strongly opposes the conception of identity of the ac- 
tivity of the Divine Persons, but in the Gospel of John, there is passage 5: 
19 which reads: “My Father is working still, and Iam working.”**! Those 
words of Jesus were understood by his interlocutors as making himself 
equal to God. They also were very often used by the Orthodox to claim 
the unity of the activity of the Divine Persons. 

The second fragment that was mentioned above is a passage from Ro- 
mans 1: 18-2: 


*For what can be known about God is plain to them, because God has shown it to 
them. Ever since the creation of the world his invisible nature, namely, his eternal 
power and deity, has been clearly perceived in the things that have been made. 
So they are without excuse; for although they knew God they did not honor him 
as God or give thanks to him, but they became futile in their thinking and their 
senseless minds were darkened."^*? 


Although in this passage, the term évépyeta is not present, it confirms that 
the Greeks obtained the knowledge of God from what He has made. The 
context of failing to draw conclusions from this knowledge and honouring 
God makes it very similar to the fragments of The Book of Wisdom where 
the term occurs (13: 1-5) in the context of knowing the attributes of God 
from His works which one can observe in creations. It is worth noting that 
this time, the accusation does not refer to pagans in general, but directly 
to Greeks. 

It is worth noting that in his letters, St Paul now and again repeats that 
the activity of man, especially the Apostolic one, is in fact the activity in 
accordance with that of God, who Himself works. He also draws special 
attention to the activity of God in the human soul.^? 


480 Cf. Jean-Claude Larchet analyses the occurrences of évépysia in the New 
Testament in op. cit., pp. 86—91. 

481 6 natüp uov &oc pti EpyaCetar, Kaya épyáGouo (tr. RSVCE). 

482 6161170 yvoctóv Tod Osod pavepóv otv Ev AVTOIS ó yàp Osdc adTOIs £pavépoos. 
TO YAP GOpata adtod ad kríceoG KOOLOD toic Toujuooct voobueva xaOopócat, 
fj te ütotoc adtod Sbvayc Kai Oziótnc, eic TO eivat ALTOS àvamoAoyiitouc, out 
YVOVTES TOV Ozóv Ody Ws Osóv E50Eaoav i Edyapiotnoay, GAA’ suatoMmMOnoay év 
toig SiAAOyLOLOIs aùtõv, kai £okot(oOr 1 àoovetog avtõv Kapdia’ (tr. RSVCE). 

483 Cf. D. Bradshaw, op. cit., pp. 121-122. 
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As we can see the fragments of the Old and New Testament, which use 
various forms of évépyew, certainly do not contain a systematic theological 
teaching on the activities of God. But they certainly include many elements 
which will be commented upon and developed by the Fathers,*** and they 
also explain why Eunomius insisted that his teaching comes directly from 
the Holy Scripture. 


4.3.2 The Church Fathers and the sources of Eunomius’ methods 


Looking for the sources of Eunomius' notion of évépyeia, we must also make 
some remarks on the earlier Christian tradition. Although the occurrences 
of évépyei are not very frequent, we can observe it being used already in 
the works of Athenagoras. He is probably the first author who tries to 
make a distinction between substance and activity and apply évépyeia to 
the Logos. At the beginning of De resurrectione, he says about those who 
do not believe in resurrection: 

“For such men have left no truth free from their calumnious attacks — not the 

being of God, not His knowledge, not His operations (où tiv oooíav tod 0700, od 


TH yvGow, od tiv évépyetav), not those books which follow by a regular and strict 
sequence from these and delineate for us the doctrines of piety."*9 


Although this text refers rather to those who argue for the impossibility of 
resurrection, it clearly states that there is a difference between substance, 
knowledge, and activities of God. Athenagoras also uses évépyeia to describe 
the act of creation which is completed, thanks to the Son of God. There- 
fore, he says that *the Son of God is the Logos of the Father, in idea and 
in operation (£v ióéq koi évepysíq); for after the pattern of Him and by Him 
were all things made."^6 In this fragment, Athenagoras not only explains 
the role of the Logos, but also tries to explain how the Father generates 
the Son, who is equal to him.**7 It is also worth mentioning Theophilus of 
Antioch, who also shared the conviction that we can know God, thanks to 


484 Cf. J.-C. Larchet, op. cit., p. 93. 

485 De resurrectione I, 2 (SC 397, pp. 214-219; tr. ANF, vol. 2, p. 149). 

486 Libellus pro christianis 10, 2 (SC 397, p. 102; tr. ANF, vol. 2, p. 133). 

487 Ibid. 10,3 (SC 397, p. 102; tr. ANE, vol. 2, p. 133). It is worth noting that the 
activity of the Son resembles the work of the Demiurge who gives the form 
and is the source of life (J.-C. Larchet, op. cit., p. 99). 
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His activities, but he claimed that we can know only His Power, whereas 
God Himself remains incomprehensible.*** 

We can also observe some important occurrences of évépyei in the writ- 
ings of the Alexandrian Fathers. Explaining the prologue of the Gospel of 
John Clement, it says: *«all things were made through him», according to 
continuous activity of Logos in constant identity: spiritual and intellectual 
as well as sensual things."^*? This verse is the continuation of his comment 
on J 1:1-2, and thus Clement seems to confirm identity of the activity of 
the Father and the Son. The Logos play a prime role in creation, but his 
activity does not make him separate from the Father.*? In Stromata, when 
arguing against the Gnostics that Christ is the Saviour of all things, he ex- 
plains the nature of the Son from the perspective of God and His creative 
power. In his excellence and perfection, he is beyond time and place, and 
he does all things in accordance with the will of the Father. Therefore, he 
not only plays the most important role in the creation, but he also is the 
supreme ruler of the world. Therefore, he: *holds the helm of the universe 
in the best way, with unwearied and tireless power, working all things in 
which it operates, keeping in view its hidden designs." ^?! Therefore, Clem- 


492 


ent calls the Son certain activity of the Father? and he seems to make a 


link between substance, power, activity, and the product.^? 


488 Cf. Ad Autol. I, 3, 2, 6-13, especially where he claims that *...if I call Him 
Power, I am mentioning His activity (óva &áv sino, évépysiav adtod Ayo)" 
(SC 20, pp. 62-64; tr. ANF, vol 2, pp. 89-90). 

489 Excerpta ex Theodoto 8, 1, 2 «[]évta ov aùtoð éyéveto», Kath tijv npoosyf| 
évépyetav tod £v TAÙTÓTNTI Aóyov, TÁ TE tvevpiactikà kai vontà Kai aio0nvà (SC 
23, p. 72; tr. Pierce/Casey, p.47). 

490 Excerpta ex Theodoto 8, 1, 1 (SC 23, p. 72). 

491 Strom. VII, 2, 5, 4. koi tò nàv ópiota oiaxiCer, åàkauáto Kai atpbt@ óvvápet 
návta épyoGouévn, dv ov évepyei tac ütokpógovg Evvoiac EM1PAEMOVGA (SC 428, 
p. 48; tr. ANF, vol. 2, p. 524). 

492 Strom. VII, 2, 7, 7, “Now the energy of the Lord has a reference to the AI- 
mighty; and the Son is, so to speak, an energy of the Father.” năoa 8 ù tod 
Kupíou évépysta &ni TOV mavrokpóropa ti|v a&vagopay Éyet, Kai Éottv wc sineiv 
natpicý tic Evépyeta ó vióc. (SC 428, p. 56; tr. ANF, vol. 2, p. 525). 

493 A similar view of causality will be later presented by Eunomius. Cf. M.R. 
Barnes, The Background and Use of Eunomius’ Casual Language, op. cit., 
p. 229. 
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But the most interesting use of évépyeu can be found in the fourth chapter 
of the eighth book of Stromata, where Clement claims that to solve any 
question, one must begin with a clear definition of the thing discussed. 
Sometimes, the object of investigation is the mere essence (obocia) of the 
thing, like in the case of stones, plants, and animals, in the case of which 
the activities are unknown to us (àv tic évepysiacg &yvoodpev).4%4 In other 
cases, we know certain powers or properties of things, but we do not know 
the essences and, therefore, we must make them the object of investigation: 

*But in many instances, our understanding having assumed all these, the question 

is, in which of the essences do they thus inhere; for it is after forming conceptions 

of both - that is, both of essence and activity (4upotépwv yap, tfjg te ooo(ac Thc TE 

évepyeias) - in our mind, that we proceed to the question. And there are also some 


objects, whose activities, along with their essences, we know, but are ignorant of 
their modifications." 95 


And he adds: “Such, then, is the method (ué0080c) of the discovery [of the 
truth]."** Since Clement concentrates mostly on investigating the essence 
of animals, it is obvious that activity is treated by him as a property which 
can lead us to knowledge, that the essence in question is the essence of 
animals. Then he recalls the positions of Plato and Aristotle. While the 
former called plants the animals, the latter insisted that since they do not 
possess the power of sensation, they cannot be properly called animals.*?? 
To resolve those antagonistic positions, one must answer the question using 


two methods of applying the term *animal": 


494 Strom. VIII, 4, 9, 1-2. eivai 88 <dvvatov> Ti yv@ow Tv npobráp&aoav tod 
Gtovpévoo TAVTÒG MOTE uev. Tic Obotas WIAs àyvooupévov [6$] THV Épyov avtc, 
oiov AiBov, qui&v, Gov, àv THC évepyeíoc àyvoobpev, T] TAVdV T] óvvápieov i 
&mÀ Gc einciv [£v] TOV órapyóvtov toig oUow- (GCS 17, p. 85; tr. ANF, vol. 2, 
p. 560). 

495 Strom. VIII, 4, 9, 3-6. év noAXoig 6é, tfjg vorjoeog abtíjg tfjg NwETépac 
onotiÜsguévng avti TadtA návta, TI ýta siva, tivi TAV OdCLOV äv obo [eV 
onápyn- GLPOTEPOV YUP, tfjc TE OVOIAC Tic TE EvEepysiac, tàs &nwoíag EV TH Siavoig 
AaPdvtec obtac mì TH Gto épyóueða. Zotw 68 ov Kai tac évepysiac eióóteq 
üna toig oboiaic åyvooðuev và TaOpata. "Eotw oov ý ui£0o8oc tfj; evpscEewc 
toiadty: (GCS 17, p. 85; tr. ANE, vol. 2, p. 560). 

496 Strom. VIII, 4, 9, 6. "Eotw obv 1 u£0090G tfj ebpéEGews town: (GCS 17, p. 85; 
tr. ANE, vol. 2, p. 560). 

497 Strom. VIII, 4, 9, 3-6 (GCS 17, p. 86, ANE, vol. 2, p. 560). 
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*But as there are two methods, one by question and answer, and the other the 
method of exposition, if he declines the former, let him listen to us, while we 
expound all that bears on the problem."^?* 


It seems that here Clement passes from the method of recognizing the es- 
sence to the ways of discussion, so there is only a vague reference to the 
two methods of theology of Eunomius. But the first part of this fragment 
bears more visible reference. In the first case, we can know only the *mere 
essence" of the thing (e.g., stone), and since it is inanimate, we cannot rec- 
ognize its proper activity. In the second case, since we deal with something 
which is alive, the activity can be known and therefore it is the way of 
discovering the essence. Therefore, Clement seems to be a predecessor of 
Eunomius, who considers his two methods in a more developed way and 
applies it to the essence and activity of God.^? But it is worth noting that 
this reference evokes only the second method of Eunomius: from activity 
to substance. 

Origen, who is far more important because of his influence on the writers 
of the 4th century, also provides some important uses of évépyeta, especially 
when he comments on Wisdom 7, where he tries to formulate a definition 
of activity: 

But wisdom is also called the stainless mirror of the évépysiac or working of God. 

We must first understand, then, what the working of the power of God is. It is a 

sort of vigour, so to speak, by which God operates either in creation, or in provi- 

dence, or in judgment, or in the disposal and arrangement of individual things, 
each in its season. For as the image formed in a mirror unerringly reflects all the 
acts and movements of him who gazes on it, so would Wisdom have herself to 

be understood when she is called the stainless mirror of the power and working 

of the Father: as the Lord Jesus Christ also, who is the Wisdom of God, declares 


of Himself when He says, *The works which the Father doeth, these also doeth 
the Son likewise."59 


498 Strom. VIII, 4, 11, 4. i 5& dvoiv tpdmow orapyóvtow, érépou LEV Tod koc 
épótroív te Kai ATdKplot, ETEPOV HE TOD KATH ðéčoðov, pynta TO Érepov, 
&rakovoóto nóvta TH eig TO npópAnpa Ow&óvtov ńuæv: (GCS 17, p. 86; tr. 
ANE, vol. 2, p. 561). 

499 Cf. M.R. Barnes, of. cit., p. 230. 

500 De princ. I, 2, 12, 411—425. “Sed et speculum immaculatum évépysuac (id est 
inoperationis) dei esse sapitentia nominatur. Ergo inoperatio uirtutis de quae 
sit, prius intellegenda est; quae est uigor quidam, ut ita dixerim, per quem 
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Although this text was preserved only in the Latin version, it is remarkable 
that Tyrannius Rufinus left the Greek term in the translation. He probably 
thought that there was no proper Latin equivalent of évépyeia.??! In this 
fragment, Origen not only explains 7: 24-26, drawing special attention 
to Wisdom being the clear mirror of the activity of God, but he also links 
the text of Wisdom with the Gospel of John 5: 19. By doing this, Origen 
confirms the unity of the activity of the Father and the Son, which was later 
rejected by Eunomius. Moreover, Origen also claims that there are multiple 
activities, such as creation, providence, or judgement, which is also impor- 
tant in the context of the problem, present in Eunomius' Apology, whether 
we can assume the multiple or only one activity of God. 

The last Father which must be presented before we turn to Eunomius is 
Athanasius. As D. Bradshaw notes, in the 4th century, during the Arian and 
Neo-Arian controversy, the term évépyew became the key term to describe 
the activity of God in the world, and human soul and participation in the 
divine activities began to be understood as divinization.°” But it could be 
understood in this way only because the term became also the main way of 
describing the activities of the Divine Persons. Athanasius uses the distinc- 
tion between substance and activity to demonstrate consubstantiality of the 
Divine Persons in opposition to those who denied the Divinity of the Holy 
Spirit. Saying that the three persons are the source of life, justification, and 


inoperatur pater, uel cum creat uel cum proudet uel cum iudicat uel cum sin- 
gula quaeque in tempor suo disponit atque dispensat. Sicut ergo in speculo 
omnibus motibus atque omnibus antibus, quibus is qui speculum intuetur 
mouetur uel agit, isdem ipsis etiam ea imago, quae per speculum deformatur, 
actibus et motibus commouetur uel agit, in nullo prorsus declinano: ita etiam 
sapentia de se uult intellegi, cum speculum immaculatatm pateranae uirtutis 
inoperationisque nominatur; sicut et dominus lesus Christus, qui est sapietntia 
dei, de semet ipso pronuntiat dicens quia opera quae facit pater, baak etiam 
filius facti similiter" (SC 252, pp. 138-141; tr. ANE, vol. 4, p. 251). 

501 Rufinus does a similar thing in the translation of another fragment of Peri 
Archon (III, 3, 4, 151-172; SC 268, pp. 192-195), where Origen speaks about 
the activities of human soul. Here, however, he simply puts the Greek word in 
the Latin version as “energeia.” Commenting on this passage, D. Bradshaw 
notes that Origen presents the standard understanding of évépyeia (op. cit., 
pp. 124-125). 

502 Cf. D. Bradshaw, op. cit., p. 154. 
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sanctification, he demonstrates that the Son is equal to the Father because 


of the unity of the activity: 


“This consideration shows that the activity of the Trinity is one. The Apostle does 
not mean that the things which are given are given differently and separately by 
each Person, but that what is given is given in the Trinity, and that all are from the 
one God. Him therefore who is no creature but is one with the Son as the Son is 
one with the Father, who is glorified with the Father and the Son, who is confessed 
as God with the Word, who is active in the works which the Father works through 
the Son — is not the man who calls him a creature guilty of a direct impiety against 
the Son himself? For there is nothing that is not originated and actuated through 
the Word in the Spirit. "595 


For Athanasius, the activity of the Holy Spirit is then the same as that of 


the Father and the Son, and, therefore, all grace is given by the Trinity, but 


can be recognized as having the intrinsic order. There is, however, certain 


difficulty because Athanasius does not say precisely how we can draw a 


distinction between the persons while their activity is unified." But he 


seems to be satisfied with showing the sequence: the Father, *through" the 


Son and “in” the Holy Spirit, which we also can see in one of the preced- 


ing passages: 


“The Trinity is holy and perfect, confessed in the Father and the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, having nothing foreign or external mixed with it, not composed of one that 
creates and one that is originated, but all creative; and it is consistent and in nature 
indivisible, and its activity is one. The Father does all things through the Word in 
the Holy Spirit. Thus the unity of the holy Trinity is preserved. Thus one God is 
preached in the Church, who is over all, and through all, and in all. "595 


503 


504 
505 


Ep. ad Serap. I, 31, 1-3. Mia dpa xai ¿k tovtov 1] tfjg tpiáðoc vépysia 
Ogíkvorat. Où yàp oc Tap’ Exdotov ótigopa kai ówprnpuéva tà Öópeva onpaítvet 
0 'ArnóctoAoc: GAN’ 611 TH OU901eva Ev Tpiiói Sid0TAL, Kai TA MAVTA ¿E &vóc Osod 
goti. TO totvvv ur] Ov KticHa, GA’ Wvapévov TO Yi, ós 6 Yióg ijvota to I axpi, 
10 cuvóoGaGópuevov [atpi xai Yi, xai 00X.0yobpigvov età ToD Adyov, évepyodv 
te nep 6 [Jatip Sù tod Yiod épyaCetai, rtc ó Aéyov Kktíoua ook &vtiKpUG eic 
avtov tov Yióv dosPsei; OVSEV yap otv 6 pT ù TOD Adyov £v TH [Ivebpatt 
yivetou xai évepyeitat (Savvidis, p. 526; tr. Shapland, pp. 142-143). 

Cf. D. Bradshaw, op. cit. pp. 155-156. 

Ep. ad Serap. 1, 28, 2-3. tpvac toivov ayia Kai tesia gotiv, £v matpi koi vid 
Kai &yío tvedLaT OgoXAoyoopuévn, ODdEV GAAOTPIOV Ñ EFMOEV &muuyvopevov 
Éyovca, ovdé Ek ðnuovpyoð Kai yevntod cvviotauévn, GAA’ GAN Tod KTiCEew Kai 
SyWovpyeiv ovoa: óuoia 68 Eavti kai dSiaipetdc ott TH qoos, koi pia cath Á 
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The unity of the Trinity can be recognized according to one activity of the 
Persons, but here we also find traces of a distinction between the nature 
and activities of God, which has almost the same meaning as that between 
substance and activity which we find in Eunomius. 

At the end of our quest for the sources of Eunomius’ understanding of 
activity, we may note that the Church Fathers did not make this concept the 
central idea in their notion of God. But we can see continuity of the tradi- 
tion and systematic development of the theological idea, which becomes 
more and more important until the 4th century. Therefore, there are two 
observations to be made here. Firstly, this development seems to be linked 
with the understanding of the Trinity and evolution of Trinitarian theol- 
ogy, so it appears that the growing problems of naming the oneness of 
God who exists as three Persons forced Christian writers to search for the 
terms and concepts which could express and describe the most important 
dogma of the faith. 

Secondly, since the term invented by Aristotle was also present in Sep- 
tuagint and especially in the Letters of St Paul, Christian writers had no 
objection to exploit it. However, we must also notice that it has various 
meanings in the Holy Scripture, and we find no solid explanation of its 
meaning, especially in early writings. There is also a very limited discus- 
sion of how to understand its use when applied to the operations of God. 
But since it was present both in the Holy Scripture and the philosophical 
tradition, its meaning and importance grow in proportion to its use of 
philosophy in explaining Christian beliefs. Especially the writings of Philo, 
which were widely read by Christians, provided the most important link 
between philosophical concepts and the Father's teachings. It is obvious that 
those two features become most important during the Arian controversy, 
when there is an urgent need to explain the relation of the Son to Father, 
and, therefore, there is also a need to find the concepts to express it. That is 
why the philosophical ideas found their new place in theological systems of 
the 4th century as never before in the history of Christian writings, despite 


évépyeia. `O yàp naci]p dia Tod Adyov £v TvEevpatt GyiM và Ttávra notet kai obtoc 
À £vótng tfj &yíac vpiáóog oderat kai Obtwc eic 0g0c év TH £«Anotg KNpUTTETAL, 
«ó &ri návtov, Kai 510 Távtæv, Kai év nõo.» (Savvidis, p. 520; tr. Shapland, 
pp. 134-135 with my own alterations). 
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constant accusations from both sides of being too fond of using the Hellenic 
concepts. Therefore, during the Arian controversy, the concept of évépysia 
of God also becomes the key theological problem. 


4.4 The knowledge of the Unbegotten substance in two ways 


The historical analysis of the use of vépysıa clearly shows that Eunomius 
could treat his two theological methods as being rooted in the Holy Scrip- 
ture and Christian tradition. But since its use was not so common in the 
writings of his predecessors, it seems that it was his own idea to ascribe 
such a great role to the distinction between substance and activity. It is also 
noticeable that with a small exception of Clement of Alexandria, nobody 
before Eunomius made any attempt to build a theological method based on 
this distinction, which is crucial to obtaining the knowledge of the essence 
of God. Therefore, we can now examine the two ways of Eunomius and 
his claims that those are the ways which can give us the knowledge of the 
unbegotten essence of God. 


4.4.1 The first method - from substance to activity 


Eunomius begins his first way with a statement that God was not gener- 
ated by Himself or any other being, because it is impossible. He claims that 
such a statement is in accordance “both with innate knowledge (te pvowÌv 
éwotav) and the teaching of the Fathers.”°° It is impossible that something 
existed before God, and that God existed before Himself, because then in 
both cases, we should admit that this first being was God, and the latter 
must be called a creation.” However, these claims are obvious and nobody 
can deny it. Already at the beginning of the passage, Eunomius prepares his 
further demonstration because he does not use the term Kxtito but yivopat.> 
This term leads directly to &yévvntog and serves well the conclusion of this 


506 LA 7, 1-3 (Vaggione, p. 40). 
507 LA 7, 3-11 (Vaggione, p. 40). 
508 LA 7,3 (Vaggione, p. 40). 
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passage, where he says that God is “Unbegotten or rather unbegotten es- 
sence (obocia àyévvntoc). ^50? 

In the next chapter, Eunomius further demonstrates why the name *Un- 
begotten" is the proper name to honour God. This is not: 

“only the name in conformity with human invention (kat émivoiwy àvOponívnv); 


rather in conformity with reality, we ought to repay him the debt which above all 
other is most due God: the acknowledgement that he is what he is. "5!? 


This statement is an expression of the theory of names, which was popu- 
lar with Heteroousians. They believed that the real knowledge of beings 
is a kind of the comprehension of their essences. As we have seen in the 
preceding chapter, this conviction was the basis of their missionary activ- 
ity, but in this belief, they were also heirs of the philosophical tradition 
which is already well analysed by F. DelCogliano.*"' Just like for Aetius the 
name “Unbegotten” is not based on any human recognition or invention 
(nivoa) or privation (otépynotc), and although Eunomius never expresses 
it, the only way by which man can know this true name is that it was 
revealed." Eunomius provides an explanation why this name cannot be 
obtained by privation and thus cannot be treated as a negative one. In 
a much clearer way than Aetius, he states that being generated is not a 
property of God, and, therefore, the name “Ungenerated” cannot be priva- 
tion of a property that God does not have.?? The language that is used by 
Eunomius especially in this fragment was recognized by R. Mortley as a 


509 LA 8, 11 (Vaggione, p. 40). F. DelCogliano points out that the second state- 
ment, that God is *unbegotten substance" is controversial, and since it does 
not follow logically from the premises, it can only be explained by Eunomius' 
theory of names, cf. op. cit., p. 33. 

510 LA 8, 1-3. ook òvóuatı póvov Kat énívoiv àvOpomntviv osuvóvetv oióueða eiv, 
àrottvvóvat 98 KAT’ GANVElav TO Ttávtov &vaykoióvatov ógAnpa TH OEd, tiv Tod 
eivat 6 gotw ópoAoyíav (Vaggione, pp. 40-42). 

511 Cf. DelCogliano’s analysis of the Heteroosuian claims (op. cit., pp. 38-48) and 
the discussion on their philosophical background (pp. 49-95). He concludes 
that the most probable source for Heteroousians was the doctrine of Plato’s 
Cratylus developed and modified in Middle-Platonism mainly by Philo (see 
conclusions on pp. 92-95). 

512 Cf. DelCogliano, op. cit., p. 32. 

513 LA 8, 7-14. (Vaggione, pp. 42-43). 
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very sophisticated application of negative theology.?!^ His main conclusion 
is that the Neo-Arian distinguished negation from privation, because he 
recognized, developing the statements of his teacher Aetius, that the priva- 
tive type of negation “carried with it a positive statement of some sort. "^^ 

But there still remains one fundamental issue of the conception of God 
which is the outcome of negative theology. Can we say that the goal of the 
application of negative language is to demonstrate that God is open to our 
intellectual capabilities and can be comprehended at least in part? Or nega- 
tive theology is rather the way to say that we cannot comprehend God at 
all, and, therefore, while speaking of Him, we can use only negative terms. 
In my opinion, the following passages from Liber apologeticus will show 
that Eunomius cannot escape from using the negative language when he 
explains how we should understand unbegotten God, but it is not enough 
to name him a negative theologian. 

From this point in his Apology, Eunomius goes on in the Aetius-like 
fashion proposing the hypotheses and showing that the conclusions are 
impossible to accept. He tries to show that, if one accepts the conception 
of the *unbegotten essence," any demonstration based on sharing or pass- 
ing on this essence to any other being must lead to absurdities (&voníoug).)!5 

The first concept which Eunomius examines is sharing the same essence 
of the Unbegotten by separation and division (S1a1poito Kai pepíCowo).?! It 
is impossible because God cannot be the result of separation. Since division 
is the principle of corruption, so if the Unbegotten shares His essence this 
way, He would be destructible. His essence also cannot be compared to 
anything else since it has nothing in common with any other beings which 


514 R. Mortley, From Word to Silence, op. cit., pp. 135-139. 

515 Ibid., p. 137. It is worth noting that R. Mortley also expresses the doubts of 
whether Eunomius himself was deliberately using the sophisticated Neopla- 
tonic logic and understood all consequences of his philosophical claims. He 
says: *Eunomius' attempt to have this two-level function of privation mean 
ontological primary and secondariness, may not be entirely convincing, but 
is nevertheless clever and shows a knowledge of contemporary philosophy" 
(p. 139). 

516 LA 9, 6 (Vaggione, p. 42) 

517 LA 9,7 (Vaggione, p. 42). This fragment could be an allusion to the objection 
made to the Arian movement in general which was present at the Council of 
Nice (cf. SC 305, p. 251, footnote 5). 
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are begotten, but if one does so, the name must also be common to all be- 
ings which have comparative essence.?! 

The second topic aimed at showing the absurdity of the Orthodox claims 
which Eunomius proposes is the presentation of the various meanings of the 
sequence of substances, such as time (ypóvoc), age (aimv) or order (té&1c).°” 
In the case of the latter, he simply states that implying order to God would 
be ascribing to His substance something from the outside, while there is no 
property which He does not already possess.°*° Similarly, understanding 
the sequence in a manner of time and age would mean applying to God 
something which is prior to Him. What is interesting, Eunomius uses the 
definition of time which has its deep philosophical roots in Plato's Timaeus: 
“time is a certain motion of the stars” (6 te ypóvog àotépov Nord tic &ou 
kivnotc).°2! He explains that since the stars were created not only after the 
intelligent beings, but also after the creation of some material elements, 
as one can read in The Book of Genesis (1, 14); therefore, to imply that 
there is time in the essence of God is unthinkable, since time depends on 
the movement of created material beings. In the case of the third possibility 
(sequence of the ages), to refute it, Eunomius simply quotes Psalm 54, 20 
which reads: “God exists before the ages” and those words, as he says, are 
confirmed by “common opinion” (tv Kow@v Xoywpióv).?? All those cases 


518 LA 9, 8-13. (Vaggione pp. 44-45). Although this fragment sounds like pure 
logical expressions, it is hard to find any clear philosophical references. It is, 
however, similar to what Aristotle says on the division and simultaneity in 
Categories (13, 14 b, 24-15 a, 13), and also about the division as the method 
of demonstration, which cannot be used to demonstrate either essence or of 
accidents of being in Prior Analytics (L, 32, 46 a, 32-46 b, 37). 

519 LA 10, 4-5 (Vaggione pp. 44-45). 

520 LA 10, 5-6 (Vaggione pp. 44-45). 

521 LA 10, 5-6 (Vaggione pp. 44-45), Although the obvious reference is Timaeus 
(37 C-39 C), where Plato explains that time was created along with the uni- 
verse, and it is intrinsically linked with the evolution of heavenly bodies, this 
passage of Plato was not clear. Simplicius refers that Eudemus, Theophrastus, 
and Alexander proposed a definition identical to that of Eunomius, since they 
identified time with the movement of the heavenly spheres (A. Smith, Eternity 
and Time, in: Cambridge Companion to Plotinus, ed. L.P. Gerson, Cambridge 
1996, p. 206). 

522 LA 10, 10 (Vaggione, pp. 44-45). 
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would either imply the existence of something prior to God, or a composite 
nature of his absolutely simple substance. This cannot be accepted, as well 
as the composition, which implies shape, mass, or size.?? 

Having excluded all cases whereby something prior to the substance 
of God must be accepted, Eunomius enumerates possible situations when 
something is equal to it. But even likening, comparison, and association 
with the substance (kat'oooíav óuoiótntos f] ovyKpicsws Tj kowoviac) of 
the Unbegotten is impossible, because it would lead to a conclusion that 
the substance of the Son which is in such relation with the Unbegotten is 
unbegotten as well.°*4 It not only ends with the illogical conclusion that the 
Son is unbegotten, but also is contrary to the word of Jesus who said: *the 
Father who sent me is greater than I” (14: 28).°?5 

At this point of his Liber apologeticus, Eunomius significantly changes 
the main line of the demonstration. He evokes the famous Arian watchword 
that the Son is *«offspring» and «thing made>” (yévvnua xai toinua), and 
he insists that those are “the words of the Saints” which resolve all the 
problems with the nature of the substance of the Son.?5 But it seems that 
Eunomius is not so sure about the obvious truth of these words, because 
the subsequent chapters contain an explanation why it is necessary to admit 
that the generation of the Son must be understood as creation. He discusses 
possible ways of conceiving generation as a physical change, augmentation, 
or transformation and argues that all those must sustain the conclusion that 
the Son is a creation.” 

Those arguments lead Eunomius to the exposition of the proper under- 
standing of generation as applied to God. He makes here a very important 


523 LA 10, 10-11.3 (Vaggione, pp. 44-47). 

524 LA 11, 4-10 (Vaggione, pp. 46-47). 

525 LA 11, 11-14 (Vaggione, pp. 46-47). 

526 LA 12, 1-3 (Vaggione, pp. 46-48). It is worth noticing that although Euno- 
mius claims that reference is clear, it is in fact very uncertain, and Basil points 
out that Eunomius must first explain what *Saints" he had in mind (Basil, 
Con. Eun. 2, 2, 1-2; SC 305, p. 12). 

527 LA 12, 7-17, 3 (Vaggione, pp. 46-55). For a complete analysis of Eunomius' 
arguments of this fragment as well as the counterarguments of his opponents, 
cf. T. Stępień, op. cit., pp. 148-150. 
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distinction between two kinds of names that we apply to God, which are 

homonyms and synonyms: 
*What well-disposed person would not acknowledge that there are some words 
which have only their sound and utterance in common but not at all their significa- 
tion? For instance, ‘eye’ is used of both human beings and God, but in the case of 
the one it signifies a certain bodily member while in the case of the other it means 
sometimes God's care and protection of the righteous, sometimes his knowledge of 
events. On the other hand, the majority of words [referring to God] are different 


in their verbal expression but have the same meaning, as for instance, 'I Am' (Ex 
3:14), and ‘only true God’.” (J 17:3).°78 


Eunomius states that the names used of both simple and complex beings are 
homonymous, whereas all names used of simple beings are synonymous. 
Therefore, such names as “I Am” and “Only true God” can be applied 
to God in the same way as “Unbegotten,” since they name His unbegot- 
ten substance. They simply cannot mean anything else because of God’s 
simplicity.’ 

But such names as “Father” and “eye” do not name the same substance 
in the case of creatures and God, so they are homonyms. Therefore, they do 
not name the substance as such, but rather the activities of God. Somewhat 
earlier, Eunomius argued that generation or creation of God cannot be un- 
derstood in a sensual way, and it is exactly the “error of Greeks” (EAAnvuct| 
maAavy) who thought that Divine generation must necessarily presuppose 
pre-existent matter as a kind of a receptacle of creation.” It seems to be 
once again the reference to Timaeus of Plato, but while the first one was 
simply the quotation of the definition of time from the dialogue (or rather 


528 LA 16, 9-17, 3. tic yàp ook àv ópoAoynjoeiev TOV eb opovobvrov STL TOV OVUGTOV 
TO LEV KOTO THV £kpovror Kai npopopàv ti|v kotwovíav EEL uóvov, ook ETL dé 
KOTO THV onuaociav; oc 69002106 mì TE GVOPTOV Kai 0200 Aeyóuevos, TOD LEV 
yàp onpaivet TL pépoc, TOD dé notè LEV AVTIANEOW Kai QLAAKTV TOV SUKALOV, OTE 
68 TV TPATTOLEV@V YVOOW' TH OE TOAAG KATH TIV &oovnoi keyoptopéva trjv 
avtiv éyEt onpaciav, óc TO àv Kai póvoç GANOtwdc 076g (Vaggione, pp. 53-55). 

529 Cf. F. DelCogliano, op. cit., pp. 39-40. He is right to suggest that what Eu- 
nomius means here is God’s simplicity based not only on the lack of compo- 
sition of bodily parts (as R.P. Vaggione’s translation suggests) but having no 
composition of any parts. 

530 LA 16, 4-6 (Vaggione, pp. 52-53). 
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its later interpretations) which supported his thesis, this time the teaching 
of Plato is rejected as false.**! 

Having expounded on homonyms and synonyms, Eunomius once again 
explains that the name *Father" has a different meaning in the case of God 
and bodily things, but this time, he uses the term évépyeio: 

“Accordingly, it is by no means necessary, when God is called ‘Father’, to under- 

stand this activity as having the same meaning that it does with human beings, 

as involving in both cases the idea of mutability or passion; the one activity, is 

passionless, while the other involves passion."?*? 


The activity of God which is generation cannot involve any concepts taken 
from the bodily one, and it must be recognized as passionless. Such under- 
standing of the activity of generation is possible only because the substance 
of the Unbegotten was conceived earlier as absolutely simple. Eunomius 


»&« 


thinks that also such names as "spirit," *thing made," and *offspring" are 


homonymous, because there are many beings which can be called with those 
names, so they do not necessarily name specific essences.’ 

Despite all those explanations, there is very little we can say about the 
activity of God which is generation. We can confirm that it must be ab- 
stracted from all bodily features and from all composition. Similarly, the 
name “Unbegotten,” although it cannot be treated as a negative predicate, 
can be described only in a negative way. Although Eunomius seems to be 
unaware that he uses negative terms, he constantly says that God is without 


composition, without equality with any other being, without any priority 


531 Plato introduces his conception of a receptacle as “third kind" (tritos genos), 
(48 E - 57 D) apart from the forms and what participates in the forms. It is 
very likely that Eunomius refers once again to Timaeus, but it is also worth 
noting that *receptacle is probably the hardest and most philosophically chal- 
lenging concept in Timaeus" (A. Gregory, Plato, Introduction in: Timaeus and 
Critias, tr. R. Waterfield, Oxford 2008, p. XLIX). 

532 LA 17, 4-6 (Vaggione, pp. 54-55). ObKobv oddé Stav Aéyntoi rap Kovy 
£vvosiv YPN) tpóc AvtOpMmMovGs tiv èvépysiav, ET ådupoiv ovvenivooðvtas TADTH 
pedow Tj ttáOoc, &neinep, r1 uév sotw ånaðńc, 1 è petà náðovs (Vaggione, 
pp. 54-55). 

533 Cf. LA 17, 7-17 (Vaggione, pp. 54-55). In chapter 19 (3-24), he also explains 
that such names as “life,” “light,” and “power” should be understood this 
way, and the light, power, and life of the Unbegotten is different in the case 
of the begotten, since they name different substances. 
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or posterity, and without any change and order. It is obvious that all those 
expressions are in fact negative statements explaining the name *Unbegot- 
ten," which is claimed to be a non-negative one. 

It can also be seen in the fragment where Eunomius summarizes his first 
way. After the passage, which establishes the two ways, he makes a quick 
exposition of the first way by saying: 

*For if anyone begins his enquiry from the essences, he finds that essence which 

transcends all authority and is wholly incapable of undergoing generation - the 

essence that gives instruction in these things to the mind approaching them with 
good will - that essence commands him to reject any comparison with another as 


being wholly foreign to the law of its nature. As a consequence he is also brought 
to recognize that its action too conforms to the dignity of its nature." 54 


The substance which is found at the beginning of this way is above author- 
ity, incapable of generation, and its proper understanding does not allow 
for any comparison with another. Therefore, although it is somehow known 


^ 


to man, thanks to the revealed name *Unbegotten," it can be described 
best in a negative way. It seems that the activity of this substance, since it 
must be conformed to it, can be also described according to what we can 
say about the substance, so this passage also suggests that the best way to 
conceive the activity is negative. So, although Eunomius is usually perceived 
as a strong opponent of negative theology,?? he cannot express his view 
without negative expressions. 

Since the description of the substance is practically negative, it seems 
that the only justification of the claim that we can know the essence of 
God in a positive way is the theory of names. This theory is based on 
the claim that no man can give any name to any essence. As Eunomius 
explains in the fragments of Apologia Apologiae quoted by Gregory of 
Nyssa, the words do not come from poets or authors of the Bible. Even 
the naming of animals by Adam (Gen 2: 19-20) was not the activity of 


534 LA 20, 10-15. Eite yàp ¿x tv oboíov rotoitó tic tfj; EMIOKEWEWS tv åpxńv, 1 EV 
&voiépo Paciretac Kai TáVTN YEVÉOEOG üventósktoc OdoG, TOUTOIC TE TAISEbvovCE 
TI peT’ Edvoiacs Tpociodoay Sidvotav, UMMOEIv Mo toppotáto napakseAeóetat 
VOL@ OVGEWS tijv TLPdc Étepov ooykpiotv, åkóñovðov kai tpoorikovcav TH THs 
oboíac dELOpaATI Mapéyovoa vosiv kai tiv ¿vépysiav (Vaggione, pp. 58-61). 
535 Cf. R. Mortley, From Word to Silence, op. cit., p. 135. 
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man, but rather of Adam as the type of Christ.?* If the names of crea- 
tions are not of human origin, the name “Unbegotten” must be even more 
precedent to human invention, since God was unbegotten even before the 
creation of man. Eunomius relies here on a rather weak claim that the 
name giver must have existed prior to named things.? But such a posi- 
tion is true only when we accept the previous assumption, that a name 
signifies and reveals the essence, so such argumentation seems to contain 
a logical flaw. Therefore, if God Himself is the sole name giver, he must 
have taught them to man. As F. DelCogliano notes, Eunomius seems to 
imagine this teaching as a kind of a dialogue between God and first hu- 
man beings,?? but this is another weak point of his naturalist theory of 
names, because his explanations of how such conversation could look 
like are very unclear.’ Therefore, the entire attempt to tie the name with 
the essence is based on the naming activity of God. Although it could be 
perceived as very pious, it is very unconvincing, and Eunomius is unable 
to prove it not only on the ground of pure reasoning, but also by using 
biblical passages, which he must interpret in a very strange fashion. 

Finally, we must note that the first way of theology was probably Eu- 
nomius' own invention, because it is hard to find any previous attempts 
to recognize the activity of God based on the knowledge of His substance. 
Such a method seems to be impossible to invent apart from the theory of 
names which supports it, so once again, we must assume that the entire 
demonstration relies on the theory of names, which makes the first way 
possible. 


536 Gregory of Nyssa, CE II, 414-416 (GNO I, 347-348); 444 (GNO I, 356). 

537 Cf. DelCogliano, op. cit., pp. 44-45. 

538 Cf. ibid., op. cit., p. 46. 

539 Gregory of Nyssa points this out in: CE IL, 398 (GNO I, 342); IL, 417 (GNO 
I, 348). It is also worth noting that Eunomius seems to think that bestowal of 
names is the work of Divine Providence and its rejection undermines the very 
existence of providence, and makes Basil equal to Epicurus: CE II, 195-196 
(GNO I, 281-282). 
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4.4.2 The second method - from activity to substance 


Eunomius begins the discussion on the second way by claiming that the 
starting point for the demonstration are the things that are created (t&v 
Sypwovpynudtwv). Then he says: 

*...isled up to the essences and from them discovers that the Son is the ‘thing made’ 

of the Unbegotten, while the Counsellor is that of the Only-begotten. Thus, having 


confirmed the difference in their activities from the pre-eminence of the Only-begot- 
ten, he accepts as indisputable the proof that their essences are distinct as well."?*? 


So in the demonstration, the created things lead to the essences and the con- 
clusion is that the Son was created by the Father, and the Holy Spirit by the 
Son, but it is the difference of the activities (tùs £vepyeíag ŝtagopá) which can 
confirm that the essences are different. Eunomius states that in order to accept 
such conclusion, there is no need to add that the Father creates through his 
own power, while the Son creates at the Father's command.?^*' Although he 
is convinced that the difference between the activities is obvious, in this last 
statement he provides the real difference between them, since the Father's 
activity is His own, whereas the Son's is made at the command of the Father. 
Therefore, one should not ascribe the same goods to essences, actions, au- 
thorities and names (ovoiac, évepysiac, é&ovoíac, óvópatoc) of the Father and 
the Son, because this leads to speaking of the two Unbegottens.^? 

In the next section Eunomius argues that neither it is possible even to 
speak of the similarity (6uo16tnt0¢) of things listed above, because multiple 
fragments of the Holy Scripture read that He is the only (uóvog) God, alone 
mighty, wise, only immortal^? and He could not be “only” if His nature 
would be the same or even similar (óÓpotótnta tfj; (óogoc) to the nature of 
any other being. 

The consideration of those things leads once again to the confirmation 
of a difference between the activity of God and man: 


540 LA 20, 16-19. ¿k tovtwv ni tac oboíag àváyouwo, Tod LEV åyevvýtov TOV Yióv 
edptokov roina, tod 5&8 Movoyevobg tov [TapaKAntov, kåk tfjg ToD Movoyevods 
onepoyfis trjv Tijc¢ Evepysiac SLAMOPAV TLOTODLEVOG, GVaLOLOBHTHTOV AaLBavEL Kai 
Tig Kat’ odotav TapaAAaytic tiv dndde1éw (Vaggione, pp. 60-61). 

541 LA 20, 20-22 (Vaggione, pp. 60-61). 

542 LA 21, 1-4 (Vaggione, pp. 60-61). 

543 LA 21, 10-22, 22, 5 (Vagione, pp. 60-61). 
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*we must understand that God's mode of action too is not human, but effortless 
and divine, and must by no means suppose that that action is some kind of divi- 
sion or motion of his essence." 3*4 


At this point Eunomius begins his most important passage concerning the 

understanding of the activity of God. He draws attention to the problem 

of the unity of activity and essence, refuting it as the opinion of Hellenes: 
*This is in fact what those who have been led astray by pagan sophistries do have 


to suppose, because they have united the action to the essence and therefore present 
the world as coeval with God."5** 


Eunomius underlines that the conception of the unity of substance and 
activity leads to absurdity (tiv Gtoniav) - to a conclusion that the genera- 
tive action of God has no beginning and no end.*“* That would mean that 
creation is coeval with God. We find similar statements rejecting the identity 
of essence and activity in one of the preserved fragments of scholia on Ae- 
tius Syntagmation,?" to which we shall come back later, but an important 
question is why Eunomius was convinced that the claim of the identity of 
substance and activity is of Hellenic origin. The statement that this is the 
claim of those who have been led astray by Hellenic sophistries ('EJX4jvov 
cogicpact) could simply be a kind of a rhetorical expression, but it could 
also refer to specific philosophical opinions. We have seen above that di- 
rect claims on the unity of substance and activity in the case of God were 


548 and they were developed and 


made already by Aristotle in Metaphysics, 
extended to all intellectual substances by Plotinus.?*? Perhaps, Eunomius is 


convinced that those opinions were accepted by his Orthodox opponents, 


544 LA 22, 7-9. ti 6& mepi tovtov Évvoiav àkpipóg SiaKaBaipovtas xai TOV TÅG 
évepystas tpónov ook GVvOpaTELOV voLiCElv, eopupf| 68 xoi Oziov- OTOL pepiopòv 
fj Kivyotv tiva Tic odoias tv évépystav ryovpiévovg (Vaggione, pp. 62-63). 

545 LA 22, 10-12. &mep émivosiv àvaykoiov tobs oxoyouévoug toig EXAnvov 
cogíopaotv, £voóvrov TH oooíq TH EvépyEetav Kai di TODD’ ua uèv TH eğ TOV 
KOGLOV ATogatvopévov (Vaggione, pp. 62-63). 

546 LA 22, 13-15 (Vaggione, pp. 62-63). 

547 Frag. 1, (Vaggione, pp. 176-177). 

548 Met. XII, 6, 1071 b, 17-20. 

549 As it has been shown above, Plotinus made this move in the first treatise of 
the sixth Ennead, especially in VI, 2, 15, 6-18, and later on about the activity 
of will which is identical with essence VI, 8, 13, 50—59. 
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and for him, this meant the rejection of God's creative power and denial 
of His transcendence. Therefore, he accuses his opponents of the delib- 
erately false teaching, which is the result of depravation of their intellect 
(Kacóvoia). 559 

On the other hand, Eunomius states that: 

*We ourselves, however, judge the activity from its effects in accordance with the 
principles enunciated just a moment ago, and do not consider it unhazardous to 
have to unite the activity to the essence. We recognize that the divine essence is 
without beginning, simple, and endless, but we also recognize that its activity is 
neither without beginning nor without ending. It cannot be without beginning, 
for, if it were, its effect would be without beginning as well."^*! 


The generative activity of God must have a beginning and an end, whereas 
His essence must be deprived of them. Otherwise, we would have to admit 
that the activity which is the same with the substance must be unbegotten 
and unending in itself (ateAebtntov Aéyew Ti £vépyewv).5? For Eunomius, 
this leads to ridiculous conclusions that *either the activity of God is un- 
productive or its effect is unbegotten.”**’ Therefore, the only remaining 
option is Eunomius' own point of view. We can also find here a difference 
with the conclusions which we have made above about Aristotle’ teaching 
of activity. He described évépyei as being atemporal and having its own 
end in itself.” Eunomius, on the other hand, claims that the activity of the 
generation of the Son must have the point where it began, and also must 
have its end in the creation of the separate substance of the Son. 

Having discussed the need of the beginning and the end of generation, 
Eunomius presents the next characteristic point of his understanding of 
&véepyew.. The generative activity of God must be the act of His will: 


550 LA 23, 3 (Vaggione, p. 62). 

551 LA 23, 4-7. ueig 68 kata và jukpó npóo0sv $nO£vta trjv évépyeiav EK TOV Epyov 
KpívovteG, ODK doqoAéc oióueða Seiv Evodv TH ovocí, THY HEV ávapyov ATAIV TE 
Koi dteAsbtTTOV EiddtEc, THY 5’ évépysiav OdK üávapyov — (| yàp àv HV Kai TO 
Épyov óvapyov)... (Vaggione, pp. 62-63). 

552 LA 23, 9-10 (Vaggione, pp. 62-65). 

553 LA 23, 11-12. ij tijv évépyeiav ánpaktov givat tod 0200 Ä tò Epyov ayévvytov 
(Vaggione, pp. 64—65). 

554 Cf. D. Bradshaw, op. cit., p. 12. 
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*On the contrary, we must believe that the action which is the truest and the most 
befitting God is his will (BoóAnow), and that that will is sufficient to bring into 
existence and to redeem all things, as indeed the prophetic voice bears witness: 
‘Whatever he willed to do, he did.’ God needs nothing in order to bring what 
he intends into existence; rather, at the same moment he intends it, whatever he 
willed comes to be."555 


As we have seen when discussing negative theology of Arius, he also claimed 
that generation of the Son is the activity of will. Eunomius shares the same 
opinion that the act of generation of the Son must have been wanted by 
God. After what has been said on the philosophical concepts of the activity 
of God, we can see that they presented it primarily as the activity of the 
intellect. Such activity cannot have a starting point because of substantial 
actuality of God, who is always actual, and there is no passage from potency 
to act in Him, as we have seen in Aristotle's Metaphysics.?* Therefore, 
when Plotinus considers activity of will, he also states that this activity 
must be identical with essence and thus eternal as the One Himself. This 
activity could neither have started at some point, but here we could see the 
problem which seems to be present in his discussion. In the case of will, it 
is easier to see the starting point of activity, and it is not as spontaneous 
as thinking. Even in comparison with our own thinking and willing, we 
can see that while thinking is usually spontaneous, willing is more often 
deliberate. That is why Plotinus says that the One is not *«what happened 
to be», but what He has willed to be»."5 

For Eunomius, the activity of God is primarily that of the will, and he 
only vaguely discusses the cognitive activity of the Father. He could have 
thought that while the philosophers discussed primarily the operation of the 
intellect of God, the true Christian view of God who creates the universe 
must be different; his primary activity should be rather that of the will. He 


555 LA 23, 16-20. dAndeotdtny ðè kai Os TpetMdeotdtny Evepystav T|yeic0ot tv 
Bovino, ápkoüoav npóc te TO sivari kai ocgo0oi tà návta, uaprupoborg koi 
npoQntkfis povis «Iávta yàp doa HOéANoEV Exoinoev.» Oo yàp &niósetat tivos 
Tpoc ti]v àv PovAEta1 cvotacww, GAA’ dpa. te BodAETOL Kai yéyovev STtEp NOEANCEV 
(Vaggione, pp. 64-65). 

556 Cf. Met. XII, 6, 1071 b, 17-20; XII, 7, 1072 b, 26-29. 

557 Enn. VI, 8, 13, 59. dots odk ónep Éroyév EoTIV, GAN ónep EBOvANON abtóc 
(Henry/Schwyzer, vol. 3, p. 258; tr. MacKenna/Page, p. 349). 
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is the one who created the universe, which came to being from nothing, and 
not, as Eunomius insisted, from a pre-existing receptacle. Therefore, the 
universe is not created spontaneously, does not flow from Him, but rather 
it must have been wanted by God and created by the act of His will, which 
is the activity “most befitting God.” 

But Eunomius does not stop here and explains further the character of 
the activity of will. He claimed earlier that activity must be different from 
substance, but if it is so, a question arises how exactly the ontological status 
of such activity should be understood. Eunomius tries to make it clearer 
by saying: 

“Accordingly, if this argument has demonstrated that God’s will is an action, and 

that this action is not essence but that the Only-begotten exists by virtue of the 

will of the Father, then of necessity it is not with respect to the essence but with 


respect to the action (which is what the will is) that the Son preserves his similar- 
ity to the Father.”>° 


Although Eunomius is not clear about it, we can see that the generative act 
of will, which is not identical with essence, seems to be a kind of an entity 
between the Father and the Son. Therefore, the similarity of the Son to the 
Father is not a simple similarity of one substance to another, but rather 
the similarity of the substance of the Son, to the activity of the will of the 
Father.” Making such a claim, Eunomius tries to preserve his opinion on 
dissimilarity of substances, and based on this principle, he goes further 
with an explanation how to understand the Son as the “image” (sixóv) 
of the Father. He uses here the same scheme by saying that the Son is not 
the image of the Father, but rather the image of the activity of the Father. 

This is a very important fragment because Eunomius attempts to recon- 
cile the doctrine of generation of the Son with the understanding of creation 
of all other beings, and to show what is the difference between those two 
creative acts: 


558 LA 24, 1-4. Oùkoðv ei Ti Lev Bovino àn£ósiGev ó AOyOs EvepyEtav, ook oooíav 
6& TI évépyeiav, DTEOTH SE BovAnosi Tod TaTpdc ó povoyevrio, OD zpóc tr|v 
ot oíav, Mpdc dé TI £vépyeiav (fiti EoTi Kai BoóAnotc) àümoocoGetv Thy ópotótnto 
Tov vidv åvaykaïov (Vaggione, pp. 64-65). 

559 As MLR. Barnes notices, this also means essence itself is deprived of any kind 
of causality, cf. Power of God. Aóvoayug in Gregory of Nyssa's Trinitarian 
Theology, Washington 2001, pp. 177-178. 
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“The word ‘image’, then, would refer the similarity back, not to the essence of 
God, but to the action unbegottenly stored up in his foreknowledge prior to the 
existence of the first-born and of the things created ‘in him. "59? 


Eunomius does not explain what he has in mind when he mentions the 
action which was stored in the foreknowledge of the Father (tiv évépysiav 
&vamokewiéviv åyevvńtoç TH npoyvóost, but the text seems to suggest that 
there was only one activity of will, the same with creation and generation, 
and, therefore, the power of the Father (tod natpdc¢ ó0vajuv) can be seen in 
the Son.**! In the following passages concerning the Holy Spirit, Eunomius 
also talks about the sequence of creation. The Father generated (created) 
the Son, but the Son created the Holy Spirit “at the command of the Father 
by the activity of the Son."?€ So there is an order of creating subsequent 
persons of the Son and the Spirit.°® Therefore, generation of the Son would 
be the only activity of the Father, the creation of the Holy Spirit — one ac- 
tivity of the Son, and so on. Such an interpretation of creation would be 
most supportive for Eunomius' claims as regards knowing substance from 
activity. As we have seen in the fragments from Protrepticus, Aristotle made 
similar claims as to a simple being, which, because of its simplicity, can have 


564 But in one of the preserved fragments of the scholia, 


only one activity. 
Eunomius clearly denies such an interpretation. It begins with rejecting the 
identity of the substance and will of God: 
*...because the will and the purpose of God are not identical (tadtév) with his 
essence: the act of willing has both a beginning and an ending.?9 


And in the next passage of this fragment, he adds: 


560 LA 24, 10-13. où mpdc Ti odoiav qépot àv f| sikòv Tv ópoiótrta, TPdG o£ 
TI EVEPYELAV EVATOKEIMEVTV &yevvrivo TH tpoyvoost Kai TPO TÅG trpototókoo 
OVvoTéhoEMs Kai tv év aot KTLIOVEVtTMV (Vaggione, pp. 64-65). 

561 LA 24, 15 (Vaggione, p. 64). 

562 LA 25,23 (Vaggione, pp. 68-69). npootáyuatı tod nopóc, évepysia 68 Tod viod 
yevópevov. 

563 LA 25, 10-11 (Vaggione, pp. 66-67). 

564 Protrep. 64, 1-3, Tod uèv oov cuv0OÉtov xoi pepiotot TAEious Kai O1:popot 
slow évépyeiat, TOD dé TI Ovo ATAOD Kai Lr] tpóc tt TIV ovoíav Éyovtog píav 
avayKaiov eivai tiv Kad’ adtd KUpiac apEtiy. 

565 Frag. I, 1-3 “Ot fj OéAnois Kai 1] BovAnoic où TadTOV TH Odoia TOD Oeod- Å LEV 
yàp 9éAnots kai pyeta koi naveta (Vaggione, pp. 176-177). 
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“Besides, if the purpose of God were identical (tadtév) with his essence, then, 
since there is only one essence, there would have to be only one act of willing."566 


But, as Eunomius notes, this is inconsistent with the Holy Scripture which 
reads that God wills many things (Ps 113:11) and as The Book of Genesis 
states, during the days of creation, God subsequently willed the heavens, the 
Sun and the Earth (Gen. 1: 1-2). Therefore, there are multiple acts of His 
will, which does not destroy the simplicity of God since they are not identi- 
cal with His substance. Those activities are different from generation, but 
we can assume that they were made through the Son. Although Eunomius 
recalls here a fragment of Genesis and claims that this teaching is clear in 
this context and confirms the multiplicity of activities of will, this does not 
solve the main problem of how those acts differ from generation of the Son. 
It seems that Eunomius was aware of the problem, and, therefore, in Apolo- 
gia Apologiae, he tries to explain this distinction by calling generation and 
creation of the Spirit “characteristic activities" (rapenopuévov évepyeuv).257 
Such a concept seems to refer to earlier views of activity which is linked with 
nature in Aristotle and Philo of Alexandria. However, those activities were 
seen as flowing out of nature, and they were not purposeful in the mean- 
ing in which Eunomius understands generation of the Son. Unfortunately, 
in the preserved fragments, there is no other discussion of the meaning of 
characteristic activity, and it seems that there is still no clear answer to the 
question of how and why does generation of the Son, which is in fact crea- 
tion, differ from all other acts of the creative activity of God. And this is 
the crucial problem since according to Eunomius, such an activity should 
be the way to have a clear knowledge of substance. 

The final question which must be asked is what we can say about the 
knowledge of God's substance and the cognition that it is unbegotten. 
We have seen that the first way of Eunomius relies only on his theory of 
names. Undermining this theory destroys the conviction that we can have 
the knowledge of God's essence. But what about the second way? Con- 
trary to the first one, of which we noted that it was probably Eunomius' 
own invention, the second way is presented widely in the earlier Patristic 


566 Frag. I, 4-6 ei taùtòv Tv TH obocia Tod 0£00 Å DooXnoic, &ypfiv puc oðong ts 
ovotac, piav eivat Kai tv O£Amow- (Vaggione, pp. 176-177). 
567 CEI, 151, 1-10 (GNO I, 71, 28-72,10; tr. Hall, p. 57). 
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tradition. But here we can observe another crucial difference. Earlier ver- 
sions of the second way very clearly pointed at the activities of God which 
can be perceived in the sensual world and in the soul of man, as a starting 
point for the demonstration from activity to substance. Eunomius, how- 
ever, insists that this activity specifically is generation of the Son, and that 
its very name and character lead to its proper understanding. Therefore, 
it cannot be conceived in any other way but as the creative activity of 
will, and since that activity is generation, we can demonstrate from it that 
the Father is Unbegotten. However, to accept such reasoning, one must 
be convinced why this activity must be perceived as so very specific, and 
why does it differ from other creative activities. This is the key distinction 
since we no longer start from the activities of God perceived in the world, 
but from generation itself, and Eunomius seems to fail in explaining how 
he understands it. 

But even if we take for granted that we start from generation, there is 
still one unsolved problem, which will be exploited by Gregory of Nyssa. 
If the activity of will is different from substance to such an extent that it 
should be rather understood as a separate entity, it cannot provide the 
clear perception of the substance of God. To preserve his own view on the 
dissimilarity of substances, Eunomius treats activity as a kind of a buffer 
between them but by doing this he weakens his claim on the knowledge of 
substance from activity. 


4.5 Basil of Caesarea on language and 
comprehensibility of God 


The first of the two ways of theology presented by Eunomius had one pro- 
found weakness. To follow the reasoning which starts from substance and 
leads to the activity of generation, one must previously know the essence, 
which is revealed by the name (&yéwntoc). Therefore, the effectiveness of the 
first way is based on the assumption that names give us the direct knowledge 
about substance. The polemic with this claim is one of the main topics of 
Contra Eunomium, which being Basil's early work is at the same time one 
of the most important. The problem of names has been already analysed by 
scholars since it is the most obvious part of Basil's response to Eunomius' 
theory. The most important study concerning this topic has been recently 
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presented by M. DelCogliano,*® but in order to keep the logic and adequate 
proportions of the argument, it is impossible to omit this part of the debate, 
since the connection between names and activities also must be underlined. 

The audacious statement that the name ‘unbegotten’ (&yévvntoc) reveals 
the substance of God to us was based by Eunomius on his own preconcep- 
tions concerning the theory of names, so in order to abolish the Eunomian 
main claim, Basil must have also disqualified, perhaps first and foremost, 
the assumptions underlying Anomean theories. As Basil formulated his 
theory of names in response to and as part of the polemic with Eunomius, 
we cannot analyse it separately. 

It was Aetius who first came up with an idea that the name ‘unbe- 
gotten’ “communicates the subsistence of God (tiv ónóctactv tod 0200 
napíotnot), "?9? but it was Eunomius who provided a theoretical back- 
ground for this claim. He underlines that we cannot use the same names 
in both orders — divine and mundane - and although the words used to 
describe both may be the same, they would mean different things. 

“What person of sound mind would not confess that some names have only their 

pronunciation and utterance in common, but not their meaning? For example, 

when ‘eye’ is said of a human being and God, for the former it signifies a certain 
part while for the latter it signifies sometimes God's care and protection of right- 
eous, sometimes his knowledge of events. In contrast, the majority of the names 


[used of God] have different pronunciation but the same meaning. For example, 
I Am [Ex 3:14] and only true God [John 17:3]."579 


The philosophical background of Eunomius' theory was subject to vari- 
ous interpretations, starting with J. Daniélou, who found Neoplatonic in- 
spirations there," through L. Wickham?? and J. Rist;?? who listed stoic 


568 M. DelCogliano, Basil of Caesarea’s Anti-Eunomian Theory of Names, op. 
cit. 

569 Aetius, Synt. 12; M. DelCogliano, op. cit., p. 34. 

570 LA 16, 9-17, 3 (Vaggione, pp. 53-55). 

571 J. Daniélou, Eunome l'Arien et I’ exégése néo-platonicienne du Cratyle, op. 
cit., pp. 412-432. 

572 L. Wickham, The Syntagmation of Aetius the Anomean, JTS vol. 19, no. 1 
(1968), p. 558. 

573 J. Rist, Basil's *Neoplatonism": Its Background and Nature, in: Basil of 
Caesarea: Christian, Humanist, Ascetic, ed. P. Fedwick, Toronto, 1981, 
pp. 137-220. 
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574 


inspirations,?" and T. Kopecek with his arguments as to Eunomius' links 


with Medioplatonists, especially Albinus. As DelCogliano noted, the 


Anomean theory was not a complete system‘ 


and perhaps this is the 
reason why researchers encounter so many difficulties. It is, in my opinion, 
due to the fact that the entire theory was only one of the tools to prove 
that the Son is unequal to the Father as his substance is different rather 
than the goal in itself. 

Following Aetius, Eunomius believed that the names applied to the Fa- 
ther and the Son reveal their substance: *substance is the very same as that 
which signified by His name, granted that that the designation applies prop- 
erly to the essence."?"7 As DelCogliano remarks, both Aetius and Eunomius 
used the words brdotaoic and oboia in this context. According to them, real 
knowledge about ovoia could be acquired through God's names. So, as the 
consequence, the difference in names means difference in substance.?/* As 
a matter of fact, at the beginning, Eunomius claimed that names operate in 
fundamentally different ways in the divine and mundane context,°” but he 
changed his mind when answering Basil’s arguments and started to claim, 
as Gregory of Nyssa refers, that not only the name of God, but any other 
name reveals the substance, which means that he based the theory of names 
on the fact that God Himself had given all names and therefore there is a 
natural connection between an object and its name.?*?? In opposition to the 
biblical account, Eunomius claimed that it was impossible for man to name 
thing as this is the role of God Himself to give names according to the na- 
ture of beings. So Eunomius finally connected the theory of names with the 
theory of the origin of names, which is an example of the naturalist theory. 


574 For a short resume of the history of interpretation, Cf. D. Birjukov, Strate- 
gies of Naming in the Polemic between Eunomius and Basil of Cesarea in the 
Context of tbe Philosophical Tradition of Antiquity, Scrinum vol. IV (2008), 
pp. 104-121. 

575 T.A. Kopecek, A History of Neo-Arianism, op. cit., pp. 321, 328-332. 

576 Cf. M. DelCogliano, op. cit., p. 35. 

577 LA 12, 7-9. ody štepov pév ti|v oooíav voobvteg, étepov ðe TL nap’ aÙtÀv 
tò onuaiwvóuevov, GA adTI eivai TV omóotaotv fjv onpaívei vobvopua, 
&nraAn0gvobong tfj Odoia tfj MPOoNnyopiac’ (Vaggione, p. 49). 

578 Cf. M. DelCogliano, op. cit., pp. 34-35. 

579 Ibid., p. 43. 

580 Ibid., p. 44. 
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When undermining the value of human cognition, Eunomius wrote that 
every cognition with human effort is done kax'énívotav, so each act of con- 
ceptualization involves a manipulation of an item and some kind of fabri- 
cation.?*! *Unbegotten is based neither on invention nor on privation."^*? 
So Eunomius denied that we can know God by conceptualization (ute 
év nívo), but still we can know the notion, the concept (évvoia) of 
unbegottenness. Eunomius at the same time boasts of the knowledge of the 
oùoía and denies human competence of cognition. 

Basil's answer is systematic as he deals with the heterodox theses point by 
point. He begins with the disqualification of his opponent's views regarding 
conceptualization,** the method of creating names, as Eunomius believed 
that it was not a proper way to think of, speak of, and worship God. In 
his opinion, “Expressions based on invention have their existence in name 
and utterance only, and by their nature are dissolved along with the sound 
[which make them up].”°* Eunomius claims that the things that are said by 
way of conceptualization (kax'énívotav) do not exist only in names and have 
no link to the nature but are *something completely false and non-existent 
like the fictional centaurs and Chimaera that appear in the mythologies. "556 
According to Basil, conceptualization can give us certain knowledge. This 
is the knowledge based on sensual cognition: *through conceptualization 
into the things out of which it is constituted: color, shape, solidity, size, and 
so forth.” 587 But he admits also that using his imagination, man can create 
notions that have no connection with reality but 

“The term ‘conceptualization’, however, is far from being restricted only to vain 

and non-existent imaginations. After an initial concept has arisen for us from sense 


perception, the more subtle and precise reflection on what we have conceived is 
called conceptualization. "55$ 


581 A. Radde-Gallwitz, op. cit., p. 99. 

582 LA 8, 10-11 (Vaggione, p. 42). 

583 LA 8, 14 (Vaggione, p. 42). 

584 Cf. Rousseau, Basil of Caesarea, Berkeley 1994, pp. 108-116. 

585 LA 8, 3-5 (Vaggione pp. 42-43). 

586 Con. Eun. I, 6, 5—9 (SC 299, p. 184; tr. DelCogliano/Radde-Gallwitz p. 97). 
587 Con. Eun. I, 6, 25-29 (SC 299, p. 184; tr. DelCogliano/Radde-Gallwitz p. 98). 
588 Ibid. 
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As A. Radde Gallwitz remarks, each concept devised through £nívoiav is 
at least potentially meaningful, but it is not necessary for it to have a refer- 


ent beyond itself, in the real world. Basil understands that the conditions 


for meaningfulness are much lesser than the conditions for reference.°*? 


Additionally, D. Birjukov noted that the views on the language structure 
presented in the polemic with Eunomius correspond with Aristotle's three- 
fold scheme: sound-thought-subject.^?? 

For Basil, it is not only an adequate way to talk about the mundane 
reality, but about the divine one as well. 


*When our Lord Jesus Christ spoke about himself to make known both the Divin- 
ity's love of humanity and the grace that comes to humanity from the economy, 
he did so by means of certain distinguishing marks considered in connection with 
him. He called himself ‘door’, ‘way’, ‘bread’, ‘vine’, ‘shepherd’, and ‘light’, even 
though he is not a polyonym. All these names do not carry the same meaning 
as one another. For ‘light’ signifies one thing, ‘vine’ another, ‘way’ another, and 
‘shepherd’ yet another. Though our Lord is one in substrate, and one substance, 
simple and not composite, he calls himself by different names at different times, 
using designations that differ from one another for the different conceptualizations 
(énwoiats Suaepovoac). On the basis of his different activities (évepyewbv Sagopa) 
and his relation to the objects of his divine benefaction, he employs different names 
for himself. For instance, when he calls himself ‘the light of the world’, he points 
out the inaccessibility of the glory in the divinity.”*?! 


So the conceptualization of Christ describes Christ’s activities and his rela- 
tions with the created world and the humanity. The names are different 


589 Cf. A. Radde-Gallwitz, op. cit., pp. 143-144. 

590 Cf. D. Birjukov, op. cit., p. 116; Cf. Aristotle, De interpretatione, 16 a, 26-29. 

591 Con. Eun. I, 7, 4-19 (SC 299, pp. 188-190). 'O Kópioc ruv Inoots Xptotóg 
£v toic ttepi &avt00 Aóyoic, THV PUaVvOpariay ts 0gótrtoc kai TIV && oikovopíag 
yépiw toig àvOpootg TAPASHAGY, iðiwuaoci tior toic nepi ADTOV Ogopoupévorg 
åànecńuove TADTHV, 0bpav ćavtòv Aéyov, kal 660v, Kai prov, xoi GjuteAov, Kai 
Toméva, Kai POs, OD TOAVÓVVHÓG TIG Mv-0d yàp TAVTA tà OVOLATA eic TAVTÒV 
GAANAOIC pépet. AAO yàp TO ONLAIVOLEVOV ootóc, Kai GAAO &UTEAOD, xoi GAAO 
6600, Kai GAAO Toévoc. AAV Ev Ov KATO TO DTOKEiLEVOV, Kai pia Odoia Kai 
ONAN Kai GovvOETOG, GAAOTE GAAWS EAVTOV OVvOLLACEL, toic Entvoiatc SLAMEPOLGAS 
OAANA@V TAS Tpoonyopias peðappotóuevos. Kath yap tv tæv &vepysuov 
Õapopàv, kai THY TPO TH ELEPyETODLLEVA oy&otv, SLAMOPA aot Kai TH OVOLATA 
tíðeta. DAs uèv yàp &avtóv Tod KOoLOD Aéyet, TO TE ümpóowov ts &v TH DedtHTL 
86Ens TH óvópo TOOTH Stacnpaivey (tr. DelCogliano/Radde-Gallwitz, p. 99). 
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as different are His activities that can be recognized. Further on, Basil lists 
some other names of God, such as ‘creator’, ‘wise’, ‘provident’, ‘invisible’, 
and ‘unchangeable?’ that can be derived from certain passages of the 
Scripture which are treated as encapsulating basic notions about God.^? 
“For we say that the God of the universe is ‘incorruptible’ and ‘unbegotten’, desig- 
nating him with these names according to various aspects. Whenever we consider 
ages past, we find that the life of God transcends every beginning and say that 
he is ‘unbegotten’. Whenever we stretch our mind forward to the ages to come, 
we designate the one who is without boundary, infinite, and comprehended by 
no terminal point as ‘incorruptible’. Therefore, just as ‘incorruptible’ is the name 
we give him because his life is without an end, so too is ‘unbegotten’ the name 


given because his life is without a beginning, when we consider each through 


conceptualization. "5? 


According to Basil, with the help of all available means of cognition, that is, 
sense perception, common sense, and scriptural tradition, man can, through 
the process of conceptualization, create notions about the earthly phenom- 
ena and spiritual matters. 

* And if anyone should examine each of the names one by one, he would find the 


various conceptualizations, even though for all there is one substrate (obotav) as 
far as substance (bmoKemévov) is concerned." 5? 


Basil does not agree with Eunomius that we can treat different names as 
equivalent to the essence and as a consequence, basing on God's simplicity, 
to each other. On the contrary, he claims that: 


*For if he [Eunomius] does not consider anything at all by way of conceptualiza- 
tion so as to avoid the appearance of honoring God with human designations, then 


592 Cf. Con. Eun. I. 7, 35 (SC 299, p. 192). 

593 Cf. M. DelCogliano, op. cit., p. 171. 

594 Con. Eun. I, 7 (SC 299, p. 192). "Aq0aptov yap koi &yévvntov eivai TOV Osòv tàv 
OA@V AEYOLEV, KATO SLAMOPOUGS &mifoAàc toig OVOLAGL TODTOIG TPOG-ayopEbovTEs. 
“Otav uèv yàp sic Tobs KaTONW aidvas àümopAévopsv, DTEpEKTIMTOVOAV zóonc 
åàpxñs ebpioxovtes THY Catv Tod Osod, ayévvntov adtOv Aéyouev- órav ðè toig 
&nepyopiévotg aiðor TOV VODV ETEKTELVOLLEV, TOV GOPLOTOV kai ünetpov, Kai oo0gvi 
tée KATAANTTOV npocayopevouev üqOaprov. Qc oov tò atEdEbTNTOV ts Gofjc 
&QVaptov, odtw TÒ íávapyov atis åyévvntov ovopuo0n, TH £mvotg DeMpovdvtTMV 
Tiv ékátepa (tr. DelCogliano/Radde-Gallwitz, p. 100). 

595 Con. Eun. I, 7, 27-29 (SC 299, p. 190; tr. DelCogliano/Radde-Gallwitz, 
p. 100). 
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he will confess this: that all things attributed to God similarly refer to his substance. 
But how is it not ridiculous to say that his creative power is his substance? (...) 
In other words, how is it not ridiculous to regard every activity (nàoav évépyeiav) 
of his as his substance?” 5% 


But as M. DelCogliano comments, Basil viewed conceptualization as an 
intellectual process that made the accurate and useful knowledge of a thing 
possible without comprehension of the thing’s essence.’ Basil's theory is 
a part of larger ‘notionalism’ in which all names signify primarily notions, 


which in turn provide information about non-essential properties of the 


598 


objects that bear the names.*^* But even though they provide much less than 


Eunomius claimed, they are still useful for human cognition. 


“There is not one name which encompasses the entire nature of God and suffices 
to express it adequately. Rather, there are many diverse names, and each one con- 
tributes, in accordance with its own meaning, to a notion that is altogether dim 
and trifling as regards the whole but that is at least sufficient for us."5?? 


If names created through conceptualization do not give us the knowledge 
about ovoia, what is the knowledge that they provide? In order to answer 


this question, Basil among others distinguishes relational and absolute 


names.$09 


“Who does not know that some names are expressed absolutely and in respect 
of themselves, signifying the things which are their referents, but other names are 
said relative to others, expressing only the relation to the other names relative to 
which they are said? For example, ‘human being’ and ‘horse’ and ‘ox’ each com- 
municate the very thing that is named. But ‘son’ and ‘slave’ and ‘friend’ reveal 
only the connection with the associated name.”! 


596 Con. Eun. I, 8, 19-35 (SC 299, p. 194; tr. DelCogliano/Radde-Gallwitz, 
p. 101). 

597 Cf. M. DelCogliano, op. cit., p. 164. 

598 Cf. M. DelCogliano, op. cit., p. 2. 

599 Con. Eun. I, 10, 1-5 (SC 299, p. 204). "Ev pév oddév &ouv óvopua 6 Tica 
éCapkei tv Tod O00 qoctv Teprrapov, ikavàc éayyetAar- TAsio ðè Kai noida 
Kat’ idtav £kaotov onpaoíav, ALWVSPAV LEV TOVTEADS kai [LUKPOTATHV, WS TPOc TO 
ÓXov, Hiv ye ut é&apKotoay tiv Evvoiav ovvabpoicer (tr. DelCogliano/Radde- 
Gallwitz, p. 105); Cf. Ep. 234, 1 (Courtonne, vol. 3, p. 41). 

600 Cf. Con. Eun. II, 9, 11-13 (SC 305, p. 36). 

601 Con. Eun. II, 9, 11-18 (SC 305, p. 36). Ensi tic ox oidev, Sti t&v Ovopáov 
TH LEV dmoAeAXopévog Kai kað’ éavtà TPOMEPOLEVA TOV Ünoksuiévov aotoic 
TPAYLATOV &ori ONLOVTIKG, TH 68 TPOc ETEPA Aeyópieva TV oxéow póvnv &poaítvet 
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According to D.G. Robertson, this distinction is made to strengthen the 
argument for the view that names cannot fully express substance; since 
absolute names cannot adequately express substance, then even less can 
relative names do so.*? But they still give us a kind of knowledge about 
the relationships in which those beings participate. Those relationships 
(especially between the Father and the Son) become for Basil the modes of 
being of those persons. The Father is from the very beginning situated in a 
relationship with the Son. We can link this way of thinking with Aristote- 
lian inspiration. And, as D.G. Robertson remarks, Basil underlines that 
we should not mistake relative terms with contraries as Eunomius does.5?* 

But the most convincing arguments against the close association of names 
with substance are given by Basil when he discusses the distinction between 
common and proper names, that is names given to individual beings. This 


division is inherited from Stoics, whose definitions included two types of 


names: common names and proper names. 


*But what sane person would agree with this logic that there must be a difference 
of substances for those things whose names are distinct? For the designations 
of Peter and Paul and of all people in general are different, but there is a single 
substance for all of them. For this reason, in most respects we are the same as one 
another, but it is only due to the distinguishing marks considered in connection 
with each one of us that we are different, each from the other. "696 


TV Tpdc & AÉyevou; Oiov, ávOpomnoc uèv, Kai (roc, Kai Boüc, adtd Ékaotov 
TOV OvopaCoLEV@V napíotnotv: vióg dé, Tj odios, Ñ pioc, póvns tfjg TPO TO 
ovveCevypévov Svopa ovvagsiac &oti SnAwtiKé (tr. DelCogliano/Radde-Gall- 
witz, p. 142). 

602 D.G. Robertson, Relatives in Basil of Caesarea, SP 37 (2001), p. 279. 

603 Cf. B. Sesbüé, Introduction, in: Basil de Césarée, Contre Eunome, op. cit., SC 
299, p. 81. 

604 Cf. D.G. Robertson, Relatives in Basil of Caesarea, op. cit., p. 286; Con. Eun. 
IL, 27, 26-33 (SC 305, p. 114). 

605 D.G. Robertson. A Patristic Theory of Proper Names, AGPh, vol. 84 (2002), 
p. 4. 

606 Con. Eun. 2, 4, 27-31 (SC 305, p. 20). Kaitou ye, eimep dAx0gc Tv, Sti Ov xà 
òvóuata ó:evr|lvoyev, évavting Éyovoi ai odoiat, &ypfjv rj ttov Kai [[adAov Kai 
Tlétpov Kai anagarkac àv0pónouc üravtag Etepoovcious GAANAIC eivat. Enei 
68 TODTO ODSEic ODTHS doc koi tis kov PVGEMS EVETIOKETTOS MOT üo eutelv 
npoay0fjvoi. (tr. DelCogliano/Radde-Gallwitz, p. 134). 
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Individual designations are based on the distinguishing marks which are in 
an obvious way external to the common substance, and names are not the 
‘semantics’ (onpavtai) of substance. 

Proper names refer to the qualities and features that individual men have, 
and according to those qualities and features, we are able to distinguish 
men from each other. It is, then, obvious that different names for objects 
which have common substance do not all have the same meaning. While 
analysing this fragment, D.G. Robertson remarks that in contrast to his 
opponent, Eunomius thinks that names mean substances understood as 
individuals.’ But Basil uses this very important distinction to show that 
there are properties that mark out distinction (iS1pata) between the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit in the simple and undivided divine substance, 
and such words as ‘Father’ and ‘Son’ which are relational, similar to *mas- 
ter’ and ‘slave’.ć So proper names are linked with relational names here. 

“So, then, what I have said makes it clear that in the case of both ‘Father’ and 


‘Son’ the names do not communicate substance (obyi oboiav mapiotnot) but instead 
are revelatory of the distinguishing marks (iówopévov)." 59? 


Basil reminds that even the Bible shows us different properties — names of 

God$'?? and on various examples, he explains that combinations of many 

different names can give us some notions about the divinity. 
“If anyone wants to accept that which is true, namely, that begotten and unbe- 
gotten are distinctive features that enable identification and are observed in the 
substance, which lead to the clear and unconfused notion of the Father and the 
Son, then he will escape the danger of impiety and preserve logical coherence in 
his reasoning. (...) For example, the divinity is common, whereas fatherhood and 
sonship are distinguishing marks: from the combination of both, that is, of the 
common and the unique, we arrive at comprehension of the truth." 5!! 


Soin Contra Eunomium, Basil discusses four kinds of names in order to re- 
fute Eunomius' theory of names, which are proper names, absolute names, 
relative names, and finally names that M. DelCogliano calls “derived” 


607 Cf. D.G. Robertson, A Patristic Theory of Proper Names, op. cit., p. 11. 

608 D.G. Robertson, Relatives in Basil of Caesarea, op. cit., p. 277. 

609 Con. Eun. II, 5, 1-3 (SC 305, p. 22; tr. DelCogliano/Radde-Gallwitz, p. 136). 

610 Cf. Con. Eun. I, 8, 27-45 (SC 299, pp. 194-196). 

611 Con. Eun. II, 28, 27-37 (SC 305, pp. 118-120; tr. DelCogliano/Radde-Gall- 
witz, p. 174). 
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names, because they name conceptualizations. And in each case, Basil ad- 
vances a consistent notionalist theory in which a name gives rise to a mental 
notion whose content is the properties of substance.5 For Eunomius, terms 
have immediate access to substance; for Basil, it is the clue to the under- 
standing that the notions are between names and beings. The terms that the 
humans have devised by reflecting on more basic concepts of God are all 
that can be known in this life, but still it is not a full and adequate portrait 
of God.$? Each name contributes in its own way to our understanding of 
God, and owing to this argumentation, Basil’s theory of names will support 
theological epistemology and create the possibility for a more comprehen- 
sive knowledge of God than that Eunomius’ claimed to possess.5!* 

It must be also remarked that in his polemic with Eunomius, comment- 
ing on his Apology, Basil omitted chapters 21-24. When we look at those 
missing chapters, they are entirely devoted to problems connected with 
substance and activity. In my opinion, Basil did it deliberately, probably 
because he could not find counterarguments good enough to reject Eu- 
nomius' teaching. We do not know what was the exact text of Apologia 
Apologiae, but we know that the issues presented in the chapters omitted 
in Basil's Contra Eunomium returned and were dealt with in Gregory's 
interpretation. 


4.6 Gregory of Nyssa on knowing the activities and the 
essence of God 


Answering Eunomius, Basil of Caesarea focused his criticism on the theory 
of names. From the fragments of Apologia Apologiae quoted by Gregory 
of Nyssa, we know that Eunomius tried to defend his position once again 
and, therefore, Gregory also formulated arguments against his theory.5! 
However, in Contra Eunomium, the Cappadocian turns his attention to 


612 Cf. M. DelCogliano, op. cit., p. 189. 

613 Cf. A. Radde-Gallwitz, op. cit., p. 17. 

614 Cf. M. DelCogliano, op. cit., p. 152. 

615 Cf. K. Kochariczyk-Boninska, Basil the Great’s References to Eunomius, VP 
37 (2017) vol. 68, pp. 125-126. 

616 See especially CE IL, 414-416 (GNO I, 347-348); 444 (GNO I, 356). 
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Eunomius’ understanding of the distinction between substance and activity, 
which was only mentioned in Basil's work. 

The Anomean's claim on the activities of God was one of the main fac- 
tors which inspired Gregory of Nyssa to develop the theory of the Divine 
&vépyeia to the extent which is hard to find in the earlier Christian thought. 


4.6.1 The ontological status of God's activities 


After a long exposition about the historical situation of the controversy and 
the accusations which Eunomius formulated against Basil's cowardliness, 
Gregory of Nyssa begins his discussion with a quotation from Apologia 
Apologiae, in which the opponent sustained his claims on the two ways of 
theology.9'7 The discussion on the understanding of activity of God fills a 
large piece of the central part of the first book of Contra Eunomium. 

Gregory first turns to the criticism of the names of the Divine Persons 
which are absent in Eunomius' passage. He recognizes that the absence of 
the names *Father" and *Son" is deliberate because one can immediately 
recognize the natural relationship (tfjg poems cvyyevéc) of the Persons and 
thus it would undermine Eunomius’ reasoning.?!? After a long exposition 
concerning superiority of the Father and inferiority of the Son, Gregory 
once again quotes Eunomius: *the activities which accompany the substanc- 
es and the names appropriate to them being of course treated together” 61° 
and presents his understanding of this passage: 

*He applies the terms activities of substances, I assume, to the powers effective 

of the Son and the Holy Spirit, by which the first substance produced the second 


and the second the third, and he says that the names of the works effected are 
simultaneously applied as belonging to the works."€? 


617 CEI, 151, 1-154, 13 (GNO I, 71, 28-73, 15). 

618 CEI, 159, 1-5 (GNO I, 75, 1-6). 

619 CET, 205, 1-3. cuunepuAapfavouévov nla Kai TOV toic obocia étopévov 
évepysidv Kai TOV tavta tpooquóv óvou&tov (GNO I, 86, 17-19; tr. Hall, 
p. 65). 

620 CEI, 206, 1-6. évepysiac ooot9v óvopióCet Tus &roteAsotuc, C olat, TOD vioð 
Kai tod ayiov mvebpatos õvváueg, dV Ov Á Tpaty ovoia tiv Sevtépav sipydoato 
Kai ù SEvTEPS. TH TPiTHV, kai TA OVOLLATA TOV ümoteAeo0évvov Épyov TPOGOVLAS 
cvykateokevu&o0o1 toic čpyois onoív (GNO I, 86, 22-27; tr. Hall, p. 65). 
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Gregory suggests that Eunomius mistook activities for powers (8vvápetc), 
but what is more important he states here that the entire question lies in 
an examination of the status of the activities, that is: 
*how the activities accompany the substances, and what they are in their own 
nature, whether something other than the substances they accompany, or part of 
them and of the same nature; and if they are something else, how or whence they 


originate, and if they are the same thing, how they come to be cut off and, instead 
of “coexisting” with them, accompany them externally."9?! 


Gregory complains that it is not possible to identify what Eunomius really 
means when speaking of activities: whether they are the effect of free choice 
or they follow the substance out of the necessity of nature (àváykrg ttvóg 
Qvotkfjc), as combustion accompanies the nature of fire. However, he rejects 
the second option because this would mean that activity is a kind of an ac- 
cident of the subject (ouuBeBnkdc £v oónokewiévo), which in this case could 


$2 But such conclusion leads to an even 


not be understood as a simple one. 
greater confusion, because activity which is the effect of the intended choice 
(èk mpdvoias) of God at the same time accompanies (&meta) substance like 
the external consequence.5? Gregory notes that normally we do not say 
that the activity of a worker follows him, but rather: 
*one who speaks of the activity comprehends in the word whatever is active in it, 
and the one who mentions the agent, precisely by what he leaves unsaid, indicates 
also the activity."9^ 


It can be shown by the examples of naming “metalworker” and “builder,” 
where the name denotes both person and the activity which he performs and 
those two are conceived together. So even the activity which does arise 


621 CE I, 207, 1-6. n&c éxovtoi taic oboiatc oi vépysiat, Ti ODOM KATH civ 
iSiav púow, GAAO TL Taps Tas oboíac aig Mapénovtar Tj u£pog &keívov Kai tfjg 
atf; púccoc: Kai si LEV GAAO, Ttc Tj Mapa tivos yevópevar, ei dé TO ADTO, NÕG 
GMOTELVOLEVaL Kai GvTi TOD “ovvuTdpyetv” adtaic čev naperóuevar (GNO 
I, 87, 3-8; tr. Hall, p. 65). 

622 CET, 208, 2-11. (GNO I, 87, 10-18). 

623 CEI, 209, 1-3. (GNO I, 87, 19-20). 

624 CET, 209, 7-10. Gar’ ó tiv évépyetav sinòv tò kar’ adTIV kwoüpevov TO Aóyo 
cvLutepiéAa e, Kai ó Tod Evepyodvtos uvroOeig Kai Ti EVEPYELaV TAVTMS KATA TO 
ot»nópevov abt ovveonpnve (GNO I, 87, 25-88,3; tr. Hall, p. 65). 

625 CEI, 210, 1-5 (GNO I, 88, 4-8). 
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from the necessity of nature cannot exist without substance that performs 
it. Therefore, activity cannot be treated as subsistent (wij évépyeiav), 
since it is the motion of nature (pócsog Kivnoic) and what subsists is active 
substance (évepyov otoíav).9?5 Understanding the activity as subsistent leads 
to a contradiction, because on one hand, it must be something dependent 
on the will of the Father, and on the other, it is also independent. After a 
discussion on the greater and lesser understanding of substances,?" Gregory 
returns to the implication of the independence of activity when commenting 
on Eunomius' words: 

“the activities are defined at the same time as their works, and the works 
match the activities of those who effected them, there is surely every ne- 
cessity both that the activities accompanying each of the beings are lesser 
and greater, and that some occupy the first and others the second rank.” °° 

Using the example of a leatherworker and his tool, Gregory shows that 
for Eunomius activity is a kind of a tool (ópyavov) with which the Father 
creates the Son and the Son creates the Holy Spirit.9? Therefore, it must 
be: *A kind of quasi-substantial power, which subsists by itself and appar- 
”630 and this leads to a conclusion that 
there are some entities between the Divine Persons. So, in the Trinity, the 
Holy Spirit must be placed not in the third but in the fifth place.9! Such a 
position leads to absurdity, and, therefore, Eunomius simply must admit 


ently operates by voluntary motion, 


that activity is non-hypostatic (àvonóotaxov), and for Gregory, this means 


626 CEI, 211, 7-9 (GNO I, 87, 15-18). It is worth noting that the definition of 
activity as the *movement of nature" comes from Aristotle. Cf. Met. IX, 8, 
1050 b, 29-32; De gen. anim., 734 b, 19-735 a, 2. 

627 CEI, 225-241 (GNO I, 92, 12-97, 21). 

628 CE I, 242, 4-9. counepiypoqonévov, roi, toig Epyoic tv évepyeubv Kal TOV 
Épyov tais TOV &pyaocapévov &vepyeíoig TAPALETPOLHLEVOV, àváykr órnov Tica 
Kai Tac ékáoty TOV OdoIOV énop£vag évepysiac EAdTtOUG TE Kai LEiCouc eivot, Kai 
TOS èv TpOtv, tus dé Sevtépav énéyew vá&w (GNO I, 97, 24-98, 1; tr. Hall, 
p. 70). 

629 CEI, 245, 1-246, 4 (GNO I, 98, 20-99, 1). 

630 CE I, 247, 1-2. óóvapíg tic obo1mdys Kad’ EavtTIv DYEOTHOA Kai TO SoKOdV 
épyacopévyn SV adtegovoiov Kiwipatoc. (GNO I, 99, 8-9; tr. Hall, p. 71). 

631 CEI, 249, 1-3 (GNO I, 99, 20-21). 
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that the activity of generation is simply non-being (tò py }v),° which can 


produce only another non-being. 


633 


Gregory summarizes his point in the fragment of Refutatio confessionis 


Eunomii, in which he also gives a definition of activity: 


*Every activity is contemplated as exertion in the party who exhibits it, and when 
it is completed, it has no independent existence. Thus, for example, the activity 
of the runner is the motion of his feet, and when the motion has stopped there is 
no longer any activity. So too about every pursuit the same may be said; - when 
the exertion of him who is busied about anything ceases, the activity ceases also, 
and has no independent existence, either when a person is actively engaged in the 
exertion he undertakes, or when he ceases from that exertion. What then does 
he tell us that the activity is in itself, which is neither substance, nor image, nor 
person? So he speaks of the Son as the similitude of the impersonal, and that which 
is like the non-existent surely has itself no existence at all. This is what his juggling 
with idle opinions comes to, - belief in nonentity (tò pr) öv)! for that which is like 


nonentity surely itself is not. 


»634 


Thus activity exists only as an exertion (onovdaCépevov) of someone who 
performs it and cannot have existence of its own. Since it cannot in itself 


be a substance, an imprinted image or a person (ovte oboíav oðoav oüte 


yapaKtiipa odte 0móotaoi), when separated from the one who performs its 


activity can only be named as non-being (tò ui] Sv). Eunomius' understand- 
ing of activity leads to a contradiction that it is separate and has its own 
existence, while simultaneously it is dependent. Therefore, one must accept 


632 
633 
634 
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CE I, 251, 1-3 (GNO I, 100, 6-9). 

CE I, 253, 1-7 (GNO I, 100, 23-101, 4). 

Refutatio confessionis Eunomii 159, 4-160, 10. noa yàp évépyew. év uèv và 
EKTOVODVTL TO onovõðačópuevov Osopeicat, neparwðévtos è Tod onovõatouévov 
Kad’ éavtiv oby Ogéotrkev- oiov Evépyela TOD ópopécg 1] Si TOV noóóv ot 
Kivynolc, TavoaLévys ðè tfjg KIviosMs oókén Éouv EQ’ éavtis 1 &vépyeia. 
ovt@> Kai mi tavtóc EoTIV EMITHSEbLATOS TO oov sineiv, TH OTOVST TOD nepi 
TL MOVODVTOS cuvogtoAiysw Kai tùv évépysiav *** &p' £avtfjg 68 oùk oðoav 
ovte EVEPYODVTOG TVOG Tv Tpokeuiéviv EAVTM OTOVSTWV ore si tfjg onovóiic 
&moAn£eiw. ti oov Aéyet eivai Kad’ &avti]v tijv £vépyeiav TH odtE oboíav o0oav 
obte yapaxtipa obe oxóotactv; o0Ko0v toO üvurtootütov otov esinev ópotopo- 
TÒ 68 TO GVVTAPKTH SLOLOV o068 ADTO tüvtoc Éonv. abcr] TOV KAIVOV SOYLATOV 
T] Tepatsia, TO MIOTEÓELV sic TO ur] ÖV. TÒ yàp TH pur] Svtt ópotov OK EOTL MAVTMS. 
(GNO II, 379, 26-380, 10; tr. NPNF II, vol. 5, p. 124, with my own altera- 
tions). 


Gregory's position that activity cannot exist apart from the substance that 
performs it.55 


4.6.2 The criticism of the second way of Eunomius 


It seems that demonstrating the dependence of activity on the substance 
could only strengthen the demonstrative power of Eunomius' second way 
of theology. If activity is so deeply linked with the substance, it would seem 
that we can indeed know the substance when we know the activity. But 
Gregory does not think so, and he addresses his criticism against Eunomius' 
second way. 

The activity which is the exertion of a substance cannot give us any 
knowledge of the substance itself. Gregory considers two possible ways of 


understanding the relationship between the two. First, when *substance and 


activity are found to possess the self-same characteristics and properties." °° 


This position, however, must be refuted because there would be no differ- 
ence between the divine substance and generation, and this would mean 
that Eunomius agrees with the Orthodox. That is why, he must sustain the 
second possibility, that substance and activity have different properties. In 
this case, it is impossible to recognize the substance on the basis of activity: 


“If the definition of substance and activity is not the same, but each means some- 
thing different, how can conclusions to discussions be reached on the basis of 
things strange and alien? It is as if in an argument about human nature, discussing 
whether man is a laughing animal or capable of literacy, someone took as an il- 
lustration to prove his point the construction of a house or ship, which the builder 
or shipwright built, and were then to assert by this clever argument that we know 
the substances by the activities, and that the activity of a man is the house and 
the ship. Is this then the way we learn, you silly thing, that man is broad-nailed 
and able to laugh? "97 


635 Cf. G. Maspero, Energy, in: Tbe Brill Dictionary of Gregory of Nyssa, ed. 
L.F. Mateo-Seco, G. Maspero, Leiden, Boston 2010, p. 260. 

636 CEI, 419, 6-7. ts oooíag kai £vepyeíag ¿v toig ooi Kai toig aùtoŭs yvoptopuaot 
te Koi ididpacw edptoKopévov (GNO I, 149, 1-2; tr. Hall, p. 96). 

637 CEI, 420, 1-421, 3. si 6€ ody ó aùtòç tfj TE obocia koi Tic £vepyetag ó Aóyoc, 
GAA 616. popov EM’ EKATEPOD TO ONLAIVOLEVOV, TAs dia TOV EEv@v kai GAAOTPIOV 
ai atodsiEEic toic CntovpEvoIc EMAYOVTAL; OTEP Qv EÍ TIG, TOADTPAYLOVOUHLEVIS 
THs àvOponívng ovoias Kai Cytovpévov si yeAaotikóv Gov ó üvOpomog 1| 
YPALLATIKT|S SEKTIKOV, eig ANMddE1ElV TOD npoteðévtos napañaußávor oikíag 1| 
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In this case, the product of the activity by which it has been made cannot 
give us the knowledge of the substance. A ship or a house built by man does 
not lead us in any demonstration to conceive what human nature is. The 
same objection can be made with respect to any activity and movement (tiva 
Kívnotv Kai évépyeiav) of man, but also when we consider the activity which 
is intrinsically linked with nature, or as Gregory puts it: “what the activity 
by its nature actually is."9* The example of such activity is the movement 
of wind, since there is no wind when air does not move. The effects of 
wind's activity could be a dune or a scatter of dust, but those things cannot 
explain the nature of wind.9? As we can see, Gregory does not only ques- 
tion the possibility of knowing substance from activity, but he goes even 
further arguing that it is not true that the product matches the activity. He 
uses the example of a smith, who in making a gimlet does not use all of his 
abilities and skills, but only to such extent which is necessary to make this 
tool. Therefore: *similarly the one brought into being by the activity reveals 
the extent of the activity (tò uétpov tic évepysetac) in himself."^*" But the 
question in this case does not concern how great the activity is but rather 
the very substance of the one who acted (tod évepyricavtog f| o0oía)**! and, 
therefore, Eunomius' method fails. Gregory gives us yet another argument 
of why this method cannot be sound. It must be rejected even if we admit 
that we can have the knowledge of substance, thanks to activity. Since 


T o(ov KATAOKEDTY, fjv ó oikoðóuosc T] ó VaUTINYOc ETEKTIVATO, ěnerta ioyvpíćorto 
TO SOPH TOUTH AOYO, Sti toic Evepysiats Tas Odoias yvæpitopev, évépyeta dé TOD 
avOparov 1] oikia Kai TO Toiov. Ek TOUTOV ŭpa KATAAALBOVOLLEV TO TAGTUM@VLYOV 
Kai yeAaottkóv eivot tov GvOpamov, &mAo0otate (GNO I, 149, 3-15; tr. Hall, 
p. 96). 

638 CE I, 421, 5-6. aùtò 16 évepyoüv ti note katà tùv oootv &oxív- (GNO I, 149, 
17-18; tr. Hall, p. 96). 

639 CEI, 422, 1-5 (GNO I, 149, 19-23). Gergory makes a similar objection in the 
third book of Contra Eunomium, where he considers God as a judge. Mak- 
ing a judgement is the activity, which allows us to claim that God is a judge, 
but it does not give us the knowledge of the substance of God. Similarly, the 
knowledge of generation can lead us to a conclusion that God is ungenerated, 
but this does not mean that we gained the knowledge of the substance of God 
(CE III, 5, 57-59; GNO II, p. 181). 

640 CEI, 424, 11-12 (GNO I, 150, 14-15). 

641 CEI, 425, 1-3 (GNO I, 150, 16-18). 
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Eunomius cannot name any specific activity of the Holy Spirit, his substance 
would be incomprehensible and, therefore, also the activity of the Son, the 
Onlybegotten himself, the activity of generation, and finally the substance 
of the Father.‘ Gregory concludes: 


*Hence there is a clear proof that on our opponents' own evidence the substance 
of the Father is absolutely beyond apprehension."5^ 


Gregory of Nyssa then not only repudiates Eunomius’ argument concern- 
ing the relationship between substance and activity, but also shows that 
the sequential conception of the Trinity makes it futile. Therefore, neither 
the product nor the activities can be a starting point for any demonstration 
which gives us the apprehension of the substance of God. 


4.6.3 The activity of generation and other activities of God 


In the next paragraphs, which we cannot follow in full because some frag- 
ments are missing, Gregory refers to the last part of Eunomius’ exposition 
on the two ways of theology. He claimed that we can resolve the doubts 
about activities in reference to the acting substance.“ It seems that here 
Eunomius does not speak directly about his first method, because he does 
not mention the theory of names, but he proposes rather to make his dem- 
onstration even firmer by taking a step back from the recognized substance 
to activity. In his polemic, Gregory points out that any demonstration must 
start from the commonly accepted statement (6p0A0yobuEvov),* and since 
the substance of God is unknown, it is not possible to start any reasoning 
from it. But the Father is not only the one who generated the Son, but is 
also the Creator of the Universe. Since there are various opinions on the 
nature of the sky, the earth and the sea it is impossible to claim that the 
nature of God can be understood. Eunomius himself claimed that God is 


642 CEI, 426, 1-427, 10 (GNO I, 150, 25-151, 15). 

643 CEI, 428, 8-429, 1. ac £k tootov caqóc ånoðsikvvoðo Kai cà ts vv &yOpiv 
Laptvpiac TO àkatóálnnrtov siva návtn too xatpóg tijv obciav (GNO I, 151, 
23-25). 

644 CEI, 154, 10-11, ti 8€ ¿mì voi évepyetoig àpupiBoA(av 6D Ek vv oov 
(GNO I, 73, 12-13). 

645 CE, I, 431, 1-9 (GNO I, 152, 7-16). 
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immaterial, invisible, without shape, unbegotten, immune to decay, etc.,°*° 


so Gregory asks: 
*How then will one who has accepted such an idea of the one who was active be 
led on to the knowledge of the nature of the sky? How will he pass from invisible 
to visible, from incorruptible to what is subject to decay, from unbegotten being 
to what is constituted in time, from what always abides to what has acquired 


temporal existence, and frame his notion of the matter in question on the basis of 
all that is contrary to it? "5^7 


This is a very important fragment since Gregory points out that there are 
other activities of God which we can recognize in the sensual world. This 
is not only creation, but also providence, about which he speaks in the 


648 and in the case of those activities, the knowledge of the 


next passages, 
substance of God from them is even more doubtful. It is not even possible 
to pass from visible effects to the invisible substance of the cause. As we 
have seen above, Eunomius was unable to solve the problem of those other 
activities, and Gregory rightly points out that he avoids speaking of them, 
as in the case of providence.*? Neither can we be certain how Eunomius 
understood those other activities of God; whether the Father could have 
other activities of his own, or they were all performed through the Son. 
Nevertheless, since for Eunomius, no activity was the same with the essence 
of God, there was no possibility of admitting that there is any “internal” 
one. Naturally, when the Orthodox claimed that activity is the same with 
essence, and that the Three Persons have one activity, such évépyew must 
be internal. Gregory uses the term in the plural when he wants to describe 
the various operations of God, and in the singular when he speaks of the 


single activity of the Divine Persons.9?? 


646 CEI, 435, 1-10 (GNO I, 150, 4-14). 

647 CEI, 436, 1-7. næs obv ó told nepi Tod £vepyrjoavtog AaPOv Ti õtávorav 
Ttpóc Ti éníyvoo Tis TOD ODPAVOd OboEwS EvaYONGETAL; THs K TOD GOPATov TO 
Opatov, &k TOD GOOGPTOVv TO popă onoksíipievov, EK TOD ÅAYEVVÝÁTOG OVTOS TO GLO 
Ypovov Ti obotacty Éyov, Ek TOD eioaci SLALEVOVTOS TO TPOOKAIPOV KEKTNHEVOV 
Ty brapélv, Kai EK TAVTOV TOV EvaVTIMV THY nepi TOD čntovuévov zoujogtat 
katavonow; (GNO I, 153, 14-21; tr. Hall, p. 98). 

648 CEI, 439-445 (GNO I, 154-156). 

649 CEI, 446-447 (GNO I, 156). 

650 J.-C. Larchet, op. cit., pp. 188-189. 
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It seems that Gregory of Nyssa recognizes fully the consequences of the 
unity of internal activity of God. In another passage from the second book 
of Contra Eunomium, he refutes Eunomius' opinion that only the Father is 
incorruptible while the Son merely makes himself indestructible. Therefore, 
in the case of the Son, indestructibility is the outcome of activity, while 
for the Father, it belongs to him “not on the basis of activity." 9! Gregory 
briefly answers: *For my part, if true Life acting is an activity, and if to 
live for ever, and never to suffer destruction, mean the same thing." °°? Life 
is then the activity which acts of itself (f) 6vtwc¢ Gor] Eavti évepyotco), and 
it must be the same life in the Father and in the Son, since both are not 
susceptible to destruction and there is no more or less in being destructible 
and indestructible.‘ As we can see, Gregory has no objection to speak 
about multiple activities in the substance of God; there is generation as the 
activity of the Father, but there is also life as the activity of the Trinity. This 
Life must be understood as absolutely simple with no addition, variation 
of quantity and quality, or change.5** 


651 CETL, 367, 1-2. nepì ts àqp0apoíag tod Natpdc Ot éyetot Gg ok ¿č évepystag 
Tpooovors aùt® (GNO I, 333, 24—25; tr. Hall, p. 141). 

652 CE II, 367, 3-6. &yà 6€ si uev Evepyetd Tic &ouv r] óvvog Cor éavti|v Evepyodoa 
Kai si TOVTOV EOTL TH onpotwopévo TO TE dei Civ Kai TO unõénote sic q0opàv 
d1arveolat obTH TH Aóyo TpooTIONLL, GAA toic idiotg TapLEevoopat TOTOIG (GNO 
I, 333, 26-29; tr. Hall, p. 141). 

653 CEI, 370, 4-6. £i 5& àveníógKktog q0opüc MoabTws £kóátepog kai OTE TO uÕAAOV 
ovte TO T|ttov £v TH katà Qoi àg0apoíg xovoAaufávetat, Tc ós(kvuot toO 
TATPOG POG TOV LOVOYEVT] vióv TO GovyKpItov (GNO I, 334, 17-19). 

654 CE II, 489, 4-14. si oov kai aùtòc pia Cor] sidixpivijc Tong ovvO0£osoc kai 
móng keyoptiopévr| Kai OVSév DIOKEITAL TPGyLA Tapa TI Tod viod tońv (THs 
yàp «àv» v TO ANAM uis GAAOTPiOV npáypatos DMOMTEDOITO; OD yàp Gv £n 
GTAODv Ein TO uO’ étépov vooúuevov), AMAT 68 Cot kai À TOD MaTPdc obocia, àmAfig 
6€ Lañs KAT’ ADTOV TOV TE tfj C@tic Kai TOV ts AMAGTHTOS Adyov oo8gpía Tic £ott 
dtagoph, OŬTE ETITAGEWS OTE DEETEWS OVTE TÅG KATH TO TOGOV T] MOOV ETEPOTNTOG 
Ti TapaAAaynv EUToLovoNs, GVayKN THO. tà toic aotoic Evvoiatc ovußaivovta 
Kai O10 TOV AdTaV npoonyopiðv övouáčecða (GNO I, 369, 5-15). “If then 
he too is one absolute Life devoid of all composition and reduplication, and 
there is no underlying reality beside the life of the Son (for how could any 
admixture of alien reality be suspected in what is simple? what is perceived 
as so associated would no longer be simple), and if the being of the Father is 
also a simple life, and according to the principle of life and simplicity there 
is no diversity in the simple life, no addition, no subtraction, no variation of 
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Probably the best example of the unity of activity is the discussion on the 
will of the Father and the Son. As we have seen Eunomius was consistent in 
arguing that the Son was generated by the sole act of the will of the Father, 
and this act was most befitting God. The activity of the will was treated as 
something in between the two persons and the main basis to discern them. 
But for Gregory, the activity of the will serves best to explain the unity of 
the substance of the Father and the Son: 

*We are taught that the Only-begotten is begotten; nothing is unbegotten except 

the Father. Therefore of necessity the word of truth compels us to hold that there 

is nothing between the Father and the Son. But where no separation is conceived, 

close conjunction is surely acknowledged; and what is totally conjoined is not 

mediated by voice and speech. By ‘conjoined’ I mean that which is totally insepa- 
rable; for the word ‘conjunction’ does not imply a kind of bodily affinity in what 

is essentially intelligent, but the union and commingling of wills (51a tfjg tabtétN TOG 

Tov OgAnuárov Evociv) between one intelligent being and another. "9? 


To show the unity of will, Gregory uses the example of a mirror, in which 
the image only reflects the original object but does not move or bend on 
its own. Similarly, the will of the Son reflects in every aspect the activity 
of the will of the Father.99 But what is even more important is that in the 
following passages, he provides the arguments that show how inaccurate 
was Eunomius' position on the activity of will which produces external 
effects. In this part of Contra Eunomium, he begins his long exposition of 
how to understand the act of creation, which is in fact his own explanation 
of the quotation from the Scripture which Eunomius used to support his 


quantity or quality generating change, it must follow that those things which 
coincide in the same thoughts should also be named with the same appella- 
tions” (tr. Hall, p. 169). 

655 CEI, 214, 1-12. vewtépa yàp f| kiíoig tod Aóyov. yevvqtóv TOV povoyevi| 
Edd y 0nev, HyEWNTOV TAN 100 ta1póc otv ODdEV. ODKODV && åváykng TO unõèv 
eivat Léoov tod Matpdc Kai TOD viod vosiv 6 tfj; dANOEiag Aóyog ovvavayKdCel. 
Órtov 68 SIGOTAOIC ook EMIVOEITAL, TO ovvnuuévov návroc OHOAOYEITAL, TO SE 510 
TOVTOV ovvnupévov qovfj Kai Aóyo où pLEOITEvETAL. ovvnupévov OE AEy@ TO EV 
TAGW &yópiotov. Od yàp COLATIKTV Tiva ovpputav Eni TÅG voepüc PUCEWS TO 
SOVOLLA ts OvvagsEias EVSEiKVUTOL, GAAG THY TOD vontoð TPdc TO vontòv Sie THs 
TAVTOTNTOSG TOV OeAnnatov Évooív te Kai àvákpaotv (GNO I, 287, 22-288, 3; 
tr. Hall, p. 105). 

656 CETI, 215, 3-12 (GNO I, 333, 6-17). 
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view. He wants to support his theory of names by making a reference to 
the beginning of the Book of Genesis (1: 1-16) *where God is declared to 
have said something" and to Psalm (18/19: 2-3) where: *The heavens tell 
God's glory, and the firmament proclaims his handiwork; day to day brings 
forth word, and night proclaims knowledge to night." But explaining the 
second passage, Gregory says that the heavens and all creations indeed tell 
the glory of God, but: 

“This is not articulate speech, but through the visible things it imparts to our minds 

the knowledge of the divine power more than if speech proclaimed it in sound. 

The heaven, then, tells a tale but does not speak, and the firmament announces 


God's creation without the need of a voice, the day puts forth a word and there 
is no speech..."657 


Creation then can give us the knowledge about the power of God (tiv 
you tfj Asias 6ovójieoc), about his wisdom, and the beauty of His design, 
which for the human mind is more than speech in the literal sense. But 
much more interesting is what Gregory wants to say about God who cre- 
ates by telling the words of creation. We cannot understand it in a human 
way, because in God the verb *say" does not mean speech but is rather 
an intellectual notion.9* There is also no time sequence and passage from 
potency to act: 
“Tt is not like other beings whose nature includes the power to act, where one 
observes both the potential and the accomplished action. We say for instance that 
the one who is skilled in the science of shipbuilding is potentially a shipbuilder, 
but he is effective only when he displays his science in practice. It is not however 


like that with the blessed Life: rather, in that Life what is thought is in its entirety 
action and performance, the will passing instantly to its intended goal."5*? 


657 CE II, 225, 1-5 «atta Aóyog u£v ÉvapOpog ook Éotiv, évi(Oroi 62 Sù TOV 
MOLVOLEVOV voi yoyoic THY yvou Tis sias óvvápeog LOAAOV T] ei SU povis 
0 Aóyog ékrjpuooev. ğonep toívuv SinyEitat ó obpavóg Kai où qO£yyserat, koi 
OVAYYEAAEL TO otepéoua THV TOD 0200 noino Kai povis ob ttpocóéecat. koi pua 
Tpoitetar 1] Huspa Kai AGMa ox Eotw (GNO I, 291, 9-14; tr. Hall, p. 108). 

658 CETI, 227, 2-5 (GNO I, 292, 3-8). 

659 CEI, 230, 1-9. o? yàp donep mì TV GAAOV, oic tic MPAKTIKT] 60vauc £k qoogoq 
Éveot,, TO LEV óvvápiet Ogopeivoi TO SE KATH tv Tic EvEpysias EKNANPwOLV, cc 
wépe sinsiv dei èv eivat vavnnyóv qapev Th óovápet TOV TH vavmNyiKiv Exovta 
TEXVIVV, &vepyeiv ðè TOTE, OTAV Emi TOV Épyov Sig THY EMLOTHLNV, Ody ObTHs Kai 
Emi Tig paKxaptac Gofjc. GAN’ GAov StiNép otv Ev &ksetvr] VOOULEVOV EvépyEla koi 
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So, there is no difference in God, his activity is always in the entirety as his 
Life is his Will, and producing external effects does not cause any sequence 
and intermediate entity between Him and His effect. Therefore, neither any 
internal nor external activity does involve any diversity in God. It is worth 
mentioning here that in the third book, Gregory also discusses the divine 
will, and he also points out that we cannot comprehend the divine will in 
a human way. Therefore, the Father could not have changed his mind and 
decided that he wanted to generate the Son, since his will always stay the 
same: 

“God however, being a single Good with his single and uncompounded nature, | 

looks perpetually to the same goal and never changes in response to impulses of 

choice (tfjg npoatpéceoc); rather, he always both wills what he is and, of course, 

is what he wills, so that in both ways he is properly and truly called Son of God: 

both because his nature has goodness in itself, and because his purpose has never 


fallen short of the best, so that he might be given this designation by some meta- 
phorical usage. "669 


The activity of will is always coeternal with the substance of God, and, 
therefore, the Son cannot become a Son, but must always be. We cannot say 
that God becomes who He is, but rather *wills what He is and, of course, 
is what He wills” (BovAeto1 Step £otiv Kai £oti távtog 6 xai Poeta), and 
this definition of will resembles the one which we have seen in Plotinus, who 
also understood the activity of will this way, as identical with the essence of 
the self-establishing One.**! We can also notice that Gregory’s understand- 
ing of the internal and external activity of will resembles Plotinus' theory of 
double activity; however, we must remember that in his view, the productive 
activity of the One was performed as the activity of the intellect not the will. 


Ttpü£&íc £onv, àpiécog TOD Povàńuatos rpóc TO KATH TPdDEOW v£Aoc ueðiotauévov 
(GNO I, 292, 1-9; tr. Hall, p. 109). 

660 CE III, 1, 125, 1-9. 6 dé 0£óg Ev ðv àya0óv év ANAT te Kai àovv0évo TH 
QVOEL ztávtote Ttpóg TO adTO Béns kai ODSETOTE tais tfjg tpootpécsoc OPLLOIc 
puevapóAAecvat, GAN dei xoi BooAecot Ónep EoTiv kai £oti n&vroc ð Kai PovAETat, 
Hote Sv GLPOTEPOV vióg 0200 kupio Kai GANIGs OvopaCEoOaL, Tic TE PUGEWS EV 
EQUTT TO àya00v &yobong Tic TE TPOAIPEGEWS ook ATEPPwyDvIAs TOD kpstrtovoc, 
ÒG uÌ Gv ék KATAYPHOEWS ADTO THV qovi|v tabtHV énucnfjvat (GNO II, 45, 
27-46, 7; tr. Hall, p. 67). 

661 Enn. VI, 8, 13, 5-11. (Henry/Schwyzer, vol. 3, pp. 256-257); VI, 8, 13, 50-59 
(vol. 3, p. 349). 
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Therefore, it seems that in Gregory, we observe a Christian modification of 
this theory. In the following paragraph, we will see yet another modifica- 
tion of this kind, but to summarize this part, we must conclude that by his 
discussion with Eunomius, Gregory constructed the conceptual framework 
which became the basis of his claims on incomprehensibility of God.5? 


4.6.4 Activities and incomprehensibility of God 


The distinction between internal and external activities is so important be- 
cause Gregory rightly observes that while the activities which are present in 
creations are comprehensible, the single activity of the Divine Persons stays 
beyond the abilities of human intellect since it is the same with the Divine 
substance. In Contra Eunomium, one of the most interesting places where 
incomprehensibility of the internal activity of God can be seen is the frag- 
ment where Gregory defines eternity: 
“The eternity of the divine life, if one were to apply some definition to it, is some- 


thing like this. It is apprehended as always in being (dei uèv &v tH eivor) but does 
not allow the thought that it ever was not or will not be."59* 


The concept of understanding eternity as life which is present in its entirety 
is a reference to Plotinus, who also defined eternity in the same way as end- 
less life. But Gregory does not simply quote Plotinus. In the Enneads, 


662 There is also another very important topic in Gregory's thought related to the 
problem of understanding activity. Gregory re-established the understanding 
of the power of God, and the triad substance, power, and activity also dem- 
onstrated the unity of the power and substance of God. This aspect, however, 
is well shown by: M.R. Barnes, cf. op. cit., pp. 260—307. 

663 Cf. J.-C. Larchet, op. cit., p. 192. 

664 CEI, 666, 1—4. To àtótov tç Asias tañs, ac Gv ti; Spe vwi repu.apov oroypówste, 
1ot001Óv otv. dei uèv EV TH eivat KATOAGLPavEtat, TOD 68 notè Li] eivai Kai motè 
y! EoeoOan tòv Adyov ook émdéyetar (GNO 1, 217, 26-29; tr. Hall, p. 217). 

665 Emn. Ill, 7, 5, 25-28. Koi e tig oto tòv aidva Aéyou Conv ünepov ijór| v tücav 
giva Koi pndév &vaA(oketw adtiic TH uÀ MapednAvGEévar unë’ að pi£AAew -Tjór yàp 
ook ðv ein Mioa- éyydc äv sin tod ópítecðu (Henry/Schwyzer, vol. 1, p. 343). 
“and if someone were in their way to speak of eternity as a life which is here 
and now endless because it is total and expends nothing of itself, since it has 
not past or future...he would be near to defining it” (McKenna/Page, p. 121). 
D.L. Balás analyses Gregory’s understanding of eternity in Contra Eunomium 
and his dependence on Plotinus in: Eternity and Time in Gregory of Nyssa’s 
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eternity is identified with second hypostasis - Intellect (voüc) and, there- 
fore, just like Intellect, it can be understood.555 Gregory of Nyssa, however, 
defines eternity as the life of God Himself, and therefore it is completely 
beyond comprehension. He uses the example of a circle which has no be- 
ginning. If we extend our intellect from the present, as from the centre of 
the circle towards the infinity of the divine life: 

*...we may well be drawn round in the same sort of circle by what is impossible 

to apprehend (076 tij¢ GxataAnyiac), as we perceive that the divine life is continu- 


ous and unbroken in every direction and can appreciate that there is no limit 
anywhere.” 657 


Gregory then transforms the thought of Plotinus, and because eternity is 
the attribute of God, it cannot be comprehended, just as the activity of the 
life of God is beyond our capability of understanding. Therefore, one can 
only say that God’s eternity means the fullness of His life which is without 
priority or posterity, but this does not mean that anyone can understand 
what this life is in itself. Life which is the same with the substance of God 
must then be seen as incomprehensible. 

As we have seen above, Gregory also insisted that even if we can know 
the activity, this knowledge cannot give us the understanding of the essence 
of the one who acts. By the example of the smith who makes the gimlet, 
Gregory argued that making external product does not involve the full 
potential of the maker, and therefore also activity is not an actualization of 
full potency of essence,56 so we cannot conceive the essence from activity 
even in case of man. In another place, he explains that it is infinitely less 
possible to understand the substance of God if we start reasoning from His 
external activities. 

In Contra Eunomium II, Gregory recalls Eunomius’ claims that the word 
“Unbegotten” measures the infinite nature with a single title while not being 


Contra Eunomium, in: Gregor von Nyssa und die Philosophie, ed. H. Dorie, 
M. Altenburger, U. Schramm, Leiden 1976, pp. 128-155. 

666 Cf. A. Smith, Eternity and Time, op. cit., pp. 198-203. 

667 CE I 668, 7-10. ...Kai ópotog nò tfjg àkotoAqyítag £v kóki nepieAkópie0o, 
covgyi| Kai Gdidotatov atv nzpóg EavTHV Ti Osíav Conv anavtayd0ev 
KATOAGLBGVvovTEs Kai ODdév TEPAS kat’ ODdEV uépoç EMLyVOvat Svvapevor (GNO 
I, 218, 14-17; tr. Hall, pp. 131-132). 

668 CEI, 424, 11-425, 3 (GNO I, 150, 14-18). 
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said conceptually, but at the same time, expressing the nature of God.59 
Referring to Basil, he clarifies how to understand the positive and negative 
names of God: 
“Our position therefore - I am adopting my master's teaching — is that we have a 
faint and slight apprehension of the divine Nature through reasoning, but we still 
gather knowledge enough for our slight capacity through the words which are 


reverently used of it. We claim that the meaning of all these names is not uniform, 
but some denote things that appertain to God, others those that are absent. "67? 


After this opening, Gregory presents various names which are positively 
ascribing something to God (eternity, justice, goodness, etc.) and negatively 
saying on what God is not (indestructible, unbegun, immortal etc.). Some of 
those names are opposites; they indicate what does or what does not apply 
to God, but their meaning is the same (such as God is good and God has 
no evil).57* Therefore, when we say that God is Unbegotten, we say nothing 
more that He is the Beginning of all things, but we express it in a different 
form, and, therefore, there is nothing special in the name *Unbegotten", 
which for Eunomius was the most suitable one to express the nature of 
God.*? Gregory concludes that there is no use in multiplying words, since 
we say nothing new, and because it is only reverence to the sounds with- 
out turning attention to their meanings. Referring to the teaching of Basil, 
Gregory states that the proper reasoning is: 

*...to perceive quite clearly that the manner of existence of the essential nature of 

the Divinity is intangible, inconceivable, and beyond all rational comprehension. 


Human thought, investigating and searching by such reasoning as is possible, 
reaches out and touches the unapproachable and sublime Nature, neither seeing 


669 CEI, 125,1-129, 3 (GNO I, 262, 16-263, 20). 

670 CEI, 130, 1-131, 3. Oùkoðv sipntar nap’ rnv (oiketodpa1 yàp Tod SiSaoKdAov 
TOV Aóyov) óu tij Asias OvoEMs àpjoópàv LEV Kai Bpoyvtóátuv Éyopev oux TOV 
LOYLOLOV Thy AvtiAnwiv, åánoypõoav © ópoc TH BpaybtNTI Tic ðvváueos NL@V 
O1 TOV OVOLATOV TOV Tepi AdTIV Aeyopévov sboEfHs THY yv@ow EpaviCopE8a. 
Tovtav dé pauev TOV OvoLaTOV ob povosióf] rávrov eivai TV onpaoíav, GAAG 
TO HEV TOV npooóvtov TH VEO (GNO I, 263, 21-28; tr. S.G Hall, p. 87). 

671 CEI, 134, 1-4 (GNO I, 264, 18-23). 

672 CEI, 135, 1-136, 10 (GNO I, 264, 24-265, 10). 
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so clearly as distinctly to glimpse the Invisible, nor so totally debarred from ap- 
proaching as to be unable to form any impression of what it seeks. "67? 


The best way to obtain any knowledge of God is to start with a negative 
conviction that the Divine nature is beyond our capability of understand- 
ing it. Such an approach can give man some kind of a *touch of sublime 
Nature," and Gregory explains it further by saying that we can only know 
that the nature of God is incomprehensible: 

“By the reach of reason its goal is to discover what that is which it seeks, and in 


a sense it does understand it by the very fact that it cannot perceive it, inasmuch 
as it acquires clear knowledge that what it seeks is beyond all knowledge." 974 


This kind of *touch" of the incomprehensible Divine nature can make 
reason truly convinced of what is compatible or incompatible with it, and, 
therefore, reason can devise true names, but it can never perceive what 
this nature is in itself. By the very conception of those compatible and 
incompatible things, reason can know that *that which rests beyond every 
evil, and is perceived as possessing every good, must surely be such as is 
unutterable in word and inaccessible to thought." The final conviction 
which awaits man on his way to God is the *apprehension that he exists" 
(voovpévev öt &oti).575 

All those explanations do not tell us what exactly we name when we 
apply names to God. Negative terms simply indicate what does not apply 


673 CEI, 138, 2-11. àv fo Éveott Tove Lr] kekaAvpuiévouc TH aipETiKa TpoKAAvBp pate 
oands óiióziv Sti TO Oslov, nac üv KATH TV Mvoww Éyr, àvétaqóv TE EOTL koi 
AKATAVONTOV Kai TAONS AVTIANWEWS tfjg EK tv AOYIOLV bynAócepov, 1 SE 
avOporivy õıávora ToAVTpaypLovotoa Kai Siepevvapévy SV ov äv À óvvatóv 
Aoywpóv éMopsyetat koi Oryyavet tic AMpooTEAGotov Kai DYNAT|s PLOEMS, OUTE 
TOSODTOV òvonoðoa cc EvapyHc idetv TO GOpatov ovTE xaTa àneoyoviouévn 
Tig MpooEyyioews oc pmósptav Sdvac8a1 Tod CntovLEVOD AaPEiv sikaciav (GNO 
I, 265, 24-266, 2; tr. Hall, p. 89). 

674 CE TI, 139, 1-4. GAG tò pév tt tod ntovuévov Sie tfjg TOV Aoytopóv nagis 
&otoyácato, TÒ 08 AdTH TH Li] SHvacGa1 KatiSeiv vpónov TIVa katevónosv, oióv 
tiva yvGotv vapyň Tò UNEP nücav yv@ow Tò Cytobpevov siva Tomoapévn (GNO 
I, 266, 3-6; tr. Hall, p. 89). 

675 CE II, 140, 6-9. óu tò navtóc uèv KaKod Toppadvev iópupévov, v Tavti o£ 
vootuevov aya0® návtoç tt toto0tÓv éotiv oiov Aóyo te &PpNtov civot Kai 
Aoywpoic àvenípotov (GNO I, 266, 11-14; tr. Hall, p. 89). 

676 CEI, 141, 9 (GNO I, 266, 22). 
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to Him, so they name rather an absence of an attribute and *the statement 
does not by the words provide information about what is spoken of. What 
itis not, we learn from the sounds; what it is, the meaning of the words used 
does not show.”*’’ Gregory provides a catalogue of negative statements and 
says that they are true, but they do not tell us what it is (ti 66 é0t1w) that we 
speak of. However, this is not only the problem of speaking of God, but it 
is the very nature of negative statements that does not allow us to identify 
of what we speak. Similarly, if we multiply negative statements with respect 
to man (not inanimate, not insensible, not winged, not four-footed, and not 
aquatic), it would neither describe what man is. Therefore: 
*On exactly the same principle, though many such things are said of the divine 


Nature, by which we learn what we must understand God to be; but what in itself 
it essentially is, the words do not teach us.”°” 


Due to the weakness of our reason, we are inclined to multiply words to 
discern the nature of God from what it is not, and that it is also the reason 
why the *unbegottenness" cannot be counted as one and true name. The 
very multiplication of negative statements tells us that we still do not have 
a proper name which denotes the substance. Therefore, although they are 
true, negative statements cannot name anything in God. 

Since negative names can tell us only what God is not without pointing 
at any real thing, what about positive names? They also cannot name the 
substance of God, but rather His activities: 

*... What is named by those who speak of him is not what he actually is, for the 

nature of him who is ineffable; but he gets his titles from the actions he is believed 

to perform for our lives. So in this particular case, the word just used: *God', we 


say, thinking as we give him the title of one who supervises, observes, and with 
his vision penetrates hidden things."67? 


677 CEIL 143, 3-5. où pv ti epi o0 A£yevoi Stà vv óvoptátov ó Aóyoc napíotuo. 
ti uèv yàp ook got1, bv àv TIkoócapiev e515axOnLEVv, tí Sé otv, T] TOV eipuuévov 
ook EvedeiEato ó0vojuc (GNO I, 267, 6-9). 

678 CE II, 144, 6—9. katà tov aùtòv AOyov TOAA@V 1oiootov nepi tův Oc(av qoot 
Aeyopévov, Ev oic xpi] TOV Dedv DTOVoETV eivat pavOGvopiev, aito dé Ó TL NOTE OTI 
Kat’ ovoiav 516 TOV eipnpévov od SidaoKdpLE8a (GNO I, 267, 14-17). 

679 CE II, 149, 1-7. ovopaCetar è Tapa tõv &nikaAovuévov ok AdTO 6 otv 
(Appactos yàp 1| qoot; TOD óvtoc), GAA’ && Ov Evepysiv tı nepi tv Car Hav 
NETiotevtar tüc ETovopiac éyet, oiov Kai adtTO tobto TÒ K toD mpoysípou 
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Even the name *God," which is the most common one, is presented as 
describing the activity of vision or seeing, and, as it is explained in another 
place, using this name we: “have learnt some partial activity of the divine 
Nature, we have not by this word come to hold in mind the divine Sub- 
stance itself. "950 

In the passage presented above, one thing is noticeable. For Gregory of 
Nyssa, positive names which refer to activities can be recognized primarily 
by what God does in human life. That is why the activities are so important, 
because they are the testimony of God who is constantly present on the 
way of man to Him. This is no longer a theoretical problem of how can 
we demonstrate the existence or power of God from creation, but rather 
the explanation of His effective presence in spiritual life of every man. And 
Gregory strongly claims that these names are applied not to the concepts 
but to real things. He explains: 

“If we cannot first explain what is being said about God before we think it, and if 

we think it by means of what we learn from his actions, and if before the act there 

exists the potency, and the potency depends on the divine will, and the will resides 

in the authority of the divine Nature - does that not make it clear to us that it is 

a matter of applying to the realities the terms we use to indicate what happens, 


and the words are a kind of shadow of the realities, matching the movements of 
things which exist? "5?! 


The chain of things leads from the name of activity to the divine Nature, 
through the activity itself, the power of God, and His will. Therefore, naming 


Aeyópevov- 0góv yàp aùtòv AsyovtTEs TOV Épopov kai ENOTTHV Kai óvopartikóv vOv 
Kekpvuuévov voodvtEs émukoAob0pe00 (GNO I, 268, 25-269, 2). 

680 CE II, 586, 4—6. dote kai 61 tovtov LEPIKTV Tiva Tic Oseias qóosoc évépysiav 
Oba 0£vrtec Tic obo(ag ATI EV TEptvoia Sid THis povis tatn ODK éyevópeOo- 
(GNO I, 397, 19-21; tr. Hall, pp. 191-192). In those fragments, Gregory uses 
the false etymology of name God (0sóc) that it comes from the word vision 
(Oecopan). 

681 CETI, 150, 5-13. ei yàp yì npótepov Epunvedbonév ti TOV Tepi 0200 Aeyopévov, 
Tpiv dv vorjowpsv, vooðuev 68 SV Ov ék TOV EvepyslOv SiSaoKdpE0a, TPOSMsoTNKE 
68 tis Evepysias ù SbvaLIc, rj 68 ó0vapug EENpTHTAL Tod Deiov BovANpatoc, TO 5& 
Bovànua év tH &&voíg tfj Oseias ünókswot UGEWG, àp’ où GaPAc Saokóueða 
Ott £miytvovtat tois ztpóypaot ai ONnLAVTIKal TOV ywopévov npoonyopíat Kai 
OOTEP OKLA TOV TPAYLATOV eioiv ai povai, TPG THs KIVÝOEIG tv o9sototov 
oxnuatiCopevat; (GNO I, 269, 6-14). 
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an activity, we can only name what we have understood of the real activity 
of God, while His substance remains unknown. 

Since Contra Eunomium was probably one of the earliest works of Greg- 
ory of Nyssa, it seems plausible that during the polemic with the Anomean, 
he constructed a solid conceptual basis for his negative theology. The state- 
ment that we can know only the activities of God, not His substance, is the 
crucial one, because thanks to it Gregory could demonstrate not only the 
fact of incomprehensibility of the essence of God, but also that our names 
which we use are the names of real things - His activities, and, therefore, 
Gregory will rely on this distinction throughout his whole theological ca- 
reer.5? We can also notice that by his exposition of the nature of negative 
names, Gregory of Nyssa proposes probably the strongest formulation of 
negative theology. He realizes that when we say that God is infinite, incor- 
ruptible, unbegotten, etc., our claim is true, but for him, negative statements 
do not name any reality present in God Himself. Since positive names refer 
only to activities, and negative ones refer to nothing that we can conceive, 
our language and comprehension can never reach God in His substance. 


682 A full catalogue of passages in which he uses the distinction between energies 
and substance to demonstrate the incomprehensibility of God was made by 
J.-C. Larchet, op. cit., pp. 199-203. 
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5. The Development of Negative Theology in 
the Latter Half of the 4th Century 


The reaction to Eunomius' claims on comprehensibility of the substance of 
God goes much deeper than the responses of Basil and Gregory. Moreover, 
in the latter half of the 4th century, we can observe not only the reaction to 
Eunomius,59 but also a deeper penetration of the field of negative theology 
that would influence Christian theology for good, even when the risk of 
the Neo-Arian heresy disappeared. The main authors, apart from Basil the 
Great and Gregory of Nyssa, who are the most obvious participants in the 
polemic with Eunomius, are Gregory of Nazianzus and John Chrysostom. 
Their writings were to a large extent provoked by the Eunomians' teaching 
and are analysed here in this context. But before we turn to those two im- 
portant figures, we must first discuss certain aspects of the negative theology 
of Basil the Great and Gregory of Nyssa which have not been mentioned 
in the preceding chapters but seem important in order to fully expose the 
extent of negative theology in their writings. 


5.1 Basil of Caesarea's incomprehensibility of ovcia 


The first remark that should be made at the beginning, which is absolutely 
clear in the context of the anti-Eunomian polemic, is the fact that for all 
the participants in the discussion, God is without doubt the obocia, and they 
never seriously considered that God could exceed the categories of exist- 
ence.55* We should always keep it in mind as the multiplicity of Neoplatonic 
similarities, especially pointed out in various studies may obscure this 
obvious truth. It is perfectly obvious for Basil that the substance of God 
is incomprehensible for creatures. We can find many places where Basil 


683 Cf. V. Losski, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church, Cambridge 1973, 
p. 21. 

684 It is still not very clear how does Basil understand ovdoia in Contra Euno- 
mium, and in my opinion, further studies should be conducted. Cf. David G. 
Robertson, Stoic and Aristotelian Notions of Substance in Basil of Caesarea, 
VCh, vol. 52, no. 4 (Nov. 1998), pp. 393-417. 

685 Cf. B. Sesbüé, Introduction, in: Contre Eunome, SC 299, p. 9. 
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admits the same idea in quite similar words both in Contra Eunomium and 
Homilies in Hexaemeron, so he is consistent at the very beginning as well 
as the end of his writing activity. The two following passages are a very 
good example of this claim: 


“I think that comprehension of God's substance transcends not only human beings, 
but also every rational nature. Now by ‘rational nature’ here, I mean one which 


belongs to creation. "696 


“It is to be expected that the very substance of God is incomprehensible to every- 
one except the Only-Begotten and the Holy Spirit. "657 


But, as a matter of fact, in his argumentation, Basil goes even further and 
claims that we have no knowledge not only about the substance of God 
but about the substance of the created world as well.$*$ Although we rec- 
ognize creatures and we are encouraged by Basil to contemplate them and 
even admire them and their Creator, the accidents cannot provide us any 
knowledge about the essence: 


“In the same way we shall counsel ourselves with regard to the essence of earth 
[the context is an exegesis of Gen 1,1]. We will not meddle about its essence proper 
(fftig noté éot1), nor waste our thoughts searching for the substrate itself (abtd tò 
onokeíuevov), nor try to find some nature devoid of qualities, existing in such a 
way on its own account. For we are well aware that whatever is seen around it 
(ngpi aùòthv) has been rendered fully by the account of being as completive of the 
essence (copmAmpotikóá ts oboíac). You arrive at nothing [therefore] if you try to 
take away by reason each of the qualities it possesses. If you take away black, 


686 Con. Eun. I, 14, 1-3. Oipoi 88 ook àvOpórmouc uóvov, GAAG Kai tcov Aoyud|v 
ovow oxeppaívet abtfjc THY KatdAnyiw. Aoyikr]v dé vv TI Ev TH Ktíosı Aéyo 
(SC 299, p. 220; tr. DelCogliano/Radde-Gallwitz, p. 112). 

687 Con. Eun. I, 14, 14-17. [T&v yap nov tò évavtiov, eikóc adtiy uèv tùv oooíav 
anepiontov eivai Tavti, Td|v ei x Movoyevet kai và &yío [[vevuatti & 58 vv 
évepyelv Tod Osod àvayouévovs hdc (SC 299, p. 220; tr. DelCogliano/Radde- 
Gallwitz, p. 113). 

688 Con. Eun. III, 6, 5-10. Nov dé popia od tv Ev TH LEAAOVTL Givi &mtokewuiévov 
Tipiv uóvov, obte THV vOv óvtov Ev toig ODPAVOIC ANMOKEKPLTTAL, GAN’ obtE TOV 
DTAPYOVTOV Tipiv £v TH OMLATL tpavr| kai &ávavrippritóg &ottv 1] katáànyis (SC 
305, p. 166). *But the truth of the matter is that there are countless things of 
which we do not have clear and incontrovertible knowledge - not only those 
things reserved for us in the age to come and those now hidden in the heavens, 
but also those things that belong to our bodily existence" (tr. DelCogliano/ 
Radde-Gallwitz, pp. 192-193). 
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cold, depth, density, the qualities associated with taste a substance possesses, or 
any other that may be seen around it, the substrate will be nothing. "55? 


The impossibility of knowing any substance at all, not only God's substance, 
is Aristotle's thesis formulated in book VII of Metaphysics.® Aristotle pre- 
sents the process of abstractions which in the end gives us no knowledge 
about the ousia and states that “it is beyond us to say what else [it] is. "9?! 

The attention that Basil pays to utter incomprehensibility of the essence 
is of course a reaction to Eunomius' concept of rationality which was ex- 
pressed as cognoscibility of God's essence.5? In order to explain that the 
lack of knowledge about the very substance is not equivalent to complete 
ignorance, in his later writings, Basil says that although we know ourselves, 
even our own substance is out of our reach. We also do not have any knowl- 
edge of our own essence, but we still know ourselves: 


689 In Hex. I, 8 (SC 26, p. 120; tr. Schaff, p. 230). 

690 Cf. Met. VII, 3, 1029 a, 9-26. “The statement itself is obscure, and further, 
on this view, matter becomes substance. For if this is not substance, it is be- 
yond us to say what else is. When all else is taken away evi-dently nothing 
but matter remains. For of the other elements some are affections, products, 
and capacities of bodies, while length, breadth, and depth are quantities and 
not substances. For a quantity is not a substance; but the substance is rather 
that to which these belong primarily. But when length and breadth and depth 
are taken away we see nothing left except that which is bounded by these, 
whatever it be; so that to those who consider the question thus matter alone 
must seem to be substance. By matter I mean that which in itself is neither 
a particular thing nor of a certain quantity nor assigned to any other of the 
categories by which being is determined. For there is something of which each 
of these is predicated, so that its being is different from that of each of the 
predicates; for the predicates other than substance are predicated of substance, 
while substance is predicated of matter. Therefore the ultimate substratum is 
of itself neither a particular thing nor of a particular quantity nor otherwise 
positively characterized; nor yet negatively, for negations also will belong to 
it only by accident" (tr. Barnes). 

691 Met. 1029 a, 10-11. ei yàp py abcr] ovoia, tic &otw GAAH Stagedyer: (tr. Barnes). 

692 Cf. Con. Eun. Il, 22, 39-43. 6007 dnd pv TOV vamewóv kai capkucóv vonLaTmV 
£v voi nepi O00 óóypaot kaðapevstv, yévvrot 68 tfj &ywooovn Kai TH àmoOsto 
tod O£00 npénovoav évvoziv: (SC 305, pp. 90-92). “He knows that when it 
is a question of doctrines about God he should purify words of lowly and 
fleshly concepts and think of the begetting that is suitable for the holiness and 
impassibility of God” (tr. DelCogliano/Radde-Gallwitz, p. 164). 
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*For thus and in this sense I both know and am ignorant even of myself. For I 
know myself, who I am, but I do not know myself, insofar as I am ignorant of 
my substance. "69? 


Basil introduces here a paradox that will be in fact crucial for the theologi- 
cal knowledge. One may know and not know at the same time: kai oióa 
xai dyvo®. In order to correct the Eunomian mistakes, Basil uses nega- 
tive theology, but he avoids the error of agnosticism, sees the risks of this 
method, and distances himself from this method when limited only to the 
alpba privativum technique. Basil employed alpha privatives to say what 
God is not, i.e., &ppytos - unspoken, dôg - unseen, àá8ávatoc - immortal, 
&mabi - not suffering and so on, but he remarks that even privative forms 
used in the descriptions give us knowledge about what God is not® and 
what kind of attributes cannot be connected with Him. 

Simultaneously, Basil uses natural theology based on contemplation of 


nature®” and positive theology based on the Bible. 


“Again, we say that God is ‘good’, ‘Just’, ‘Creator’, ‘Judge’, and all such things. 
So, then, as in the case of the terms we just spoke about which signified a denial 
and rejection of what is foreign to God, so here they indicate the affirmation and 


693 Ep. 235, 2. "Encikoi &uavtóv obto tov 1H AGy@ Kai oióo Kai Gyvow. Ola p£v 
yàp éLavtov dotic siui, odK O1da 5é KAS ti]v OdGiaV uov åyvoð (Courtonne, vol. 
3, pp. 45-46; tr. LCL 243, p. 381). 

694 Cf. Ep. 235, 2 (Courtonne, vol. 3, pp. 45-46). 

695 Cf. Con. Eun. I, 9, 34-41. 'Oc toivev tò &o0aprtov TO i] Mpoosivar TH Os 
q0opàv onpaiver: Kai TO Gdpatov TO oxeppaítvew adTOV mxüoav TI Si TOV 
OMVGALOV KATAANYWIV: Kai TO GOMLATOV TO uù onápyew adTOD tpurf| SiaoTATIV 
Ti ovoiav: Kai TÒ àOGvatov TO LNdéNoTE oufÀvotv ODTO npooyevijoso0at- OTH 
Qapv kai tò, åyévvntov, óqAo0v tò yévvnow avt Li] Mpoceivar. Ei uèv obv unõèv 
TOUTOV otepnttkóv TOV OVOLATOV, o008 &keivo (SC 299, pp. 90-92). “Just as 'in- 
corruptible’ signifies that no corruption is present to God, and ‘invisible’ that 
he is beyond every comprehension through the eyes, and ‘incorporeal’ that 
his substance is not three-dimensional, and ‘immortal’ that dissolution will 
never happen to him, so too do we also say that ‘unbegotten’ indicates that no 
begetting is present to him. So, then, if none of the former terms is privative, 
then neither is the latter” (tr. DelCogliano/Radde-Gallwitz, pp. 103-104). 

696 Cf. In Hex. I, 8 (SC 26, p. 118). 
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existence of what has affinity with God and is appropriately considered in con- 
nection with him."6?7 


But what exactly can we know about God? This problem is developed by 
Basil later on, and most probably, it was related to the discussion and at- 
tacks of the Eunomians who accused Basil of ignorance.9?* We can know 
God's attributes®” that are common to the divine essence. Because we can 
recognize God from His activities in the created world, we know Him as 
the Creator of the world and the source of all beings. It is God's will to let 
us gain the knowledge about Him."? In this process, Christians refer to a 


697 Con. Eun. I, 10, 28-33, []aAw, &àyo0óv Aéyouev tov Osov, Kai ó(katov, Kai 
SyWovpyov, Kai kpiri|v, Kai Aa doa toraðta. ‘Qc oov En’ Exsivov åðétnoív Tiva 
Kai ATAYOPEvow TOV GAAOTPIMV TOD Osod &or]ovov ai povai, obtoc &£vrab0o 
Oéow kai brapéw tæv oiksiov TH Os kai tpenóvrogc nepi adtov Osopovpiévov 
ånoocnpaivovo (SC 299, p. 206; tr. DelCogliano/Radde-Gallwitz, pp. 105- 
106). 

698 Cf. Ep. 234, 2: Therefore, we know that the saying is of mockers: *If you 
are ignorant of the substance of God, you worship what you do not know” 
(Courtonne, vol. 3, p. 43; tr. LCL 243, p. 375). 

699 Cf. Ep. 234, 1. Kai yàp tjv peyañsiótnta tod O00 siðévar Aéyopiev xoi TH 
óbvojuv kai TV cogíav Kai TV åyaðótnta Kai THY npóvorav À £ruieAeita ruv 
Kai TO óíkotov adtod tis KpiosMc, oùk AdTIV THY Odoiav. "Qore énmpeaottkr) 
Å Epatyoic. OD yàp ó trjv ovoíav LL qóokov sldévoL MLOAGYIOE TOV Osóv pr 
&níotac0ot, k TOAAMV Ov aTnpWunocdpeOa covayopévng uiv tfjg nepi Osod 
évvoiac (Courtonne, vol. 3, p. 42). “For instance, we say that we know the 
greatness of God, and His power, and His wisdom, and His goodness, and His 
providence, whereby He cares for us, and the justice of His judgment, not His 
very substance. Therefore the question is captious. Fore he who says that he 
does not know the substance has not confessed that he does not know God, 
since the concept of God is gathered by us form the many attributes which 
we enumerated” (tr. LCL 243, pp. 371-273). 

700 Cf. Con. Eun. I, 14, 14-20. [Iàv yap nov tò évavtiov, eikóg abt pév civ 
oboíav atepiontov sivari navi, TÀ1|v si v Movoyevei xoi cà ayio [Ivedpati éK 
68 TOV EVEPYELOV TOD O00 àvoyopiévoug NLGc, Kai di tv TOMLATHV TOV NOMTÅV 
£vvootvrac, Tis àyaOótntoc AdTOD Kai tfjg copias Aapifévet Tv oovgotv. Tobto 
yap EOTL TO yvoo1óv TOD £00, 6 nào àvOpomotg ó £6 £pavépoosv (SC 299, 
pp. 220-222). “It is to be expected that the very substance of God is incom- 
prehensible to everyone except the Only-Begotten and the Holy Spirit. But 
we are led up from the activities of God and gain knowledge of the Maker 
through what he has made, and so come in this way to an understanding of 
his goodness and wisdom. For what can be known about God is that which 
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very unique starting point on the way of cognition of the image of God 
in man." We do not search God as an abstract idea; we search God who 
reveals Himself in created beings. The divine names reveal His energies 
which descend towards the created world, yet they do not lead man closer 
to His inaccessible essence. 

Negative theology in Basil's thought is inseparably connected with the 
positive and eminent way. His theology is not so mystical as Gregory's, but 
it is radically opposite to the rationalism of Eunomius."? Basil reminds his 
readers that the aim of Christian life is not knowledge but salvation. The 
very first step along this way is epistemological humility. 

*But I do know that He exists, but what His substance is I consider beyond un- 

derstanding. How then am I saved? Through faith. And it is faith enough to know 

that God is, not what He is, and that He is a rewarder of those who seek Him. 

Knowledge of His divine substance, then, is the perception of His incomprehen- 


sibility; and that is to be worshipped which is comprehended, not as to what its 
substance is, but as to that its substance exists. ^"? 


If we give up the illusory desire to possess the knowledge of God's essence 
and concentrate on natural theology, which will lead us to the knowledge 
of God's existence, the next obvious step provoked by our admiration of 
the divine activities in the world will be faith and worship.” Knowledge, 


God has manifested [Rom 1.19] to all human beings" (tr. DelCogliano/Radde- 
Gallwitz, p. 113). 

701 Cf. Aghiorgoussis, Image as Sign (Semeion) of God, GOThR, 21 (1976), 
p. 21. 

702 Cf. B. Sesboüé, Introduction in Basil de Césarée, Contre Eunome, SC 299, 
p. 92. 

703 Ep. 234, 2: Eyó 8m óu uèv šot oióo, ti dé 1] OdGia on£p Owtvourv TiHELaL. T Toc 
obv caCopa; Aux tc nioteoc. [iotic 58 aorápkng eidévar Sti gotiv 6 Osdc, ovy 
ti €0T1, Kai toic ExCHTODOLW adTOV moðanoðótns yivetar. Etónoig ŭpa ts Asias 
obvoias 1] aicOnots adtod ts AkaTaAnYias, Kai GENTOV OD TO KATAANODEV Tis ù 
oboía, GAN Sti gotiv Å obocia (Courtonne, vol. 3, p. 43; tr. LCL 243, p. 375). 

704 Cf. Ep. 235, 1. -Ev 8 ti nepi O00 níotei rjyeitot pv 1 Évvoua f| Epi tod óc 
Eoti Osdc, TavbtHV 68 EK TOV Oruovpynpátov ovváyouev. Xoqóv yàp Kai óvvatóv 
Kai åyaðòv Kai Tavta adtod và Gdpata UNO TÅG TOD KÓOUOV KTidEMs voobvteg 
ETUYWOOKOLEV. OTH 57) Kai Acondtnv EavTov adtov kataðeyóueða. Eneidi yàp 
TOVTOS HEV TOD Kóopov ónpiovpyóc ó Osóc, uépog dé kóopov ueis, koi NL@V 
pa ónpuovpyóc ó Osdc. Tarn tfj yvaoet T] tiotic GkoAovOsi kai votó] TiotEl T] 
npoock0vnoig" (Courtonne, vol. 3, p. 44). “But in faith in God, the notion of 
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faith, and worship constitute for Basil three stages of the relationship with 
God. In this perspective, the discovery of existence of God the Maker is 
the very first step” to recognize His goodness and wisdom, to discover 
God who reveals His actions in the Holy Bible and the created world. The 
culmination and final aim of this path is to worship God. 

But the relationship between faith and knowledge seems to be more 
complex in Basil's case. In Letter 234, those terms seem to be mixed: 

*So worship follows faith, and faith is confirmed by power. But if you say that the 


believer also knows, he knows from what he believes; and vice versa he believes 


from what he knows. We know God from His power. We, therefore, believe in 


Him who is known, and we worship Him who is believed in.””°° 


In this and other texts, Basil seems to treat knowledge and faith interchange- 
ably as two terms referring to cognition. Georgios Martzelos recalls one 
more text and another type of the relationship between eino and riots. 
In Homilia in illud Attende tibi ipsi, faith precedes the knowledge of God. 
As the knowledge of God cannot be achieved by means of sensual organs, 


the existence of God precedes, and this notion we gather from His works. For 
it is by perceiving His wisdom and power and goodness and all His invisible 
qualities as shown in the creation of the universe, that we come to a recogni- 
tion of Him. Thus we also accept Him as our Lord. For since God is maker 
of the whole universe, and we are a part of the universe, God is therefore 
our maker also. And faith follows this knowledge, and worship follows such 
faith” (tr. LCL 243, p. 379). 

705 Cf. Con. Eun. I, 14, 42-46. Totedoat yàp dei mp@tov, Sti ott Osóc, Kai toic 
exCytodow adtov olanoðótns yiveroi. OD yàp Å 100 Ti £ottv &&epeovroic, GAN’ À 
tod Sti Eotw ópoXoyía thv cotnpiav hiv TapaoKevacer (SC 299, pp. 222-224). 
“One must first believe that God exists and that be rewards those who seek 
him [Heb 11.6]. For it is not the investigation of what he is, but rather the 
confession that he is, which prepares salvation for us.” (tr. DelCogliano/ 
Radde-Gallwitz, p. 113). 

706 Ep. 234, 3. OtvogG f| uév npookúvnois TH tíotet GKoAOVOEi, 7 SE TioTIc ATO 
dvvdpews PeBorodtar. Ei 68 A£yei Tov Ttote0ovta Kai YIWOCKELV, AQ’ àv TMotEdEt 
aNd TOUTOV Kai YIVÓOKEL 7} Kai ÅVÁTAMV AQ’ àv yWHOKEL ATÒ TOOTOV Kai MIOTEÓEL. 
Twaokopsev ðè Ek ts ó0vápeog TOV Ogóv. Note motevouev pi&v TO Yvo@oOVEVTI, 
Mpookvvodpev õè TH motevÂévt (Courtonne, vol. 3, pp. 43-44; tr. LCL 234, 
p. 377). 
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but by means of intellect, which is equipped through faith." We can see 


that despite the complex relationship 


708 of those two realities (siénoic and 


mitotic), both should be treated as mutually complementary tools on the way 


to knowing God. Basil's theology leads us to other than rational cognition 


of God. Only in worship do faith and knowledge find their aim and their 


deeper meaning and significance.” At the very end of Contra Eunomium 


when speaking about the nature of the Holy Spirit, Basil gives us the per- 


spective of cognition that is reserved for Christians whom he encourages: 


*to be convinced that experience and exact comprehension of him is reserved 
for us in the subsequent age, when, passing beyond the vision of the truth that 
comes dimly in a mirror, we will be deemed worthy of contemplating face to face 
[1 Cor 13:12]. "7? 


707 


708 


709 


710 
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Cf. G. Martzelos, The Significance of the Distinction between the Essence and 
Energies of God according to St. Basil the Great, p. 155; Basil, Homilia in il- 
lud Attende tibi ipsi. Acópatov évvógi tov 0£óv £k ts £vurapyobong GOL yuyr|c 
Qoo ov, Lu] TEPLYPAMOLEVOV TONE: NEA 0008 ó cóc vob nponyovuévnyv £yet 
TI Ev Tóno StatpiBrV, GAAG dia Tfj tpóg TO oõua ovvagstas &v TOM yivetat. 
Adpatov tov Osdv eivai Tioteve, TV oeavtoð oy £vvorjcac, nei Kai aot 
OWLATIKOIC OPOAALOIs GANTTOs &ottv. OTE yap kéypootat, OTE EOYNHATIOTAL, 
OVTE tivi YAPAKTHPL CMLATIKA TEpieiAntar, QAX &k TOV &vepyevov yv@piCetar 
uóvov. “Qote pte ¿mì 0800 enthong TH ôr OMOGALOV Katavonow, GAAG TH Siavoia 
EMITPEWAs Thv Tiotw, vontiy Eye nepi abtod tv KatdAnyw (PG 31, 216 A). 
Cf. also Con. Eun. I, 7, 19-23. «oi òc tÑ AauMpdtnt tfjg yvóotog TOS 
kekaOappévoug TO uua Tio woyTic katavyátov: GjmeAov 68, WS TODS EV adTH 
Katà Ti Tiotw éppiopévoug ¿T Epyov åyaððv kaprogopíois ExtpéE~av: (SC 
299, pp. 222-224). “He also calls himself this because he illuminates those 
who have purified the eye of their soul with the splendor of his knowledge. 
He calls himself ‘vine’ because he nurtures those who have been planted in 
him by faith so that they may bear the fruits of good works” (tr. DelCogliano/ 
Radde-Gallwitz, p. 99). 

Cf. G. Martzelos, op. cit., p. 156; Cf. Basil Ep. 234 and 235 (Courtonne, vol. 
3, pp. 41-47). 

Con. Eun. 3,7, 38-40. EvoeBotc yap &ou dtavoias tà åànrociwnnÂévta £v cai 
ayiaig Tpapais e0Aofeic0ot émpnuifew và ayio [[vebpatt, neneio0ot 52 tiv 
éunewpíav adtod xoi &kpipr| katáànyv sic TOV Üovepov njpiv àmokeio0ot aidva, 
6tav, dioPavtec tò dV &oómtpov xoi aiviypatos ópüvtr|v dArOziav, tS tpóc 
npóconov 0gopíac à&wuO0Gpev (SC 305, p. 174; tr. DelCogliano/Radde-Gallwitz, 
p. 196). 


5.2 Negative theology and mystical experience 
in Gregory of Nyssa 


In Contra Eunomium, Gregory of Nyssa refers to Basil as his teacher on 
the incomprehensibility of God."!! So, if it is not only a rhetorical figure, 
he thinks of himself as the continuator of his brother's theology also in the 
field of negative theology, and, therefore, Basil's thought seems to be one of 
the factors which pushed Gregory to develop further negative speaking of 
God. But before we look more closely at the negative theology of Gregory 
of Nyssa, especially in its mystical dimension, it is worth making some 
remarks on negative language in general. 

It must be pointed out that although Gregory constantly underlines the 
ineffability of God's essence, he never denies the possibility of speaking 
about God.^? We have observed in the preceding chapter that he makes 
an effort to secure the position that names which we multiply indeed say 
something about God, and our naming Him is not pointless. A good ex- 
ample of this is his discussion of the descriptive character of the lack of 
properties. Although Gregory of Nyssa strongly criticizes Eunomius as re- 
gards the positive meaning of the name *Unbegotten," he very often uses 
negation (otépnots) to define some properties or even entities. Among those, 
we find darkness, ignorance, and evil. C. Stead argues that Gregory is not 
systematic, and, therefore, many problems arise with respect to his use of 
negation. Most of all, he does not express how negation is related to other 
categorical terms./?? It can be seen when Gregory considers the problem of 
what knowledge and ignorance are (f| yv@otc kai 4 &yvota). This is important 
for him since he constantly repeats that living in God is the life of the soul, 
and this life is to know God. On the contrary, the lack of knowing God 
is the alienation from Him and evil. A very significant example of this is 
a fragment of On Infants’ Early Deaths.” Knowledge and ignorance can 


711 Cf CE TI, 138, 1-11 (GNO I, 265, 24-266, 2). 

712 Cf. G. Maspero, Trinity and Man, op. cit., p. 31. 

713 Cf. C. Stead, Ontologie und Terimniologie bei Gregor von Nyssa, in: Gregor 
von Nyssa und die Philosophie, ed. H. Dorie, M. Altenburger, U. Schramm, 
Leiden 1976, p. 114. 

714 Inf. (GNO III, 80, 25-81, 22). 
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be both counted as relations (tò mpdc ti), and, therefore, they cannot be 
understood as substances, but they also cannot be seen as equal: 
“If, then, knowledge is not a substance, but a perfected operation of the soul, it 
must be conceded that ignorance must be much farther removed still from any- 


thing in the way of substance; but that which is not in that way does not exist at 
all; and so it would be useless to trouble ourselves about where it comes from. "7? 


Although ignorance must somehow exist in the subject because it is a re- 
lation, Gregory is not sure how to describe its ontological status. It must 
exist, but it has no existence (jmapétc) of its own, since it is the “negation 
of the operation of knowing." (yv@ow évepysiac dvaipsotc).”° Therefore, 
in the case of the soul, a negative attribute refers to some kind of reality, 
whereas in the case of God, it merely states the absence or inconvenience 
of something which is denied of Him in a negative statement."!7 

This fragment is significant because, although Gregory does not use the 
term otépnoic, it shows the same problems which we have seen in Aetius and 
Eunomius who wanted to convince their opponents that *unbegotten" is 
not a negative predicate. But we can certainly see here an attempt to define 
the ontological status of a feature which can be characterized in a negative 
way, and this discussion very much resembles Aristotle's statements on 
blindness as the negation of the operation of seeing."!? The case of igno- 
rance is then a good example of how Gregory treats philosophical sources. 
Although he often expresses his disapproval of philosophy, especially in the 


715 Inf. (GNO IIU2, 80, 16-20). si oov f| yvGotc ovocia odK ZoTIV, GAAG nepi tt tfjg 
diavoiac évépyeia, TOAD uA Xov f| &yvoia TOPPA Tod Kat’ odoiav eivai poAóyntat. 
TO 68 ur] Kat’ oboiav öv ovè čotıv AMS. LATALOV Toivev àv Ein repi TOD pu] óvvog 
10 &0Ev goti repiepyótecO0ot (tr. NPNF II, vol. 5, p. 36). 

716 Inf. (GNO III/2, 80, 23-24). 

717 Cf. CE II, 143, 3-5. oo pv xi nepi od Aéyexat 011 TOV óvopávov ó Aóyoc 
Tapiotmou. ti pév yop odk got, ô? àv HKovoaLEV &óuyOnpev, Ti 66 ouv, 1| 
TOV sipnuévov ook évedeiEato Sdvapic (GNO I, 267, 6-9). 

718 Top. 1, 106b, 13-20. Aristotle discusses in this passage the contradictory op- 
posites saying that the lack of seeing could have two meanings. If somebody 
does not possess the power of seeing, it is the privation of the power, but in 
case of having this power, it is simply the privation of the activity (£vepyéua) 
of seeing. 
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context of the discussion with Eunomius, he does not refrain from using 
philosophy when it serves his theological purposes.” 

The passage presented above contains yet another characteristic feature 
of Gregory's negative theology. It is almost always presented in the context 
of having a life in God or even more often as part of a mystical doctrine. 
Although the discussion with Eunomius would seem to direct the issue to 
purely doctrinal and theoretical considerations, incomprehensibility of God 
is the fundament for understanding the path to man's unity with God. As 
we saw above, even considering the name *God," Gregory talks about it 
as describing the activities which He performs in the human soul. This is 
significant because in the majority of his works, the passages on the ineffa- 
bility of God constitute a starting point to the discussion of His activities.””° 
So the problem of the incomprehensible substance of God and the personal 
dimension of the work of His activities are intrinsically linked. 

When characterizing the mystical doctrine of Gregory of Nyssa, A. Louth 
points out that the most important feature of his teaching is a radical divi- 
sion between the Creator and creations. This gap is so deep that it leads 
Gregory to the denial of the possibility of ecstasy.”! I would argue that not 
only the radical doctrine of creatio ex nibilo was the cause of such claims, 
but also the teaching of the role of the Divine activities devised during the 
discussion with Eunomius led Gregory to such conviction. 

Usually the path to God is divided into three stages,” and at each of 
these stages, we can find elements of negative theology, because the most 
important aspect of each is to remove false conceptions of God. Gregory 
describes it his commentary on the Song of Songs, when he talks about the 


719 Cf. C. Stead, Ontologie und Terimniologie bei Gregor von Nyssa, op. cit., 
p. 107. He also notes that on one hand Gregory's philosophical conceptions 
are original and forceful, but on the other, they *are confused by his habit of 
citing received philosophical opinions at second hand, without criticizing the 
term in which they are framed" (p. 117). 

720 Cf. G. Maspero, Trinity and Man, op. cit., p. 31. 

721 Cf. A. Louth, The Origins..., op. cit., p. 79. 

722 Gregory follows Origen in describing the spiritual growth by the correspond- 
ing books of the Holy Scripture: infancy with Proverbs, youth with Ecclesias- 
tes, and maturity with the Song of Songs. But those three stages can be also 
characterized as light, cloud, and darkness, cf. A. Louth, of. cit. pp. 80-81. 
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ascent of Moses. The first transition which must take place is from dark- 
ness to light: *...the first withdrawal from false and erroneous notions 
about God takes the form of a transition from darkness to light."7? But 
in this context, what is called darkness means the false notions which we 
can obtain from the sensual world. From this point, the vision of the soul 
and its knowledge only becomes more and more accustomed to darkness: 

“More attentive apprehension of hidden realities, which leads the soul 
to the invisible realm by way of what appears, is like a cloud that casts a 
shadow on everything that appears but yet induces and accustoms the soul 
to look upon what is hidden. But the soul that has made its way through 
these stages to higher things, having left behind whatever is accessible to 
human nature, enters within the innermost shrine of the knowledge of God 
and is entirely seized about by the divine darkness; and in this darkness, 
since everything that appears and is comprehended has been left outside, 
only the invisible and the incomprehensible remain for the soul's contempla- 
tion — and in them God is, just as the Word says concerning the Lawgiver: 
‘Moses entered into the darkness where God was’ (Exod 20:21)."7^ 

Getting closer to the mystery of God means leaving behind everything 
that is “accessible to human nature." Therefore, we can say that the knowl- 
edge which man has of God from His activities must be abandoned at this 
stage. In a similar passage from The life of Moses, Gregory explains that 
the ascent of Moses teaches us that the soul must leave behind not only 
what the senses observe, but also the notions of intellect: 


723 In Cant. XI | npo) and t&v wevdOv kai renAavnpuévov nepi 000 ónoArvyeov 
avaxopnois À aNd tod ckótouc sig MHS &ou pev&otaoig (text and tr. Norris, 
pp. 340, 1-2). 

724 In Cant. XI, 9| 6$ tpoogygotépa TOV KPUTTOV KATAVONOIG f| óux TOV pavouévov 
YElpay@yobdou Tv voyr|v xpóg TI &ópaxov qóctv oióv Tis vepéAr yívetat TO 
awopevov pév nav ériokiGovoa xpog 62 tò kpóqiov | BAénew TV Woy 
yewoaryoyotoca kai ovvebiCovoa, T| 68 Sta voto v 6000060 TPO TH va oy, ócov 
EQUKTOV EOTL TH GVOPaTivy púosı KATAAITODOA, EVTOS TOV KSUTOV Ts Ogoyvootag 
yivetal TH Osio yvópo navtayóðev óuAngpOsioa, £v 6 Tod pawouévov TE kai 
kataAappavouévoo TAVTOSG £&o KATAAELPVEVTOS LOVOV DIOAEITETAL TH Ogcpíq THs 
vvyfic TÒ GOpatov te Kai åkatáànntov, £v ®© otv ó OEdc, KAAS quoi nepi TOD 
Vvopobétov ó Adyos ötı EiofjA0s 6 Mobofjc sic TOV yvóqov oð Tv ó BEdc (Norris, 
pp. 340, 2-12). 
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*For leaving behind everything that is observed, not only what sense comprehends 
but also what the intelligence thinks it sees, it keeps on penetrating deeper until 
by the intelligence's yearning for understanding it gains access to the invisible and 
the incomprehensible, and there it sees God. This is the true knowledge of what is 
sought; this is the seeing that consists in not seeing, because that which is sought 
transcends all knowledge, being separated on all sides by incomprehensibility as 
by a kind of darkness.” 


Since even an intellectual notion must be rejected then, there is no concept 
which can truly refer to God. Also contemplation is for Gregory only a 
necessary stage of knowledge, which corresponds to the way of the cloud, 
whereas the ultimate knowledge is the *non-seeing." 75 Therefore, this doc- 
trine differs not only from Plato, but also from Origen and Evagrius.”’ But 
it is worth asking whether one can find any answer in Gregory on how to 
understand this kind of knowledge above knowledge or seeing without 
seeing. We can find a very interesting attempt to explain this kind of seeing 
God in the Homilies on Beatitudes. At the beginning, Gregory notices the 
profound problem of the ambiguity which can be found in the Holy Scrip- 
ture. The sixth beatitude promises seeing God to those of the pure heart 
(Mt 5:8), but simultaneously, there are passages which deny such a possi- 
bility. Gregory quotes the Gospel of John (1:18), the first letter to Timothy 
(6:16) and once again returns to the figure of Moses.”° This contradiction 
goes even further because when Moses says that no one can see God and 
stay alive (Ex 22:20): *Nevertheless life eternal is to see God, and this is 
ruled impossible by the pillars of the faith, John and Paul and Moses." ?? 
Gregory then once again points out the intrinsic relationship of having the 


725 De Vita Moysis II, 163, 1-8. Katadinov yàp àv tò qowópsvov, où póvov óca 
kataAapáver À otíc0notc, HAAG Kai doa T] Sidvola doket BAénew, àei npòs TO 
évddtEpov (exa, Eas àv Siadby tÅ novnpaypocúvn tis Stavotas Mpdc tò àO£otÓv 
TE KAÌ OKOATOANTTOV kàkei TOV Osóv in. "Ev tovto yàp Å GANONs &ottv eiðno Tod 
Cntovpévov kai £v TOUT TÒ iógiv Ev TH uù idsiv, STi DMEPKEITAL tonc eiórosog 
10 GHTObLEVOV, oióv TIL yvóoo TH åkatañnyíg navtayóðev õienuuévov (SC 1, 
pp. 210—212; tr. Malherbe/Ferguson, p. 94). 

726 Cf. N. Russell, The doctrine of Deification in the Greek Patristic Tradition, 
Oxford 2004, p. 231. 

727 Cf. A. Louth, op. cit., p. 83. 

728 De Beat. VI, 1 (GNO, VIU2, 137, 13-20). 

729 De Beat. VI, 1 (GNO, VII/2, 137, 23-24; tr. Hall, p. 66). 
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knowledge of God and participating in His life. Therefore, seeing God is 
necessary not only because man is constantly longing to see Him, but also 
because otherwise there is no possibility for the soul to have the unending 
life and to possess God since in the biblical meaning *to see" means *to 
possess.” °° Since Moses and Paul deny the possibility to see God: 

*then it would appear that what is proposed by the Word in the present Beatitude 


is an impossibility. What good is it to us to know how God is seen, if the possibility 
of it is not also given to our understanding. "7?! 


Therefore, the Lord demands something which is beyond our nature, and 
to answer this dilemma, Gregory first turns to his doctrine of divine activi- 
ties. While: *what the divine nature might be in and of itself transcends 
all conceptual comprehension, being inaccessible and unapproachable to 
772 there are other means to see and comprehend 
this nature.” We can somehow see the artificer through the beauty of his 


speculative thoughts, 


works, but this is rather the apprehension of the skill and craftsmanship of 
the Maker, not his very nature. Therefore: *He who is by nature invisible 
becomes visible in his operations (£vepysíouc), being seen in certain cases by 
the properties he possesses." ?* 

Although the problem seems to be resolved, Gregory does not stop here 
because he realizes that the beatitude promises the real seeing of God, not 
only His activities, so there must be something more that was promised 
in the beatitude, because *the Lord does not say that knowing something 
about God is blessed, but to possess God in oneself.” But what does it 


mean to possess God? For Gregory, this means that if the heart of a man 


730 De Beat. VI, 2 (GNO, VII/2, 137, 10-14). 

731 De Beat. VI, 2. ddbvatov Éotké tı £ivat 10 TO piakapiou vov ono tod Aóyou 
xpoksiuevov. Ti ov T|uiv TO képóoc EK TOD yvàvat TAS ó 0góc ópăton, si tò óvvatóv 
Th émwoig ur] Mpdceotw (GNO, VII/2, 139, 3-6; tr. Hall, p. 67). 

732 De Beat. VI, 3 'H Oia qoot; atr] kað’ adtiv 6 ti notè kat’ oooíav £ori, Ttáong 
onépkewat KATAANTTIKTS &mvoíac, dmpóottog kai ütpoon£Aaotog ood taig 
otoyaotikaic énmvotou (GNO, VII/2, 140, 15-17; tr. Hall, p. 68). 

733 De Beat. VI, 3 (GNO, VIU2, 141, 1-3). 

734 De Beat. VI, 3 'O yàp th qóost àópatoc, ópatóc tais &vepysioig yiverat, £v TIOL 
toic Nepi aùtòv kaOopópevoc (GNO, VII/2, 141, 25-27; tr. Hall, p. 69). 

735 De Beat. VI, 4. 611 00 Tò yv@vat tt tpi 000 parápıov 6 Kópiog eivat qnot. GAAG 
16 £v éav tà oysiv tov 06v (GNO, VII/2, 137, 13-15; tr. Hall, pp. 69-70). 
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is pure, the soul can hold the image of God and can see God in this image. 
Thus, the Word in his blessing seems to comfort the soul longing for God 
by saying: 
*You men who have some longing for the vision of what is really good, when you 
hear that the divine majesty is exalted above the heavens, its glory inexplicable, its 
beauty ineffable, its nature inaccessible, do not fall into despair of being able to 
see what you desire. The measure of what is accessible to you is in you, for thus 
your Maker from the start invested your essential nature with such good. God has 
imprinted upon your constitution replicas of the good things in his own nature, 
as though stamping wax with the shape of a design.””*° 


Despite all negative statements of the impossibility of any comprehension 
of the substance of God, Gregory seems to find a positive aspect of our 
knowledge. Although man is constantly longing for God, always desiring 
to know God, whom he could not know; Gregory seems to admit that 
seeing God in the image is real, but this is only the participation in God, 
while His substance in itself remains incomprehensible. As A. Louth points 
out, this is not an alternate way of seeing God different to seeing in a cloud, 
but it is rather the positive side of the same experience. ^* 

Therefore, we can say that what Gregory's claims about seeing God 
shows best the unity of his doctrine. We can constantly see his struggle to 
preserve absolute incomprehensibility of God, whose nature can be known 
only in His activities, but at the same time, he always wants to convince his 
readers that such statements do not make God inaccessible to man. There- 
fore, in his mystical doctrine, he speaks about the real vision of invisible 
and incomprehensible God present in the soul of man, thanks to his image. 


736 De Beat. VI, 4. °Q &vOpwnor, öoo éoti tig EMOvpLIa tfj; TOD Óvvoc åyaðoð 
Ogopíac, &reióüv AKOvONTE DTEP TODS oùpavoùs nipu thv Osiav pEyardompésmEtav, 
Koi tiv õóčav at åvepuývevtov eivat, koi tó KÓAAoc üppaotov, koi ti]v Qootv 
AYOPNTOV: pÀ Exmintete eig àvelmiotiav TOD ur] 60vao0o1 katiðeiv TO roO0o0uevov. 
TO YEP GOL YOPNTOV, Tis TOD 0200 KaTAVONoEwWS pétpov £v ooí &ottv, obto TOD 
TAGGAVTOS GE TO TOLODTOV åyaðòv eo00G TH qoos KATOVOIMOAVTOS. TOV yàp TÅG 
Siac PboEMs GYOOdV ó 0zóc £vevóroos tÅ oň KATACKEDT TH muńuata, oióv Tiva 
xnpóv oyńuatı yAuogfig TpotuMmcac (GNO, VII/2, 142, 24-143, 9; tr. Hall, 
p. 70). 

737 This is the famous doctrine of Gregory which J. Daniélou calls epektasis, cf. 
Platonisme et Théologie Mystique, Paris 1944, pp. 309-326. 

738 Cf. A. Louth, op. cit., p. 89. 
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5.3 Unknown God of Gregory of Nazianzus 


The complex teaching about God's cognoscibility can be found in Grego- 
ry's orations, among which the most famous are the so-called Theological 


739 They are also important for us since they were a response to 


Orations. 
the Neo-Arian teaching. As we are informed, Eunomians were present in 
Constantinople and they were a real problem for the community and their 
bishop.” The Theological Orations constitute an attempt to deal with 
theological controversies, including God's cognoscibility. But in order to 
present complete Gregory's teaching on the human knowledge about God, 
we should also take in consideration other orations, in particular Oration 
20 (On Theology, and the Appointment of Bishops), Oration 38 (On the 
nativity of Christ), and Oration 40 (On Baptism), as well as Oration 45 
(On Holy Pascha). 

Gregory confronts Eunomius on several levels, and some of his argu- 
ments are directly while others — indirectly addressed to them. We find in 
Gregory's teaching the same elements as in his predecessors, the statements 
in common with Basil and Gregory of Nyssa that we know that God exists 
but we do not know anything about His ovoia. 


*No man has yet breathed all the air, no mind has yet contained or language 
embraced God's essence in its fullness""*! 


It is obvious that we cannot comprehend what is the very nature of God if 
we cannot understand even our own nature and the nature of the created 
world. Gregory calls for some moderation in the striving at full compre- 
hension. Not to acknowledge the limits of our reason is, he says, *to be 


739 Cf. Or. 27-31 (PG 36, 12-172). 

740 Cf. Or. 27, 1 (PG 36, 12 A). *There are people, believe me, who not only 
have ‘itching ears;' their tongues, also and now, I see, even their hands itch 
and attack my arguments” (Wickham/Williams, p. 218) Or. 20, 10 (PG 35, 
1077 A). “All of this is what our abusers argue; all of this belongs to those 
who rashly attack everything we say.” and “I am constantly repeating the 
same argument, since I fear for the crude and material style of your thought” 
(tr. B.E. Daley, Gregory of Nazianzus, New York 2006, p. 103). 

741 Or. 30, 17 (PG 36, 126 C; tr. Wickham/Williams, p. 274). 
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fetched in an abyss of nonsense with no halting place."7? Natural theology 
is limited to a discovery of God's existence from the beauty and order of 
visible things. 

After a long description of various problems that we are not able to re- 
solve, Gregory ascertains that *if you do not fully grasp these things, of 
which your own sense faculties are witnesses, how do you suppose you can 
know with accuracy what and how great God is? This is really a lot of 
foolishness!"/* Neither our mind nor language can grasp God's ovoia.” For 
Gregory of Nazianzus, God's essence is unknowable not only to an ordinary 
man but also to biblical heroes such as Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Jacob, Elijah, 
and Peter." According to F. Norris, the assertion that the divine nature is 
incomprehensible is the most often repeated one in Theological Orations."* 

Gregory points out that if we do not know visible things, the invisible 
ones are even more above our range. In Gregory's teaching, we observe the 
antinomy between what is sensual and spiritual even more clearly than in 


Basil." It is our bodily existence that makes a contact with God difficult. 


742 Or. 28. 8 (PG, 36, 36 B; tr. Wickham/Williams, p. 228). Cf. also C.A. Beeley, 
Gregory of Nazianzus on the Trinity and the Knowledge of God. In Your 
Light We Shall See Light, Oxford 2008, p. 111. 

743 Cf. Or. 28, 13 (PG 36, 41 C-43 A). 

744 Or. 20, 11 (PG 35, 1080 A; tr. Daley, p. 104). 

745 Cf. Or. 30, 17 (PG, 36, 125 B). “Our starting-point must be the fact that the 
God cannot be named. Not only will deductive arguments prove it, but the 
wisest Hebrews of antiquity, so far as can be gathered, will too. The ancient 
Hebrews used special symbols to venerate the divine and did not allow any- 
thing inferior to God to be written with the same letters as the word ‘God’ on 
the ground that the divine should not be put on even this much of a level with 
things human" (tr. Wickham/Williams, p. 274). Or. 30, 17 (PG, 36, 125 B-C). 
*No man has yet breathed all the air; no mind has yet contained or language 
embraced God's essence in its fullness. No, we use facts connected with him 
to outline qualities which correspond with him, collecting a faint and feeble 
mental image from various quarters" (tr. Wickham/Williams, p. 274). 

746 Cf. Or. 28, 17-20 (PG 36, 48 C-53 A). 

747 Cf.F. Norris, Introduction [in:] Faith Gives Fullness to Reasoning. The Five 
Theological Orations of Gregory of Nazianz. intr. and com. F.W. Norris, tr. 
L. Wickham, F. Williams, Leiden 1991, p. 40. 

748 Or. 37, 11 (PG 36, 296 B). H coàp& tõ Koop npoo£ónosv, GAA’ 6 Aoyiopóg npóc 
Osov &vr]yayev- f| oàp& &pápnosv, GAN ó Aoyiwpióg ENTEPMOEV-T] CUPS £onosv, GAN 
0 ró00c £Xvosev. 
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“That may be the reason this corporeal gloom stands barrier between us and God 
like the cloud of the time between Hebrews and Egyptians, being, it may be, too, 
the *darkness which he made his hiding place, meaning our grossness, through 
which few but briefly peer." "7? 


According to J. Pelikan, accepting those limitations of human reason, func- 
tioning within them, and not allowing the reach of reason to exceed its 
grasp is not a sacrifice of the intellect, nor an abdication of the rational 
philosophical activity.” Gregory in various places mentions the reasons 
of God's incomprehensibility. According to Beeley, for Gregory, the in- 
comprehensibility of God is the necessary result of the infinitude of God's 
being and the finitude of creaturely existence, including human thought.’*! 
“God is the most beautiful and exalted of the things that exist (1v dvtwv) — unless 


one prefers to think of him as transcending being (rèp tijv oooíav), or to place 
the sum total of existence (tò siva) in him, from whom it also flows to others."/*? 


In his discourse of divine incomprehensibility, he compares the greatness 
and magnitude of God the Creator to a theologian’s ability to know him.” 
Via eminentiae seems to be a necessary complement of negative and posi- 
tive ways of speaking about God. Therefore, He not only surpasses all 
things in magnitude and greatness, but He is the “supreme nature" (úo 
&votáto).?^ So God is not only supremely great and beautiful but He is 
even more supreme to the category of greatness and other categories, as 
well as time and space.” In Oratio 28, Gregory preaches that God's nature 
is not simply “greater” than our ability to understand, or even “above 


749 Or. 28, 12 (PG 36, 41 B). ài todt0 u£coc HAV te Kai 000 6 GMLATIKOS ODTOC 
otata yvóooc, WOTEP T| vep£An TO Táo TOV Aiyontiov kai TOV 'Eppatov. Kai 
TOVTO £ottv tows, 6 EMETO okótog drokpugr|v adTOD, THY NLETEPAaV Toyota, ov 
fiv OAiyou Kai ptkpóv StoKbmtovow (tr. Wickham/Williams, pp. 230-231). 

750 Cf. J. Pelikan, Christianity and Classical Culture: The Metamorphosis of 
Natural Theology in the Christian Encounter with Hellenism, London 1993, 
p. 50. 

751 Cf. C.A. Beeley, op. cit., p. 94. 

752 Or. 6, 12 (PG 35, 737 B). óu xó&XXiotov LEV TOV óvvov kai DYNADTATOV sóc, 
si ur] TO Q(Aov Kai on£p tijv OdoiaV Gyew adTOV, Tj ÓAov év aot tiÜÉva TO eivai, 
Tap’ od Kai toic Aois (tr. Beeley, op. cit. p. 95). 

753 Cf. C.A. Beeley, op. cit., p. 94. 

754 Cf. Or. 31, 10 (PG 36, 144 B). 

755 Cf. C.A. Beeley, op. cit. p. 95. 
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all things” (ón&p &xavta), in the sense of being superior to them on their 
own terms, but He is “first and unique” (npótng xai uóvno) in an absolute 
sense,’*° and in Oratio 25, God's existence is presented as a kind radically 
different from our own. 

In his polemic with Eunomians, Gregory first of all put points that not 
everybody can be called a theologian and dispute about divine matters. 
He begins Theological Orations with a presentation of his theological 
method. As an answer to the theories produced by Eunomians,?? Gregory 
points to the Orthodox theology and reminds its fundamental conditions. 

“Discussion of theology is not for everyone, I tell you, not for everyone — it is 

no such inexpensive or effortless pursuit. (...) It is not for all men, but only for 

those who have been tested and have found a sound footing in study, and more 
importantly, have undergone, or at the very least are undergoing, purification of 

body and soul. "759 


The idea that the knowledge of God is closely related to morality was 
rather absent in the Eunomian doctrine but was constantly present from 
the beginnings of a philosophical inquiry.7"*! Here, not only unknowability 
of God, which is clearly the essence of the dispute, distinguishes the Ortho- 
dox from heretics, but also an inseparable connection between the practice 
and the possibility of practising theology. Gregory bases the necessity of 
transformation and detachment from mundane matters directly on Platonic 
assumptions that the similar clings to the similar. In Oration 20, Gregory 
encourages the faithful: 


756 Cf. Or. 28, 31 (PG 36, 72; tr. Wickham/Williams, p. 244). 

757 Cf. Or 25, 17 (PG 35, 1224 A). 

758 Cf. Or. 27, 3 (PG 35, 1224 A). 

759 Cf. Or. 20, 1. *When I see the endless talkativeness that haunts us today, the 
instant sages and designated theologians, for whom simply willing to be wise 
is enough to make them so, I long for the philosophy that comes from above; 
I yearn for that ‘final lodging,’ to use Jeremiah's phrase, and I want only to 
be off by myself” (PG 35, 1065 A-B; tr. Daley, p. 98). 

760 Or. 27, 3 Od mavitóc, à obtot, TO nepi Oeoð quAocogziv, o0 TavTdc: oy obo 
TO TPAYLA EVOVOV kai TOV YALA &pyopévov. npoo0rjoo Sé, ODE tüvtote, ODSE 
Tüotv, 0008 návTa, GAN Zotw Ste, Kai oic, kai £g? ócov. Od TAVTOV HÉV, OTL TOV 
éeEntaopévov Kai óu:eprkórov &v 0gopíqg, Kai tpó tovtov Kai voyr|v Kai Opa 
xekaQapuévov (PG 36, 14 D-16 A; tr. Wickham/Williams, p. 218). 

761 We can see it already in Letter VII of Plato (Ep. VII 326 B-C). 
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* Approach it by the way you live: what is pure can only be acquired through 
purification. Do you want to become a theologian someday, to be worthy of the 
divinity? Keep the commandments, make your way forward through observing the 
precepts (1àg évtoAüg 03.0068): for the practical life (npà&c) is the launching-pad 
for contemplation (0gopía). "79 


As Jean Plagnieux observes, it is impossible to separate Gregory's doctrine 
of God from his doctrine of the means by which God is known.”® The con- 
cept that what is unclean cannot be unified with what is pure is constantly 
repeated in Gregory's orations:”“ 


*For one who is not pure to lay hold of pure things is dangerous, just as it is for 
weak eyes to look at the sun’s brightness.""$ 


“Therefore, the first requirement is to purify oneself, then to associate oneself with 
the One who is pure. "766 


As in many other cases, it is a good example how biblical and philosophical 
influences intermingle in an author's work without the possibility to identify 
the exact source of direct inspiration. Both in pagan as well as Christian 
philosophy, there is a common idea of purification which leads to theosis.’”” 


Just to point one though crucial passage of the sixth blessing which was so 


762 Or. 20, 12. Aù moditeiac, GverOe: 514 kaOaposoc, kxtíjoat TO ka0apóv. BovAEt 
OgoAóyoc yevéoOat ToTE, Kai ts DEdtTHTOS Gc; tàs EVTOAAS q0X0cos- SIA TOV 
TPOOTAYHATOV SdEvOoV: TPAEIc yàp énípaois Dewmpiac: ék TOD GMpLATOS TH yoxi 
qúùoróvnoov (PG 35, 1080 B; tr. Daley, p. 104). 

763 Cf. J. Plagnieux, Saint Grégoire de Nazianze théologien, Paris 1952, p. 109. 

764 Cf. Ch. A. Beeley, p. 66. The most important studies of Gregory's doctrine 
of purification are: H. Pinault, Le platonisme de Saint Grégoire de Nazianze: 
Essai sur les relations du christianisme et de l'bellénisme dans son oeuvre 
théologique, Paris 1925; J. Plagnieux, Saint Grégoire de Nazianze théologien, 
Paris 1952 and C. Moreschini, Luce e purificazione nella dottrina di Gregorio 
Nazianzeno, Augustinianum, vol. 13, no. 3 (Dec. 1973), pp. 535-549; T. Spid- 
lik, Gregoire de Nazianze. Introduction a I’ etude de sa doctrine spirituelle, 
Rome 1971. 

765 Or. 27, 3 (PG 36, 16 A). uù ka0apó yàp &rteo8a1 kaðapoð tvyòv OvdE Go@ahéc, 
Hortep 0088 óyet oo0pà Huakñs áktivoc (tr. Wickham/Williams, p. 218). 

766 Or. 20, 4 (PG 35, 1069). Kai óiX todto kaQapráov &avtóv TpAtOV, sita TH 
xa0apà mpooomaAntéov (tr. Daley, p. 100). And nearly exactly in the same 
words in Or. 39, 9 (PG 36, 344 B; tr. Daley, p. 131) and similar Or. 2. 39, 
71; 17. 12; 18. 3; 30. 20). 

767 Cf.H. Pinault, op. cit., p. 113. 
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important for Gregory of Nyssa: *Blessed are the pure in heart, for they will 
see God” (Mt 5.8)./5 We can find similar assumptions in Plato's Phaedo: 
“it cannot be that the impure attain the pure.""9? As Beeley notes, Plato’s 
doctrine of purification became widely influential in later Hellenistic tradi- 
tions, and Plotinus,"? whom Gregory with much probability read, strove 
to popularize the modified Platonic doctrine of purification.” 

Gregory also describes the means of purification which are first of all 
mindfulness of God (yepvijo8a1 80d), meditation, and worship.” After 
purification comes illumination which precedes a mystical union. Gregory 
continues the scheme introduced by Origen, who applied this distinction 
to the three protocanonical books of Wisdom ascribed to Solomon: Prov- 
erbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Songs, where ethics is assigned to Prov- 
erbs, physics assigned to Ecclesiastes, and enoptics assigned to the Song of 
Songs.’ There are three stages that the soul must pass through progres- 
sively: first -learning virtue; next — adopting a right attitude to natural 
things; and then — ascending to the contemplation of God. Illumination is 
conditioned by purification and proportionate to it. 

*Where there is fear, there is observation of the commandments; where the com- 

mandments are observed, there is a cleansing of the flesh, that cloud that blocks 

the soul's vision and keeps it from seeing clearly the rays of divine illumination; 
but where there is cleansing, there is also illumination, and illumination is the 
fulfilment of desire for those eager to share in the greatest things—or in the great- 

est Thing, or in That which is beyond the great!"/7* 


Gregory's primary concept for God's nature is light, and he frequently refers 
to the knowledge of God as illumination or coming to share in the divine 
light.” The ultimate aim of human existence is participation in God.7/$ 


768 pgakóáptiot oi kaðapoi tfj Kapdia, Sti artoi TOV Osov Syovtat. 

769 Phaedo 67 B: wh Kabap® yàp Kabapod épantecban. 

770 E.g. Plotinus, Enn. 1.2.7: Koi yàp  vonots ékei Emory Kai cogia, tò 68 tpóg 
adtov T] ooopooóvn, TO dé oikeiov Épyov 7 oiksionrpayia, TO 68 oiov àvópía 1| 
avAOTIS Kai TO EM’ ADTOD uévstv Kaðapóv. 

771 Cf. C.A. Beeley, op. cit., p. 75. 

772 Cf. Or. 27, 4 (PG 36, 16CD; tr. Wickham/Williams, p. 219). 

773 Cf. A. Louth, The Origins..., op. cit., p. 57. 

774 Or. 39, 8 (PG 36, 343 A; tr. Deeley, p. 131). 

775 More about illumination, see B.E. Deeley, op. cit., pp. 104-108. 

776 Cf. Or 30, 4 (PG 36, 108 B). 
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Those who are purified, he says, will come to know that the Trinity as well 
as the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are known by one another." 

In Oration 21, Gregory gives a very suggestive account of theosis. It may 
be even interpreted as the possible ascent of the soul to God, even in the 
present life, a type of the soul's ascent to deification, but in other Orations, 
Gregory remarks that this union and knowledge is possible only in future 
life."* We must remember that just like for Gregory of Nyssa, each stage 
of ascent relies on some kind of negation: negation of impurity, negation 
of our concepts of the Divine, etc. 

Gregory gives his clearest statement on the positive knowledge of God 
in the Epiphany orations, and in the anti-Eunomian context of Oration 28, 
he naturally emphasizes the incomprehensibility of God showing that in the 
Orthodox faith, there is place for both knowing and absolute mystery - that 
there is no space for easy answers and that an apological attitude often leads 
us to certain simplifications. We can observe that Gregory himself tries to 
avoid such traps of common patterns of thinking. When commenting on 
the use of negation in theology, he omits its long philosophical tradition 


779 


with respect to privation"^? and very clearly explains that although it is not 


a mistake to define God in the categories of negation when we attribute to 


780 


Him, such terms as incorporeal, ingenerated, and immutable,/9? it would 


not help us in any way to define who He is and what His essence is. Nega- 
tive theology should be accompanied by positive assertions.”*! “A person 


777 Cf. Or. 25, 17 (PG 35, 1221 C-D). l'evo tı tàv eipnuévov npórepov, fj tortos, 
Kai TOTE yvóor Tooodtov, ócov o7 GAAHA@V ywookso0at Növ dé ó(ónoks 
TOOOVTOV EidEVaL LOVOV, pováða Ev Tp1d61, Kai Tpiáða Ev nováót tpookuvovpévinv, 
napáðoćov Éyovcav koi tr|v Siaipsow Kai tiv Evwow (tr. Beeley, p. 102). 

778 Or. 20, 12 (PG, 35, 1080 C). “Yet I consider this to be nothing else than to 
share in what is purest and most perfect; and the most perfect of all things 
that exist is the knowledge of God. Let us, then, hold on to what we have and 
acquire what we can, as long as we live on earth; and let us store our treasure 
there in heaven, so that we may possess this reward of our labor: the full il- 
lumination of the holy Trinity — what it is, its qualities and its greatness, if I 
may put it this way — shining in Christ himself, our Lord, to whom be glory 
and power for the ages of ages. Amen” (tr. Daley, s. 105). 

779 Cf. R. Mortley, From Word to Silence, op. cit., p. 108. 

780 Cf. Or. 28, 9 (PG 36 C-37 A; tr. Wickham/Williams, p. 228). 

781 Cf. Or. 28, 9 (PG 36, 37 A-B; tr. Wickham/Williams, p. 229). 
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who tells you what God is not but fails to tell you what He is, is rather like 
someone, who asked what twice five are, answers *not two, not three, not 
four, not five..."7? In his apology of God's incomprehensibility, Gregory 
shows the need to use also positive theology against the Eunomian doctrine. 

A similar paradox is found when the figure of Moses is being recalled. He 
is the one who ascends the Mountain to meet God and who has left all of the 
impurity below. According to Ch. A. Beeley, Gregory is largely responsible 
for creating the image of Moses as a primary model of Christian growth and 
the vision of God. This archetype was first used by Origen and Gregory of 
Nyssa, and Pseudo-Dionysius followed Gregory Nazianzen's work. The mo- 
tif itself became standard in Eastern and Western spirituality.? The figure 
of Moses is used here to underline the absurdity of Eunomius' claim, since 
even Moses who prayed to comprehend God could only see His averted 
figure and not His face.”*4 

But still according to Gregory, the main aim of human existence is par- 
ticipation in God who is the greatest reward for all efforts. In the life to 
come, He can draw those who are purified and lightened to Himself and 
let them know God without any of the limitations of the present state of 


782 Or.28, 9 (tr. Wickham/Williams, p. 229). 

783 Cf. C.A. Beeley, op. cit., p. 65. 

784 Or. 28, 3. nei 68 npoo£fA.eya, pólis gióov 0go0 tà ónío01- Kai rotto TH nétpq. 
okenao0síc, TH capko0évu SV rjuüg Ağ Aóyo- Kai pukpóv diaKdWac, OD tr|v 
TPOTHV TE Kai AKHpatov púotv, Kai &avrfj, A&yo 91] TH tpi&ót, ywookopévinv, koi 
6on TOD MPOTOV KATATETHOLATOS eloo LEVEL kai oro TOV yepoupip OVYKOADTTETAL, 
GOAN Gon TEdevtaia Kai sic uàs qOGvouca. ù SE EOTIV, óca ELE YIVOKELV, 1 EV 
toic KTIOLAGL Kai toic DT’ adTOD TpOPEBANLEVOIC Kai ótotkovpiévotg LEYAAELOTN|G, 
Tj, Wc 6 Osos Aapió Ovonalel, ueyoAXonpéneuw. tTadta yap 0200 tà onícO1., doo. peT’ 
&k£ivov Exsivov yv@piopata, óonep ai kað’ átv HAiov oktai kai EiKOVES taŭg 
cabpaic Óóysgot rapaóstkvbcat TOv ÄMov, £nei pi] AdTOV npoopAéna oióv TE, TH 
AKPOLOVET TOD PWTOG vikõvta Tv aïoðo (PG 36, 36 B-C). “Peering in I saw 
not the nature as it abides within the first veil and is hidden by the Cherubim, 
but as it reaches us at its furthest remove from God, being, so far as I can 
understand, the grandeur, or as divine David calls it the ‘majesty’ inherent in 
the created things he has brought forth and governs. All these indications of 
himself which he has left behind him are God’s ‘averted figure’. They are, as 
it were, shadowy reflections of the Sun in water, reflections which display to 
eyes too weak” (tr. Wickham/Williams, pp. 225-226). 
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human existence.” But Gregory claims that even in the present state, we 


may be conducted to the knowledge of God but it is God's not human act. 


He is sceptic about the possibility of knowing God by our own means, 


786 


but limitations of human intellect do not separate Christians from God 


since *faith, in fact, gives fullness to our reasoning. 
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Cf. Or. 38, 7 (PG 36, 317 C). *For he contains the whole of being in himself, 
without beginning or end, like an endless, boundless ocean of reality; he ex- 
tends beyond all our notions of time and nature, and is sketchily grasped by 
the mind alone, but only very dimly and in a limited way; he is known not 
directly but indirectly, as one image is derived from another to form a single 
representation of the truth: fleeing before it is grasped, escaping before it is 
fully known, shining on our guiding reason — provided we have been purified 
- as a swift, fleeting flash of lightning shines in our eyes. And he does this, 
it seems to me, so that, insofar as it can be comprehended, the Divine might 
draw us to itself — for what is completely beyond our grasp is also beyond 
hope, beyond attainment - but that insofar as it is incomprehensible, it might 
stir up our wonder, and through wonder might be yearned for all the more, 
and through our yearning might purify us, and in purifying us might make 
us like God; and when we have become this, that he might then associate 
with us intimately as friends - my words here are rash and daring! — uniting 
himself with us, making himself known to us, as God to gods, perhaps to the 
same extent that he already knows those who are known by him" (tr. Daley, 
p. 120). 

Cf. Or. 39, 8-10 (PG, 36, 344 D-345 A). *For the same Word is both fear- 
ful to those who are unworthy on account of its nature, yet on account of 
its loving kindness also accessible to those who are converted in the way we 
have described, who have driven out the unclean, material spirit from their 
souls, and have swept and adorned their own souls by self-examination and 
who, besides fleeing from evil, practice virtue and make Christ to dwell within 
them entirely, or at least as much as possible. [When we have done this] and 
so enlightened ourselves with the light of knowledge, then let us speak of the 
wisdom of God that is hidden in a mystery and enlighten others. Meanwhile, 
let us purify ourselves and be initiated into the Word, so that we may do as 
much good to ourselves as possible, forming ourselves in God's image and 
receiving the Word when he comes - not only receiving him, in fact, but hold- 
ing onto him and revealing him to others." (tr. Daley, in: Beeley, pp. 69-70, 
with my own alterations). 

Or. 29, 21 (PG 36, 104 A; tr. Wickham/Williams, p. 260). 


5.4 John Chrysostom against Eunomius 


John Chrysostom wrote twelve homilies against the Anomeans, which can 
be divided into two series. The first five, which deal with God's incompre- 
hensibility, were preached when he was a priest in Antioch/** and were ad- 
dressed both to the Heterodox and the Orthodox. This is the reason why 
they are not so theologically and philosophically sophisticated as Basil's and 
Gregory's texts, unlike even Gregory of Nazianzus, whose Orations were full 
of theological and philosophical analyses, John Chrysostom presents a more 
pastoral attitude. But it does not mean that Chrysostom was not aware of all 
the nuances of the controversy. On the contrary, we find many proofs that 
he deliberately simplified his teaching.” Additionally, John Chrysostom, as 
J. Daniélou mentioned in his introduction to the critical edition, quotes not 
only the thoughts of Gregory and Basil, but includes his own ideas as well."?? 
The aim of the homilies is apologetic: *The time I spend on these arguments 
will both increase your knowledge about the Anomoeans and will make my 
prize of victory over those heretics a brighter one." We can also observe 
that to provide better reception, John uses mainly biblical examples. 

The general content of the homilies is similar to the predecessors in the 


792 


polemic: divine essence is incomprehensible”? not only for human beings 


but also for angels."?? John declares it in many places in a beautiful style: 
*Let us call upon him, then, as the ineffable God who is beyond our intelligence, 


invisible, incomprehensible, who transcends the power of mortal words. Let us 
call on him as the God who is inscrutable to the angels, unseen by the Seraphim, 


788 Cf. St. John Chrysostom, On the Incomprehensible Nature of God, tr. P.W. 
Harkins, Washington 1984, p. 22. 

789 Cf. Von Ivanka who sees some analogy with the scepticism of the New Acad- 
emy in the conviction that man can only know the sensible world (Hom. II, 
209 nn). E. von Ivanka, Vom Platonismus zur Theorie der Mystik, Scholastik, 
11 (1936), pp. 178-185. 

790 Cf. J. Daniélou, Introdution, in: SC 28bis, p. 25. 

791 Hom. IV, 8-12 (SC 28bis, p. 228; tr. Harkins, p. 115). 

792 Cf. Hom. V, 251-257 (SC 28bis, p. 292). “But why do I speak of the essence 
of the angels when we do not even know well the essence of our own souls? 
Rather, we do not have any knowledge whatsoever of that essence" (tr. Har- 
kins p. 149). 

793 Cf. Hom. IV, 302-309 (SC 28bis, p. 252). 
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inconceivable to the Cherubim, invisible to the principalities, to the powers, and 
to the virtues, in fact, to all creatures without qualification, because he is known 
only by the Son and the Spirit. "^^ 


Not only divine essence but also divine economy is inaccessible for the 
people.” Man is unable to know even the created word and his own 


797 or the reality that is above him.””* 


soul, so how can he comprehend angels 
In his attitude, we can observe the lack of the trust in human cognition 
typical of the authors of the latter half the 4th century, which is according 
to J. Daniélou a commonplace between pagan and Christian philosophy 
in the late Antiquity.?? What Chrysostom underlines is the fact that even 
pretending that we can know the essence of God is true ignorance, mad- 
800 


ness, and even blasphemy??? - the blasphemy which does not harm God 
but its author. In order to visualize the absurdity of heretical views??? to 


ordinary listeners, he uses simple examples: 


794 Hom. Ill, 53-59 (SC 28bis, p. 190; tr. Harkins, p. 97). 

795 Cf. Hom. I, 280-281 (SC 28bis, p. 124). 

796 Cf. Hom. II, 473-480 (SC 28bis, p. 180). *But we do not know what the 
essence of the sky is." (tr. Harkins, p. 91). 

797 Cf. Hom. Ill, 194-196 (SC 28bis, p. 202). “And why do I speak of that blessed 
essence of God? A man cannot even look upon the essence of an angel without 
fear and trembling" (tr. Harkins, p. 105); Hom.V, 257 (SC 28bis, p. 292). 
*But why do I speak of the essence of the angels when we do not even know 
well the essence of our own souls? Rather, we do not have any knowledge 
whatsoever of that essence" (tr. Harkins, p. 149). 

798 Cf. Hom. V, 249—266 (SC 28bis, p. 292). 

799 Cf. J. Daniélou, Platonism et théologie mystique, Paris 1953, p. 131. 

800 Cf. Hom. V, 371-373 (SC 28bis, p. 302); Hom. I, 188-190 (SC 28, p. 116). 
“T urge you, then, to flee from the madness of these men. They are obstinately 
striving to know what God is in his essence. And I tell you that this is the ulti- 
mate madness" (tr. Harkins, p. 59); Hom. Il, 163-165, (SC 28, pp. 154-156; 
tr. Harkins, p. 79). 

801 Cf. Hom. Ill, 32-41 (SC 28bis, pp. 188-190). “In the same way, the man who 
hurls blasphemies at that blessed essence of God would never do any harm 
to it. God's essence is much too great and far too high to receive any hurt. 
The blasphemer is sharpening his sword against his own soul because he has 
become so arrogant toward his benefactor" (tr. Harkins, p. 96). 

802 Cf. Hom. I, 190-195 (SC 28bis, p. 116). “Not only is it clear that the proph- 
ets do not know what his essence is but they do not even know how vast his 
wisdom is. Yet his essence does not come from his wisdom, but his wisdom 
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*How great is the distance between the knowledge which is going to be 
given to us and the knowledge which we now have? How great is the dis- 
tance between a complete and perfect man and an infant at the breast? For 
that is the degree of superiority of the knowledge to come in comparison 
to our present knowledge.” 8% 

John compares an attempt to pretend of having full knowledge of divine 
essence with Adam's pride in paradise. The first man lost everything that 
he had received from God because he exceeded the set limits. Similarly, 
the Anomeans who claimed to have obtained perfect knowledge, which 
is impossible here on earth, would lose any possibility to know God in 
eternity. 

John explains that the impassable barrier in our cognition is based on 
the difference in nature: 

*...for the distance between God and man is as great as the distance between the 

potter and the clay. Rather the distance is not merely as great but much greater. 

The potter and the clay are of one and the same substance. It is just as Job said: ‘I 


admit it as for those who dwell in houses of clay because we are ourselves formed 


from the same clay.’ ”8% 


The distance between the essence of God and the essence of man is so great 
that according to John neither words can express it, nor the mind can 
measure it. It means that the exact knowledge of God is possible only 
for those who share the same nature with Him. When Chrysostom com- 
ments on the text that nobody knows the Father, he explains that the term 
“nobody” is always used to express the exclusion of creatures alone. The 


comes from his essence. When the prophets cannot perfectly comprehend 
his wisdom, how mad and foolish would the Anomoeans be to think that 
they could” (tr. Harkins, p. 59); Hom. II, 159-165 (SC 28bis, pp. 154-156). 
“Does this require refutation? Must I prove it not the mere utterance of the 
words enough to prove, godlessness of the Anomoeans? In these words we the 
obvious folly, an unpardonable madness, a new kind of piety and godlessness. 
(..)You miserable Anomoeans! Think of who you are and in things you are 
meddling" (tr. Harkins, p. 79). 

803 Hom. I, 120-123 (SC 28bis, p. 106; tr. Harkins, p. 56). 

804 Cf. Hom. I, 175-179 (SC 28bis, p. 114; tr. Harkins, p. 59). 

805 Hom. Il, 336-341 (SC 28bis, p. 170; tr. Harkins, p. 85). 

806 Cf. Hom. II, 347-350 (SC 28bis, p. 170; tr. Harkins, p. 85). 

807 Cf. Hom. V, 64-74 (SC 28bis, p. 276; tr. Harkins, p. 139). 
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knowledge about God exceeds our spiritual powers, 


808 and he emphasizes 


the vanity of our human nature which is worthless compared not only with 
the excellence of God*? but even with angels.?!? For Chrysostom, God is 
not only unknowable (&xatáAncoc), but also inaccessible (ànpóowoc), which 
is in this context even stronger. 


“However, he did not say: ‘Who dwells in incomprehensible light,’ but: ‘in unap- 
proachable light,’ and this is much stronger than ‘incomprehensible.’ A thing is said 
to be incomprehensible when those who seek after it fail to comprehend it, even 
after they have searched and sought to understand it. A thing is unapproachable 
which, from the start, cannot be investigated nor can anyone come near to it. We 
call the sea incomprehensible because, even when divers lower themselves into its 
waters and go down to a great depth, they cannot find the bottom. We call that thing 


unapproachable which, from the start, cannot be searched out or investigated. 
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Cf. Hom. III, 35-38 (SC 28bis, p. 188; tr. Harkins, p. 98). 

Cf. Hom. II, 296-300 (SC 28bis, p. 166; tr. Harkins, p. 83); Cf. Hom. II, 
166-177, (SC 28bis, p. 156). *You are only a man, and the bare names we 
call a man are enough to prove how excessive your madness is. A man is dust 
and ashes, flesh and blood, grass and the flower of grass, a shadow and smoke 
and vanity, and whatever is weaker and more worthless than these. And do 
not think that what I am saying is an accusation against nature. I am not the 
one who says this, but it is the prophets who are expressing their thoughts on 
the lowliness of man. Nor are they seeking to heap dishonor on humankind 
but they are trying to check the conceits of the foolish. Their aim is not to 
disparage our nature but to discourage the folly of those who are mad with 
pride” (tr. Harkins, p. 79). 

Cf. Hom. III, 182-193 (SC 28bis, p. 202). “And the fact is that we do not 
know God in the same way in which those powers above know him. Their 
nature is far more pure and wise and clear-sighted than man's nature. The 
blind man does not know that the sun's rays are unapproachable as does the 
man who can see. So we do not know the incomprehensibility of God in the 
same way as these powers do. The difference between a blind man and a man 
with sight is as great as the difference between us men and the powers above. 
So, even if you hear the prophet say: ‘I saw the Lord,’ do not suspect that he 
saw God's essence. What he saw was this very condescension of God. And 
he saw that far less distinctly than did the powers above. He could not see it 
with the same clarity as the Cherubini" (tr. Harkins, pp. 104-105). 

Hom. Ill, 124-133 (SC 28bis, pp. 196-198; tr. Harkins, p. 100). A227 o088 
OAS oikàv ükoatáAnrtov EiTEV, GAAG ünpóottov, 6 TOD åkatalńntov noA peiGov 
goti. TO uèv yàp åkatáànntov Aéyetat, óvav EpevvnVEv Kai CytnVEv uù KATOANOO 
Tapa TOV Gtobvtov adTO- ATPdottov 6€ OTLV, 6 pè EPEbVING GVEYETAL THY üpyriv, 
un éyydc adtod yevéo0ar ttg Sbvatat. Olov dKatdAnTtov Aéyeta n£Aayoc, eic 6 


Just like Basil the Great and Gregory of Nyssa, John defends believers 


against the Eunomian accusation of not knowing God?" and reminds that 


“All that we are required to know is that God exists; we are not asked to 


be busybodies and be inquisitive about his essence."?? He makes a distinc- 


tion between the knowledge we can receive from the revelation and human 


inquiries about the truth and understanding of divine mysteries. 


814 


*Paul said this because on the one hand he knows that God exists, whereas, on 
the other, he does not know what God is in his essence. He knows that God is 
wise but he does not know how great his wisdom is. He knows that God is great 
but he does not know how or what his greatness is. He also knows that God is 
everywhere present but he does not know how this is so. He knows that God 
provides for all things and that he preserves and governs them to perfection. But 


he does not know the way in which God does all these things. Therefore, he said: 


‘Our knowledge is imperfect and our prophesying is imperfect’. 


> »815 
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KabiévtEs EaVTOVS oi KOADLBYTAI Kai póg TOAD katagepópevor póáOoc, TO népag 
Gdvvatovdow ebpeiv- ATPdottov dé éxeivo A€yEeTaL, 6 NTE TV apy CytmOTvat 
Svvatov, ynõè Epsvvy Ova. 

Cf. Hom. V, 366-369 (SC 28bis, p. 302). “What is the wise objection and 
argument of these Anomoeans? They say: ‘Do you not know what you are 
adoring?’ First and foremost, we should not have to reply to this objection 
because the Scriptures afford such strong proof that it is impossible to know 
what God’s essence is. But since our purpose in speaking is not to arouse their 
enmity but to correct them, come, let us show that being ignorant of God’s 
essence but contending obstinately that one does know his essence, this is 
really not to know him” (tr. Harkins, p. 153). 

Hom. V, 385-386 (SC 28bis, p. 304; tr. Harkins, p. 154). 

Cf. Hom. I, 156-167 (SC 28bis, pp. 110-112). “I, too, know many things 
but I do not know how to explain them. I know that God is everywhere and 
I know that he is everywhere in his whole being. But I do not know how he is 
everywhere. I know that he is eternal and has no beginning. But I do not know 
how. My reason fails to grasp how it is possible for an essence to exist when 
that essence has received its existence neither from itself nor from another. I 
know that he begot a Son. But I do not know how. I know that the Spirit is 
from him. But I do not know how the Spirit is from him. [I eat food but I do 
not know how it is separated into phlegm, into blood, into juice, into bile. 
We do not even understand the foods which we see and eat every day. Will 
we be inquisitive, then, and meddle with the essence of God?]” (tr. Harkins, 
pp. 57-58). 

Hom. I. 290-301 (SC 28bis, p. 126; tr. P.W. Harkins p. 65). 
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John does not hesitate to use privation or negation to describe God, and that 
fact can be clearly associated with not only Plato's, Philo's, and Clemet's in- 
spiration, but also with the Bible.?!5 We can see it in the use of such terms as: 
517 unspeakable áppntoc,?! 
possible to contemplate &0éatoc, and many others.*”° The negative language 


invisible &dpatoc, unreachable ånpóorog,’!? im- 
is complemented by the transcendent descriptions with nep. Like his 
predecessors, John believes that Christians will achieve the full knowledge 
of God in future life, but in the present state, they are not left without help 
as God can be seen by men or angels only by condescension (ovykoxóflacic) 
and accommodation (émmetpé). In his Third Homily, when John describes 
the knowledge of angels, he presents the definition of condescension: 

*Yet they did not see the pure light itself nor the pure essence itself. What they saw 

was a condescension accommodated to their nature. What is this condescension? 

God condescends whenever He is not seen as He is, but in the way one incapable 


of beholding Him is able to look upon Him. In this way God reveals Himself by ac- 
commodating what reveals to the weakness of vision of those who behold Him.”*” 


According to John Chrysostom, God wants to be known by His creation 
but everything that was revealed to us about Him is very distant from the 


true knowledge about His nature.*” 


816 Cf. eg. Rom 1: 20; 2 Cor 9: 15. 

817 Cf. Hom. III, 54 (SC 28bis, p. 190). 

818 Cf. Hom. IV, 61 (SC 28bis, p. 232). 

819 Cf. Hom. III, 124 (SC 28bis, p. 196). 

820 Cf. Hom. Ill, 45 (SC 28bis, p. 191). J. Daniélou, Indroduction, in: SC 28bis, 
pp. 17-18. 

821 Cf. Hom. II, 192 (SC 28bis, p. 158); Horn. II, 297 (SC 28bis, p. 166). 

822 Hom. II, 162-166 (SC 28bis, p. 200). Tí 5é got ovyKkatéBaotg; 'Otav ur óc 
Zotw ó Osdc Qaivytat, GAN’ óc 6 Svvapievoc adtOV Ogcpsiv oló TE &ottv, o0toq 
EQUTOV SEIKVON, ETILETPOV TH TOV OPOVTM@V doVEVEia ts GyEMs TH ENidElEv” 
(SC 28bis, p. 200; tr. Harkins, pp. 101-102). 

823 The same motif was used by Cyril of Jerusalem: **What?', someone will say. 
*Doesn't Scripture say that the angels of the little ones “always behold the face 
of my Father in heaven’” (Mt 18.10)? But the angels see God not as he is, but 
according to their capacity. For Jesus himself said: ‘Not that anyone has seen 
the Father, except the one who is from God, he has seen the Father’ (Jn 6.46). 
The angels see according to their capacity, and the archangels according to 
their ability; the Thrones and Dominations more than the first, but still fail 
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In the thought of all authors presented in this chapter, we could observe 
same schemes of demonstrating the incomprehensibility of God. The basic 
truth of the impossibility to know the essence of God is always defended, 
but there are different accents as well. While Basil the Great and Gregory 
of Nyssa present a more speculative attitude, for Gregory of Nazianzus and 
especially for John Chrysostom, a pastoral approach is more natural. But 
this does not mean that such pastoral care was less important, since the 
Anomeans were effective not only in the field of doctrinal demonstrations, 
but also in their missionary activity. 

Finally, it is worth adding that those four writers are the most famous 
ones, and, therefore, they are the best examples of a rapid development 
of negative theology in the late 4th century. But they certainly are not all 
writers who contributed to the growing interest in negative theology in 
the latter half of the 4th century. Among others worthy of mentioning is 
Cyril of Jerusalem? and Didymus the Blind, who also accepted the basic 
outcome of the debate, namely that the essence of God is incomprehensible. 


to do him justice." Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. VI, 6 (PG 33, 548 B), in. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, ed. tr. E. Yarnold, London, New York, 2000, p. 117. 

824 Itis worth quoting at least one quote from Cyril of Jerusalem's orations which 
shows that negative theology was commonly present at that time: *For we do 
not say as much as needs to be said about God, but as much as human nature 
can grasp and our weakness can bear. We do not explain what God is; we 
admit with a good grace that we do not know the exact truth about him. For 
in what concerns God the height of knowledge is to admit one's ignorance" 
(Cat. VI; 1; PG 33, 3574-340 B; tr. Yarnold, p. 115). 
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Conclusion 


Our discussion showed clearly that in the later 4th century, we can ob- 
serve a significant growth of the importance of negative theology. This 
was certainly caused by the Anomean thesis that the substance of God is 
comprehensible. However, since for all Christian writers the basic refer- 
ence is the Holy Scripture, both the opponents and the supporters of nega- 
tive theology could certainly find the source of their opinions in the Old 
and the New Testament. As we have seen, the Bible is ambiguous on the 
topic of comprehensibility of God, who reveals Himself but simultaneously 
hides His face. Therefore, there was not one and only interpretation of the 
Christian doctrine on how to know God, and in the Early Church both 
positions could see themselves as being in accordance with the Orthodoxy. 
For Apologists, who opposed pagan conceptions of God, a confirmation 
that Christians possess true knowledge revealed in the Holy Scripture was 
coherent with the claims that pagans have a false conception of God, whose 
true nature is incomprehensible. Similarly, we have observed that later 
Clement of Alexandria sustained strong aphairetic claims, while for Origen 
incomprehensibility of God was merely a marginal issue. It must be noted 
that the works of Philo of Alexandria were held in high esteem especially 
by Clement of Alexandria but also by later Christian writers, but their influ- 
ence exerted a special mark in the case of negative theology. 

The situation of the ambiguous attitude of Christians to negative theol- 
ogy continues at the beginning of the 4th century. If our reconstruction of 
the claims of Arius is right, we can assume that for him negative theology 
was an important idea in arguing on the difference between the Father and 
the Son. While the Son, who is also Logos and Wisdom, is known to us, 
Father stays beyond the powers of human intellect and remains unknown. 
Because of such difference in comprehensibility, Arius could argue on the 
similar, but not the same essence of the Son of God. It is also significant that 
Athanasius, the most important opponent of Arius, has a significantly more 
positive attitude to the possibility of knowing God by man, but because of 
the strong division between the Creator and creations, he saw this possibil- 
ity as the effect of the perfection of God's revelation in Christ rather than 
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in the power of human intellect, weakened by the fall into sensual things, 
caused by sin. 

Another opponent of Arius - Marius Victorinus was also a Neoplatonic 
who rejected negative theology, so using Neoplatonic sources he tried to 
establish the ultimate mode of speaking of God as transcendental synthe- 
sis, in which negative and positive theologies were somehow reconciled, 
since this transcendent mode of speaking is above affirmation and negation. 
Thanks to such reasoning, Marius Victorinus was able to reject the opposi- 
tion between two mode theologies as the way of showing dissimilarity of 
the Father and the Son. 

The problem of the comprehensibility of God became a fundamental is- 
sue upon the rise of the Neo-Arian movement of Anomeans. However, the 
doctrine of the first important Heteroousian — Aetius — was rather pointed 
at showing inconsistencies and contradictions of the Orthodox convic- 
tions. He also focused the discussion on the positive meaning of the main 
name of God, which was *Ingeneracy." Although we find those topics in 
the writings of his disciple Eunomius, he shifted the Anomean doctrine to 
an entirely new level. 

Eunomius popularized Anomean opinions, and it seems that he also 
played a paramount role in establishing the most troublesome way of the 
discussion with the Orthodox by coming up with the question which led to 
a paradox: “Do you worship what you know, or what you do not know?” 
The question itself focuses the discussion on the problem of the compre- 
hensibility of God, and, therefore, to answer it the Orthodox were forced 
to enter into the discussion on the possibility of knowing the essence of the 
one who is worshipped by Christians. There is also another very important 
aspect which this question introduces. It shows that for the Christians of 
the 4th century, comprehensibility of God was not a theoretical issue but 
had a fundamental impact on the practical issue of proper worship of God. 

Eunomius not only focused on showing the contradictions in the claims 
of the opponents, but also proposed new ways to demonstrate the com- 
prehensibility of the essence of God. As we have seen, the key concept 
in his theological methods was the idea of activity of God. Therefore, to 
understand Eunomius' doctrine, it was necessary to trace the problem of 
&vépyew. from its beginnings. This historical view allowed us to see that 
Eunomius had predecessors in using this term, and he could be convinced 
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that by placing évépyeia in his system he only made the exegesis of the 
passages from the Holy Scripture. But it was Eunomius who ascribed such 
great importance to activities of God, and it seems that the two ways of 
theology based on the relationships between ovoia and évépyei were his 
own invention. Whereas the second way (from activity to substance) was 
in a sense already present in earlier writings, the first way (from substance 
to activity) was rather entirely his own invention. 

It is significant that the opponents of Eunomius (mainly Gregory of Nys- 
sa) do not undermine the importance of the relationship between o0oía and 
&vépyei in their polemic. The first method of Eunomius, since it depended 
on the previous knowledge of essence, thanks to the theory of names, which 
stated that the name *Unbegotten" signified and to some extent was the es- 
sence of God, was entirely unacceptable for the Orthodox. Especially, Basil 
of Caesarea noted that undermining the theory of names will effectively 
invalidate Eunomius' first way. If one demonstrates that it is impossible to 
know the essence, thanks to the name *Unbegotten," argumentation con- 
cerning the character of the activity of generation from essence is pointless. 

Gregory of Nyssa, especially in the first book of his Contra Eunomium, 
focuses on the second method, which leads from activity to substance. But 
this time the method itself is not the object of criticism. Gregory concen- 
trates rather on explaining that although the method is not invalid, Euno- 
mius did not understand it correctly. At this point, we have observed that 
Gregory argued for two kinds of the activities of God. Internal activities 
that are eternal and infinite acts which take place in the essence of God are 
completely incomprehensible since they are identical with the substance. 
Therefore, generation of the Son also cannot be comprehended by any act 
of human intellect. But there are also external activities, by which we can 
recognize God's presence in the creations. Here Gregory agrees that they 
can give us certain knowledge, but it is the comprehension of the activities 
only, not of the essence of God. As we have seen Gregory is convinced that 
the knowledge which we can obtain is true because it is the knowledge 
of activities. Therefore, the doctrine of activities allows him to secure the 
validity of human knowledge, while at the same time he was able to draw 
a clear borderline beyond which any intellectual perception is impossible. 

In the case of Gregory, we could see once again that the problem of 
the comprehensibility of God is not only a theoretical issue, but is closely 
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related with the way of man towards unity with God. The concept of ac- 
tivities is so important because the first place where God reveals himself is 
the soul of man. Therefore, the activities present in human soul are indis- 
pensable when man enters the way towards unity with God; they assure 
him that God is present and that he is on the right path. It is indispensable 
since the ascent of the soul is infinite, and all the time the soul merely gets 
closer to God and never reaches Him. Gregory then shows that total incom- 
pressibility of God is the fundamental truth of mystical life, which cannot 
be conceived without accepting insufficiency of the constantly performed 
efforts to know God to whom the soul ascends. 

The examination of the thought of two other figures of the 4th century: 
Gregory of Nazianzus and John Chrysostom allowed us to observe that the 
incomprehensibility of God was the strongest sign of being Orthodox at 
that time. The best way to reject the doctrine of Eunomians and to weaken 
their missionary activity was to argue on the impossibility of knowing the 
essence of God, and, therefore, it became the main topic of the orations of 
Gregory of Nazianzus and John Chrysostom. 

There is another common feature of those doctrines which can be ob- 
served in all four authors presented in the last chapter. Although for the 
purpose of the polemic they constantly repeat the truth of the incomprehen- 
sibility of God, we can also notice the effort to show that negative theology 
does not conclude in making spiritual life pointed at nothingness. Admitting 
the insufficiency of human reason is a necessary statement on the limits of 
intellect, but not on the absence of the object of belief. Even for Gregory 
of Nyssa, who is certainly *most negative" of them, God, who can never 
be fully reached, is constantly present in the cloud and in darkness. But 
this effort to show that God is present and reachable to some extent is the 
symptom of certain uneasiness, that going too deeply into negative theology 
would result in missing God on the mystical path. 

The two fundamental effects of the 4th-century debate on the compre- 
hensibility of God can be seen in a later development of Christian theology. 
Especially thanks to the writings of Gregory of Nyssa, the claim on the 
incomprehensibility of the essence of God will settle for good in Christian 
thought. Gregory formulated the strongest negative theology until his time 
and found that equally strong negative statements could be found earlier. 
But it was not the end of the development of negative theology. Thanks 
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to the new understanding of apophatic statements presented by Proclus, 
Christian negative theology will flourish in the writings of Dionysius the 
Areopagite, who seemed to be under Gregory's influence.*?? 

Another outcome of the debate can be seen in a further development 
of the concept of the Divine activities. Although after the Cappadocians 
the interest in the topic significantly diminished, it gained a new life in the 
system of the same Dionysius the Areopagite.?5 Thanks to the thought of 
the unknown author of Corpus Dionysiacum, the doctrine of activities 
became the fundament of the Eastern theological tradition because of its 
development in Maximus the Confessor and in the Middle Ages in Gregory 
Palamas.*?’ 

Therefore, it seems that Christian theology and especially Christian mys- 
ticism owe much to the debate between Eunomius and the Cappadocians. 
But the importance of the debate goes beyond Christian theology and has 
much to offer also to natural theology, philosophy of religion, and even 
metaphysics. Because of a growing interest in negative theology in those 
field of studies, it seems that one of the most important debates on this 
topic which took place as long ago as in the 4th century AD is still worth 
taking into account. 


825 Cf. Y. de Andia remarks on similarities between Gregory and Denys the Are- 
opagite in: Henosis. L'Union à Dieu chez Denys l'Aréopagite, Leiden, New 
York, Köln 1996, pp. 17-18; 306; on the stages of mystical life: pp. 356-360; 
371-373; especially on the divine darkness: pp. 334—342. 

826 Cf.D. Bradshaw, op. cit., p. 179. 

827 Cf. ibid., pp. 188-220; 234-242. 
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